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Flat circular baskets for silk cocoons in a village near Kumbakonam. Photograph: Clare Arni. 
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Kolam design with pumpkin flowers set in cowdung during the Pongal festival in a village near 
Poompuhar. Photograph: Clare Arni. 
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Kolam design in coloured chalk made on the ground for the Pongal festival in Tanjavur. Photograph: Clare Arni. 
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Rush matting drving in the sun in a village near Kumbakonam. Photograph: Clare Arni 
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Boy wearing papier mache Hanuman mask, near Poompuhar. Photograph: Clare Arni. 
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Village deity of painted clay near Tiruchirappalli. Photograph: Clare Arni. 
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Terracotta and coconut-shell figures at a stall outside the temple at Srirangam. Photograph: Clare Arni. 
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FROM THE GENERAL EDITOR'S DESK 


Destroying Our Common Heritage 





Eastern Buddha. Bamiyan, 
fourth-fifth century CE. 32 m. 
Left: Photograph circa 1968. 
Right: Photograph by 

Kosuka Tsuneoka, 1999. 
Reproduced from The Asian 


eee Art Newspaper, April 1999. 





Developing countries with a rich heritage of art generally resent the fact that some of it finds its way 
into collections in the more developed societies where there is a keener interest in all arts. This is 
shortsighted and self-defeating. After all, if mankind is one unhappy family then all arts must be 
regarded as common heritage. Otherwise, why extend one’s hand to the developed countries for a dole- 
out to have a national monument declared a “World Heritage site”? Just to get funds? 

Or should the West desist from preventing all Buddhist art in Tibet from being destroyed in a 
subtle form of “ethnic cleansing” that the Han Chinese have been continuing since they invaded the 
country a half century ago? Hundreds of monasteries with their rich heritage, which included art from 
every Buddhist country of Asia, have been destroyed for ever, which is a loss not just for Tibet, India, 
or China, but for mankind in general. 

Back in October 1997, the Taliban in Afghanistan ordered Afghans to destroy all pictures of 
living beings which of course doomed the fate of their own heritage of Buddhist art. Indeed, the rest of 
the world has stood by as the shelling in Kabul has destroyed the famous museum in that city including 
a great deal of its contents. The bits and pieces that escaped or were looted — especially some of the 
precious and world-famous Begram ivories — have found sanctuary, | am told, in Japanese and European 
collections. Museums will not touch them — even to preserve them — because of a UN convention that 


forbids institutions to acquire art without permission from the country of origin. But why should one 


have to seek permission to save works of art that are being systematically destroyed by a government 
purely to pursue a political agenda? Don't these mute art objects have a right to asylum like living 
refugees? After all, if a British high court can rule that an eleventh-century Chola Nataraja, of which 
there are hundreds, is a juridical entity as far as the legal system is concerned, then surely so are the 
much rarer Begram ivories or the colossal Buddhas of Bamiyan, one of which, it has just been reported, 
has suffered from the shelling of the Talibans. As it has been reported in The Asian Art Newspaper 
(April 1999) based on earlier reports in the Asahi Shimbum: 
The Eastern Buddha which stands at 32 meters and is the smaller of the two colossal Buddhas at 
the site, sustained one direct artillery hit in its midriff, leaving a large hole and shattering much 
of the delicate plaster drapery that composed the robe. Furthermore, the half of its head that 
survived the 1,500 years since its creation, has now been completely destroyed by another direct 
artillery hit that also blasted out of existence the Greek and Sassanian influenced painting of the 
Sun God Surya attended by an Athena-like figure at the top of the statue’s niche. 
| felt sick to my stomach when I read this passage and saw the tell-tale photographs alongside. If 
anyone did dare to cut the Buddhas out of the rock surface in order to save them from the marauding 


Talibans, whose heritage would they be looting? 
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Course of the Kaveri from its source at Talakaveri in Kodagu to its confluence in the Bay of Bengal at Poompuhar. 
Along its length of 785 kilometres (about one-third of which lies in Karnataka and two-thirds in Tamil Nadu), 
the river drops some 1,355 metres. The river passes by numerous cities and towns with ancient forts and shrines. 
Spellings of place names have been standardized, though numerous variations in spellings are currently in use. 


(Map by Graham Reed) 
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n a cave-temple high above the river Kaveri at Tiruchirappalli in central Tamil Nadu is a 

large sculpted relief of the god Shiva as the bearer of the river goddess Ganga. The cave was 
excavated under the patronage of the Pallava king Mahendravarman | (circa 580—630), one of many 
cave-temples created in the seventh century and later in Tamil Nadu. Mahendravarman is the earliest 
known patron of a stone temple in Tamil Nadu, and at this site he left a record of his benefaction in 
inscriptions surrounding the relief of Shiva. The relief is a scene of Shiva standing receiving Ganga in 
his hair as she descends from heaven with other figures around. The inscriptions associated with the 
relief suggest, however, that this is not merely an image of the deity, but of both the god and king, for 
Mahendravarman likened himself as lord of the river Kaveri to Shiva as lord of the Ganga. The themes 
of gods, kings, and patronage recur throughout the later history of Tiruchirappalli and the nearby 
sacred island of Srirangam. 

The island of Srirangam was recognized early as a sacred site lying within the holy river Kaveri, 
and two temples were founded here, one dedicated to Vishnu as Ranganatha and another to Shiva as 
Jambukeshvara. Directly south of Srirangam lies the town of Tiruchirappalli (or Trichy) that spreads 
around the high rock in which Mahendravarman's cave-temple was excavated, upon which another 
Shiva temple was built. Both rock and town were fortified in the sixteenth century, and in the 


nineteenth century the British cantonment extended the town's limits further south from the river. 





Shiva receiving the goddess Ganga in his hair; relief in the upper cave-temple in Tiruchirappalli, seventh century 


Previous page 


Southernmost gopura of the Ranganatha temple on Srirangam island, begun in the seventeenth century, completed 1987 
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Water channel in a mango grove on Srirangam island 
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Painted Vaishnava emblem on an enclosure wall within the Ranganatha temple on Srirangam island 


MYTHS AND TEMPLE FOUNDATIONS 


The origin myth of the Ranganatha temple describes how Rama rewarded Vibhishana for helping him 
to defeat Ravana, Vibhishana's demon-brother, and gave him a Vishnu shrine to return with to Sri 
Lanka. Pausing at Srirangam to greet the Chola king on the way back to Lanka, Vibhishana found that 
the shrine would not move and that Vishnu refused to leave. Vibhishana returned home without the 
shrine, but Vishnu, reclining on the cosmic serpent Ananta, agreed to face south towards Sri Lanka. 

There was a temple to Vishnu as Ranganatha by the seventh or eighth century when the twelve 
Vaishnava poet-saints, the Alvars, came here and addressed more of their devotional praise to this site 
than any other Vaishnava pilgrimage spot. They referred to Srirangam simply as koyil, the Tamil word 
for a temple, for it was the temple par excellence. Later, Srirangam became the pre-eminent centre for 
Srivaishnavism, the main form of Vaishnava theology and worship in Tamil Nadu. In the tenth 
century a priest at the temple, Nathamuni, compiled the Alvars' devotional poetry into canonical form 
and set it to music in four thousand verses known as the Nalayiradivyaprabandam, or simply, the 
Prabandam. The Alvars’ poetry continues to be heard in this temple, and indeed in all Vaishnava 
Tamil temples, to this day. The great Vaishnava teacher Ramanuja who lived here in the eleventh 
century integrated devotional bhakti into a more systematic form of worship. 

East of the Ranganatha temple complex in Tiruvanaikka village is Srirangam's main Shiva 
temple dedicated to Jambukeshvara. The focus of worship at its heart is the aniconic water linga set in 
a small pool, one of the five "elemental" lingas in the Tamil region. The other four, all major Shaiva 


pilgrimage sites, are at Chidambaram (ether), Tiruvannamalai (fire), Kanchipuram (earth), and 
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Kalahasti (air). Like the Ranganatha temple, the Jambukeshvara was visited by the Shaiva counterparts 
of the Vaishnava Alvars, the sixty-three Nayanmars, in the sixth to eighth centuries. 

The Chola kings of central Tamil Nadu had an important centre at nearby Uraiyur in the ninth 
century before shifting to Tanjavur further down the Kaveri. Inscriptions from the tenth to the twelfth 
centuries are found within both the Ranganatha and Jambukeshvara temples, testifying to some degree of 
patronage by the Chola kings of these sacred sites on Srirangam island. However, despite this early 
history the majority of the structures that make up the great temple-city of Ranganatha and the nearby 
temple of Jambukeshvara date to the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, after the 


devastating Muslim raids from north India in the early fourteenth century when the temples were sacked. 


THE SOUTH INDIAN TEMPLE COMPLEX 


Unlike their counterparts in north India, south Indian temples from the thirteenth century onwards 
often became great complexes of structures, rather than just a single building, dominated by many 
shrines, columned halls, and towering gateways known as gopuras. The Ranganatha temple complex is 
the largest in Tamil Nadu, with seven high stone-walled enclosures arranged in concentric formation. 
The outermost walls define a rectangle of 950 by 815 metres. A characteristic feature of these temple 
complexes is the great architectural emphasis on the outer gopuras which are higher and more 
impressive towards the outside, at the apparent expense of the small central shrine. The main shrine 
nevertheless remains the most sacred and important part of the complex, the goal of all devotees 


entering, who often have a long journey to the heart of the temple. The conceptual prominence of the 
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Gilded tower over the Ranganatha shrine with a row of gopuras behind, fourteenth-seventeenth centuries 


CRISPIN BRANFOOT 


main shrine over all the surrounding structures is suggested by nineteenth-century painted 
representations of the temple with Vishnu lying on the serpent Ananta boldly indicated at the centre 
surrounded by concentric walls and their gateways. 

South Indian temples are often said to grow gradually with later additions all around the sacred 
core in an outwardly expanding manner, for earlier parts of the complex could not be replaced because 
of their sacred nature. This is only partly true, for though temples often developed over time, outward 
expansion was accompanied by the infilling of enclosures with halls, corridors, and further subsidiary 
shrines. New structures occasionally replaced older ones, even shrines, for it is the site that is sacred 
rather than the architecture upon it. As the temple complex grew, new structures replaced or were 
added between earlier ones, filling in the inner enclosures at the same time as the walls defining the 


sacred space pushed outward. 


THE RANGANATHA TEMPLE COMPLEX 


The main south-facing shrine with its gilded roof housing the main image of Ranganatha lies at the 
centre of two dark, roofed-over enclosures filled with other shrines and columned halls, or mandapas. 
Around these are two further larger and more open enclosures containing shrines, halls, and tanks. The 
remaining three outer enclosures are filled with shops and houses, where many of the temple's priests live. 
Major structures in the fourth enclosure include on the east side the large Thousand-Columned 
Mandapa and opposite it the Sheshagirirayar Mandapa. The first of these was specifically designed for 


use during one of the temple's many festivals when the deities come out in procession. In the Tamil 





Popular poster of Ranganatha 
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Rearing horses with warriors; sculpted piers in the Sheshagirirayar Mandapa of the Ranganatha temple, sixteenth century 
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Nayaka votive figure in the Garuda Mandapa of the Ranganatha temple, seventeenth century 
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Venugopala shrine іп the Ranganatha temple, seventeenth century 


month of Markali (December-]anuary), Ranganatha and his consort Ranganayaki are brought here 
from their respective shrines and enthroned on the central platform fashioned as a horse-drawn chariot. 
During the twenty days' duration of the festival all four thousand of the verses of the Prabandam are 
recited by priests. The Sheshagirirayar Mandapa is well known for the eight piers fashioned as rearing 
horsemen trampling on tigers or European warriors on its north side. These piers were perhaps sculpted 
a century earlier than the remainder of the structure to which they adjoin, most of which was built in 
the seventeenth century. The interior is laid out in three north-south aisles meeting in a central 
cruciform section. Facing into the centre are several male figures with their hands held in devotion 
carved in high relief on the surface of the piers. Further high relief pier sculptures of Vishnu's ten 
avataras are seen on the east side of the mandapa's interior. 

Facing the southern entrance to the second enclosure of the complex is a kneeling image of 
Garuda, Vishnu's mount, a feature common to many Tamil Vaishnava temples. But this image is huge 
and enclosed in an early seventeenth-century walled shrine. Around the Garuda shrine is a large 
mandapa defined by three concentric aisles, typical of the temple architecture in Tamil Nadu in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In the central aisle with the highest section of roof directly before 
the Garuda shrine are six piers with approximately life-size portrait statues of seventeenth-century 
Nayaka kings attached, though two of these were added later. 

Another striking monument in the fourth enclosure is the small Venugopala shrine dedicated to 
Krishna built in a very elaborate style. Two inscriptions dated 1674 in the Garuda Mandapa mention 
that Chinna Bomma Nayudu of Madurai was the patron during the reign of Chokkanatha Nayaka. The 


temple is notable for the high-relief sculptures of Krishna in the company of female musicians emerging 
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from the wall surfaces in addition to detached sculptures of gods and goddesses placed in architecturally 


defined niches. 


THE JAMBUKESHVARA TEMPLE COMPLEX 


The Jambukeshvara temple faces west with five enclosures surrounding the main linga shrine. Unlike 
the Ranganatha temple, however, which has gopuras on all four sides with the tallest on the outside, 
the Jambukeshvara has the majority of its gopuras on only a single east-west axis. These initially 
extended westwards marking the entrances to each of the five enclosures, but were later balanced in 
the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries by three gopuras on the east side and two on the north and 
south sides in the outermost wall. The three in the outer wall are all unfinished. 

Shops line the street leading to the temple on the west. Visitors are guided into the heart of the 
complex through a series of gopuras, passing by a large columned hall used for the festival enthronement 
of the deities and a water-filled tank in the outermost enclosure. Further in, the temple is darker and 
roofed over with wide corridors guiding devotees inward. Just before the entrance to the inner two 
enclosures is a great axial corridor. This was added in the nineteenth century with four huge stone piers 
supporting the high and wide roof, each of which is decorated with high-relief sculptures of local 
Shaiva myths. The remainder of the third enclosure is largely empty and open to the sky. A doorway 
on the north side leads to a separate shrine facing east to Shiva's local consort, the goddess 


Akhilandeshvari, and a gopura in the centre of the east wall. 
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Pavilion in the Jambukeshvara temple, seventeenth century 
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TIRUCHIRAPPALLI AND SRIRANGAM 


TIRUCHIRAPPALLI 


The cave-temple excavated under Mahendravarman's patronage in the seventh century on the rock in 
the middle of Tiruchirappalli was followed by another lower down in the eighth century, perhaps under 
Pandya patronage. The architectural developments that took place on Srirangam island were mirrored 
on the west side of the rock by the Chola-period foundation of a Shiva temple, as suggested by 
inscriptions of the tenth century. That the Chola kings were active in the Tiruchirappalli region at this 
time is borne out by the massive hydraulic works that they undertook on the Kaveri some 14 kilometres 
east of the city, near the downstream tip of Srirangam island. The Grand Anicut is an earthen dam 
that diverted water from the Kaveri to feed an elaborate network of channels that irrigated the delta 
region further east. Nothing now remains of the Chola-period dam which was entirely rebuilt by the 
British in the nineteenth century. 

After the decline of the Cholas, Tiruchirappalli was occupied for a time by the Hoysalas of 
Karnataka. From 1310 a series of raids by the forces of the Delhi sultan led to the temples' desecration 
and abandonment, and it was not until the expulsion of the invaders by the Vijayanagara army in 1371 
that these religious monuments were repaired and re-consecrated for worship. Thereafter, 
Tiruchirappalli and its nearby temples benefited from the support of the Vijayanagara commanders. As 
the Vijayanagara hold on Tamil Nadu lessened in the course of the sixteenth century, Tiruchirappalli 
came under the sway of the local Nayaka rulers of Madurai. 

Like the temples on Srirangam island, the Shiva temple on the rock was substantially expanded 


in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries into the fortress-like walled complex that is now seen 





Fortress-like Shiva temple and Ganapati shrine at the summit of the rock fort in Tiruchirappalli, seventeenth century 
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perched above the town. A small Ganesha shrine reached by steep series of staircases was also built at 
this time at the summit of the rock, giving views over the flat rice fields of the Kaveri plain and to the 
north the gopuras of the Srirangam temples rising above the palm trees. 

The century and a half from about 1550 to 1700 in Tamil Nadu was a major period for 
architectural activity, not only for temples but also palaces and forts. The rock itself was strengthened 
in the sixteenth century with walls all around forming an inner fort, and a larger rectangular area 
spreading southwards forming an outer fort. As described by a Jesuit missionary in 1750, 
Tiruchirappalli's fort was surrounded by a 6 metre high stone wall and a 10 metre wide moat beyond. 
The walls were mostly pulled down and the moat drained and filled for sanitation reasons in 1866-78. 
Though only fragments remain, the outline of the fort is preserved in the urban layout of the four 
thoroughfares that define the fort area of the city south of the rock and its temples. 

The Carnatic wars of south India in the mid-eighteenth century brought a halt to the building 
activities at the temples in Srirangam, which with their high stone walls were used as forts by the 
British and French and their local allies. Trichy, as Tiruchirappalli came to be known during the 
nineteenth century, was much developed by the British who established many churches and civic 
buildings. The earliest of these in Trichy is Christ Church north of the tank in the fort area built in 
1766. This was followed in 1816 by St John's Church in the enlarged cantonment area south of the 
fort, and the Catholic cathedral of Our Lady of Lourdes built in 1840 alongside the tank immediately 


west of the fort. 


In the 1980s the Ranganatha temple at Srirangam was again the focus of building activity when in 
March 1987, after eight years of work, the southernmost gopura in the seventh enclosure wall was 
finally completed. The vast stone base of the gopura had been laid out in the late sixteenth or 
seventeenth century, but the superstructure remained incomplete. In a grand ceremony attended by the 
vice president of India, the chief minister of Tamil Nadu, and other dignitaries, the gopura was finally 
consecrated. One of the largest structures erected in the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
most active period of temple construction throughout Tamil Nadu in the last thousand years, the 
gopura testifies to the vitality of temple construction into the late twentieth century. The involvement 
of local political leaders in the gopura's construction emphasizes the position of the state government as 
"protector of temples", a role inherited from the British colonial government and ultimately from the 
earlier rulers of south India like the Pallava king Mahendravarman | some fourteen hundred years 


before. 
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he city of Tanjavur (Tanjore) has served as the political heart of the Kaveri delta for the better 

part of a millennium, acting as a truly formative influence upon the entire riverine region from 
Tiruchirappalli to the Bay of Bengal coast. Here the Kaveri river fans out in a number of tributaries 
that provide the lowlands with a more or less constant source of water, facilitating intensive wet 
cultivation of rice. As in the past, this deltaic area still forms the economic rice bowl of the Tamil 
country. The early empires of this part of south India played a crucial role in the establishment and 
expansion of an agrarian order through a vast network of agricultural villages spread across the Kaveri 
delta. Tanjavur provided the political initiatives which gave this region its unique economic, historical, 
and cultural development. While the port of Nagapattinam, the sacred shrine of Chidambaram, and 
the temple town of Kumbakonam played crucial and sometimes more important economic and religious 


roles than Tanjavur, political importance was never lost by the city. 


THE CHOLAS 


Although Tanjavur has been most famously associated with the Cholas, the earliest literary and 
epigraphical references to this dynasty make no mention of the city. Until the ninth century, the 
Cholas were established some distance away at Uraiyur, outside Tiruchirappalli. Tanjavur at this time 
seems to have been a collection of small villages under the control of the Muttaraiyars, local lords 


based in nearby Sendalai. The ninth century in south India saw bitter and unceasing struggles between 
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Exploits of Shiva; detail of basement frieze on the entrance gopura of the Brihadishvara temple, eleventh century 


the Pallavas of Kanchipuram and the Pandyas of Madurai. In the course of these struggles, weaker rulers 
like the Cholas and the Muttaraiyars shifted their allegiances as the political moment required, while at 
the same time always looking for opportunities to assert their own ambitions. For the Cholas, the 
chance came in the latter half of the ninth century when serving the Pallavas against the Pandyas and 
the Muttaraiyars. Vijayalaya Chola built a name for himself as “conqueror of Tanjai" by taking 
Tanjavur. According to later tradition, this ruler also built a temple to Nisumbhasudini here, but this 
has not survived. Vijayalaya's son Aditya furthered Chola interests by defeating his Pallava overlord 
Aparajita, thereby initiating one of the most powerful empires of south India. 

It was not until nearly a century later, however, that Tanjavur came into its own as a political 
centre under the direction of the illustrious Chola king Rajaraja 1 (985-1014). Prior to Rajaraja, 
Tanjavur had little political significance; neither did it figure among the sacred sites mentioned by the 
wandering Nayanmars, or Shaiva saints, in the sixth to eighth centuries. During Rajaraja's reign 
Tanjavur was consciously laid out as an imperial city with a great temple dedicated to Shiva. This 
religious monument was named after the king as Rajarajeshvara, but from Nayaka times onwards came 
to be known as Brihadishvara. While Tanjavur and the Brihadishvara temple were largely the creation 
of Rajaraja, subsequent Chola kings devoted their attention to other ceremonial centres in the Kaveri 
delta. Rajaraja’s son Rajendra (1014—44) built an imperial sanctuary along similar lines to the 
Brihadishvara at Gangaikondacholapuram, some 70 kilometres north-east of Tanjavur, just north of the 
Kollidam river; Kulottunga I (1071—1120) and his sons patronized the Nataraja shrine at Chidambaram, 


only a short distance from Gangaikondacholapuram. Meanwhile, the Cholas maintained their palaces 
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Side entrance to the main shrine of the Brihadishvara temple 
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at Uraiyur and Tanjavur, while building other residences at Gangaikondacholapuram, Palaiyarai, and 
Kanchipuram. 

Of the various architectural monuments which must have existed in Tanjavur during the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, including the royal palaces, none have survived save for the Brihadishvara. This 
temple, completed by Rajaraja in 1010, his twenty-fifth regnal year, marks the crowning achievement of 
Chola architecture. Its vimana, or central tower, soaring to a height of some 66 metres, represents the 
culmination of the Dravida style of architecture. The pyramidal vimana, housing a Shiva linga, shows a 
balance of proportion and simplicity of ornament that are characteristic of the Chola style. The temple 
stands in the middle of a huge courtyard that has been the site for continual construction from the 
eleventh century onwards. 

Although there were other royal establishments in Tanjavur, and at least one other Chola temple 
in the vicinity, as at Karuntittangudi, the Brihadishvara was undoubtedly the most important 
ceremonial complex of the city. On the base of the vimana is an inscription which records the 
proclamation of Rajaraja that notices of gifts of the royal family and other donors should be inscribed in 
stone on the monument itself, a practice carried on by subsequent monarchs. These lengthy 
inscriptions, nearly fifty in number, often begin with eulogies of the Chola kings declaring their 
victories against the Pandyas of Madurai, the kings of Sri Lanka, and the Chalukyas of Kalyani. Their 
main object, however, is to record the donations of images, jewellery, gold, and tax revenues made by 
the Chola kings and their courtiers for the continuation of the ritual activities of the temple. Rajaraja 
was the chief donor, granting some 38,000 kalanju units of gold, much of this wealth coming from 
booty captured in wars against the kings of Kerala, Madurai, and Sri Lanka. 

The Brihadishvara stood at the centre of a vast network of economic and ritual exchanges which 
served to reinforce Chola hegemony. Personnel for the temple, such as watchmen, priests, musicians, 
and dancers, was levied from other shrines in the Kaveri delta. Besides lump-sum grants from war booty, 
arrangements were also made for continual worship. Sheep, cows, and buffaloes were handed over to 
shepherd communities, which in turn provided supplies of oil from the milk of these animals for the 
burning of lamps. Some donors deposited lump-sums with brahmin communities in the area, which 
then invested the money, paying interest into the temple’s treasury. Finally, land tax revenues were 
received in paddy from a variety of villages, both within the Chola heartland and as distant as Sri 
Lanka, Karnataka, and Kerala. Altogether, nearly 370 settlements were connected with Tanjavur, 
thereby focusing the resources and political culture of the region on the city and its kings. 

Inscriptions on the Brihadishvara also provide information about the city itself and its inhabitants 
by mentioning the palaces, servants’ quarters, markets, bazaars, and streets, especially the big street of 
Vira Chola. The northern and southern talicceri streets — segregating the lower castes — which adjoined 
the temple housed some 400 dancing girls. They came from shrines all over the Kaveri delta which 
provided the girls with stipends from the defrayed tax revenues of the villages with which they were 
associated. Other institutions are also noted in these records, such as the temples of Jayabhima and 
Tanjaimamani, and a hospital attached to a Vishnu shrine named after Rajaraja's father and endowed 
by his sister Kundavai. That Tanjavur expanded considerably during the reign of Rajaraja is clear from 
distinction of the "inner" and "outer" portions of the city, presumably equivalent to the central zone 


and the surrounding suburban settlements. Literary references even mention a fortress wall and moat. 
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Image of Sarasvati in a wall niche on the main shrine of the Brihadishvara temple 
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Gana blowing conch shell supporting the spout emerging from the main shrine of the Brihadishvara temple 
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It was during the Chola tenure at Tanjavur that the agrarian structure of the Kaveri delta took 
definitive form, especially with regard to the development of irrigation technology, the network of tax- 
exempt temple and brahmin lands, and the hierarchy of cultivation and property rights. This agrarian 
system formed the template upon which all subsequent agricultural expansion was built. The temple 
towns that emerged throughout the countryside, with their characteristically rustic settlements 
interspersed with cultivated fields, had their origins in the agrarian expansion which accompanied the 
growth of the Chola state. | 

Chola political power waned in the thirteenth century when the Cholas became tributary to the 
Hoysalas of Dorasamudra (Halebid) in Karnataka in their struggles against the Pandyas of Madurai. The 
Cholas were unable to maintain their autonomy in this conflict, and suffered severe defeats and 
humiliations. The last Chola inscription on the Brihadishvara temple records a curious pact made 
between three Chola officials to remain loyal to the king Rajaraja III (died 1246). In 1279 the forces of 
Kulashekhara Pandya decisively defeated the Cholas, killing Rajendra III in battle. The Pandyas 
claimed undisputed mastery of the Chola heartland, having sent the Chola "tiger running into the 
forests”. They sacked Tanjavur, Uraiyur, and Gangaikondacholapuram, commemorating these feats in 
inscriptions on a number of temples in the region. But the Pandyas were also responsible for 
constructing the Devi shrine within the courtyard of the Brihadishvara temple at the end of the 
thirteenth century. | 


VIJAYANAGARA AND THE NAYAKAS 


The days of the Pandyas were numbered, however. At the beginning of the fourteenth century, Malik 
Kafur, slave general of Alauddin Khalji of Delhi, defeated the Pandyas and captured Madurai where he 
established a sultanate in 1330. The fate of Tanjavur during these vicissitudes is somewhat unclear, but 
the Pandyas continued to issue inscriptions in the Kaveri delta until almost 1370. Meanwhile, Kumara 
Kampanna, son of the Vijayanagara king Bukka, made raids into the region in the 1350s, and by 1377 
had completely overthrown the Madurai sultanate. Kampanna's campaigns initiated a gradual 
colonization of the Tamil country over the next two hundred years. This was achieved by Telugu 
warrior lineages called Nayakas who paid allegiance to Vijayanagara. The Telugu migrants at first 
colonized areas that were sparsely settled to the north, south, and west of the Kaveri delta, preferring 
the mixed wet-dry agriculture of these zones. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Telugu Nayakas certainly had some interaction 
with local lords in the Tanjavur region, but the extent and nature of their involvement is unclear. 
Vijayanagara kings left occasional inscriptions in the area, including one on the Brihadishvara. But it is 
only at the beginning of the sixteenth century that we see the return of a stable political presence in 
the city. In 1532 Sevappa Nayaka was appointed by the Vijayanagara king as governor of Tanjavur. 
(1532-80). This appointment, which paralleled the establishment of new Nayaka power in Madurai, 
initiated a political regime in Tanjavur which would last nearly 150 years. The Nayakas of the Tamil 
area paid tribute and offered military support to their overlord in Vijayanagara. But after the disastrous 
defeat of the Vijayanagara commander Ramaraya by the combined forces of the Deccani sultanates at 
the battle of Talikota in 1565, Vijayanagara power over the region weakened. The Nayakas of the 
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Seven-storeyed tower of the Nayaka palace, seventeenth century 
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Tamil country asserted their independence and often refused to pay their dues to Vijayanagara. The 
Tanjavur Nayakas, however, remained for the most part faithful to their overlords, and assisted them in 
suppressing the recalcitrant Nayakas of Madurai. This sparked off new rivalries between Tanjavur and 
Madurai which were never to be resolved. 

The Nayaka kings were Vaishnavas and directed their chief devotions to the Ranganatha 
sanctuary at Srirangam. They built Vaishnava temples elsewhere and oversaw the construction of two 
Vaishnava shrines in the environs of Tanjavur by the Vijayanagara kings. The Nayakas made their own 
contribution to the Brihadishvara, adding Vaishnava sculptures to the main tower and building a 
separate Subrahmanya shrine to the north-west. They also constructed substantial fortifications. These 
included a quadrangle of walls that ran around the Brihadishvara temple, still mostly preserved, as well 
as a much larger ring of walls that contained the central city and its palace, now demolished. 

It is during Nayaka times that the earliest constructions within the palace as it stands today can 
be dated. The darbar hall containing a stone dais, now occupied by a later statue, and a music audience 
hall form the principal Nayaka portions of the sprawling complex. Raghunatha (1600-34) was the most 
cultured of the Nayaka rulers. He made Tanjavur a centre of learning in Sanskrit, Tamil, and Telugu, 
as well as one of the most important seats of music in south India. It is probable that he began the 
accumulation of palm-leaf manuscripts in a palace library. 

With the increasing weakening of Vijayanagara power, the Tanjavur Nayakas became more 
embroiled in shifting regional conflicts, relying on other allies such as the Golconda and Bijapur 


sultanates in their ceaseless conflicts with Madurai. Vijayaraghava, the last major ruler of the Nayaka 





Pavilions on the Kaveri near Tanjavur, eighteenth century 
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line of Tanjavur, was killed on the outskirts of the city in battle with the Madurai forces in 1673. This 
signalled the end of the Tanjavur line. 


THE MARATHAS 


The period following the death of Vijayaraghava was riddled with political intrigue until Ekoji, son of 
the famous Maratha king Shivaji, was invited to take over Tanjavur in 1675 by his overlord, the sultan 
of Bijapur. Thus begins the Maratha rule of the city. Ekoji and the Tanjavur Marathas remained 
peripheral to the Maratha power in the Deccan and paid tribute to Bijapur and later to the Mughals. 
With the arrival of the European powers, especially the French and the English East India Company, as 
contending players in the power struggle in south India, the Marathas of Tanjavur entered into a 
political game which they had neither the resources nor the statesmanship to negotiate without 
detriment. By the end of the eighteenth century, the Maratha Tanjavur kingdom had been reduced to 
a powerless protectorate and revenue source for the English. In 1799 Sarfoji II ( 1798-1833) resigned 
his already powerless administration into the hands of the British and was pensioned off for a life of 
luxury within his palace. 

The Maratha period added yet a further dimension to Tanjavur's rich cultural history. To begin 
with, the European presence was increasingly felt in the region. Catholic missionaries had appeared in 
the Kaveri delta area as early as the sixteenth century and had been successful in gaining conversions. 


More than a century later the Maratha court was the home of the influential Protestant missionary, 
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Murugan and consorts; detail of mural in the darbar hall of the Maratha palace, eighteenth century 
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Painted dome and vault in the darbar hall of the Maratha palace, eighteenth century 
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Portraits of the Maratha king, Sarfoji П and (opposite) the Maratha queen, Sujan Bai; murals in the hall attached to the 


Subrahmanya shrine in the Brihadishvara temple, nineteenth century 
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C.F. Schwartz from the Danish settlement of Tarangambadi (Tranquebar). While Schwartz failed to 
convert the Maratha monarchs, he became a favourite of the king Tulsaji and was entrusted with the 
guardianship and education of his infant son Sarfoji II. 

Sarfoji had a bent for learning and after acceding to the throne in 1798, made his court a seat of 
culture. He built up the palace library into an extensive collection and employed scholars to collect, 
buy, and copy vast numbers of works from centres of learning all over India. The library's 22,000 
volumes included works in Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu, Marathi, Persian, Urdu, and European languages in 
a variety of fields, from medicine to grammar. The collection is preserved to this day as the Sarasvati 
Mahal Library where it serves as an important resource for scholars. Sarfoji's association with Schwartz 
may have contributed to his appetite for things foreign; he amassed curiosities in a small museum that 
is still part of the palace complex. Sarfoji built an eight-storeyed tower at the corner of the palace, and 
added a Ganapati shrine and Nataraja mandapa to the Brihadishvara complex. 

The Maratha kings patronized not only literature but music and dance as well. Tanjavur 
continued to remain the most celebrated centre of these arts in south India, hosting the “musical 
trinity" of Tyagaraja, Muttuswami Dikshitar, and Shyama Shastri. Some 360 musical experts are said to 
have been attached to the courts of Tulsaji and Sarfoji, and various Maratha kings themselves are 
attributed with important musical compositions. 

According to European accounts, Tanjavur during the Maratha period was also a thriving centre 
of trade and artistic production, with noted industries in silk weaving, brass work and pith work. The 
city was also famous for its production of musical instruments, such as the tamburu, mridangam, and 
saranda, an industry which declined with the final dissolution of the Maratha court in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Another art was that of painting on flat wood or cloth canvas. So-called Tanjavur 
School paintings are characterized by definitive lines with bold and delicate colours, often adorned with 
gold leaf, inlaid glass, and semi-precious stones. This last manifestation of Tanjavur art survived up 
until the beginning of the twentieth century, before being supplanted by photography. 
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ashi on the Kaveri! Despite the apparent temporal implausibility of such a phenomenon, for 

even the most liberal Tamil devotee today this geographical and cultural transposition is 
synonymous with the very mention of Kumbakonam. While this unique pan-Hindu status has been 
attributed to the city since the seventeenth century, it nevertheless draws from the rich and diverse 
religious traditions associated with Kumbakonam and its wider landscape for more than a millennium. 
Unlike most south Indian cities, wherein the implicit expectation is that of a single highest meaning 
that governs the symbolic structure of the temple and town, Kumbakonam displays a more open 
continuity that is a rich accretive mosaic of significantly different symbolic themes. Its exuberance and 
vitality are a consequence of the rich cycles of ritual enactment and their interrelatedness, the specific 
and combined nature of these themes, especially their reinterpretation and reappropriation, as well as 
the incorporation of new ones down to the present day. 

Contemporary Kumbakonam is a thriving and bustling temple town located on the southern 
bank of the Kaveri river. The significance of the city today springs from the fact that it has been in 
continuous habitation at least since the ninth century. Its strategic siting at the heart of the Kaveri 
delta renders it an exalted position as a religious centre, alongside an unsurpassed reputation as an 
established economic centre. Its high quality silk and cotton weaving, chintz stamping, and wax 
printing, as well as bronze casting, brassware, and gold jewellery traditions, have all contributed to the 
city's commercial reputation. Kumbakonam today continues to command a vast religious and economic 
hinterland, a legacy it inherits since the tenth century where its outreaches extended over an area of 
more than 5,000 square kilometres, traversing virtually the entire Kaveri delta region, through to the 
coast. Throughout its evolution, the city was always a seat for intellectual activity. The brilliance, 
acumen, and fame of its scholars were always recognized, and in recent times it was commonly referred 
to as the Cambridge of south India. 

Kumbakonam's urban and ritual topography is unique in comparison with other temple cities of 
the Tamil country. Unlike most centres of comparable scale and historiography which are organized 
around a single large religious monument, Kumbakonam is dotted with a number of important temple 
complexes and tanks. These are organized as two main chronological clusters which exhibit varying 
degrees of autonomy and engagement with respect to each other. The historical evolution and principal 
elements of Kumbakonam's ritual topography comprise sites sacred to the city and, in the case of the 
Mahamakam tank, to the whole of India. 


CREATION MYTH OF THE CITY 


The earliest history of Kumbakonam is preserved in texts, as hardly any archaeological work has so far 
been undertaken. The city was referred to as Kudandai, a name which also appears in later Vaishnava 
works in the corpus of Tamil literature known as the Sangam, which dates back to the first three 

centuries of the present era. In early Shaiva works, however, the city was called Kudamukku; literally, 
the mouth or spout of a pot. This was doubtless the antecedent to the present name of the city which 


Previous page 
Pavilions overlooking the Mahamakam tank at Kumbakonam, seventeenth century 
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Entrance gopura of the Adikumbheshvara temple, seventeenth century and later 


does not appear before the fourteenth century. The pot motif, evidently significant in the historical 
evolution of Kumbakonam's place name, may very simply refer to the city's shape and location as a 
wedge-shaped delta at the point where the Kaveri bifurcates with its tributary, the Arasalar. 

The symbolic potency of the pot motif recurs in a later Sanskrit text, the Kumbakonam Puranam, 
where the city is the site of the holy deluge and the cosmogonic myth of Shiva as Adikumbheshvara, 
Lord of the Pot. According to this legend, Brahma placed the Hindu scriptures and the seed of 
creation, or amrita, in a golden pot to save them from destruction. In due course the pot floated to the 
south, only to be shattered by the arrow of Shiva. The appearance of Shiva at a shrine after the cosmic 
flood, the shattering of the pot (used interchangeably with the womb of all creation), and subsequent 
release of amrita as an embryonic liquid which flows and congeals to form Kumbakonam's luminescent 
temples and tanks, mark the start of a renewed creation. Kumbakonam's religious topography and 
rituals embody and re-enact this myth even today. While all of the town's sacred sites participate in 
the cosmic origins, particular sites specifically locate and circumscribe this episode. The Banapurishvara 
temple, for example, marks the spot where Shiva launched his arrow, while the place where the pot 


was ruptured is celebrated today as the Adikumbheshvara temple. 


CHOLA PERIOD KUDAMUKKU-PALAIYARAI 


The earliest historical stratum of Kumbakonam, as gleaned from extant buildings and rudimentary 


surface archaeology, corresponds with the advent of the Cholas. From the seventh to the thirteenth 
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Carved figures surrounded by inscriptions on the main shrine of the Nageshvara temple, ninth-tenth centuries 


centuries, these kings developed a characteristically Tamil aggregative urbanism, with the Kaveri valley 
as its core. Kudamukku — present-day Kumbakonam — was the religious centre, organized around its 
several temples, while Palaiyarai, a few kilometres to the south-west, was the imperial centre, with its 
palaces, royal and sepulchral temples, as well as administrative and military establishments. The 
surviving temples provide a vast corpus of inscriptions that shed light on these sites, but archaeological 
excavations have yet to be undertaken systematically. The sacred-royal configuration of Kudamukku- 
Palaiyarai, together with a wider network of subsidiary agglomerations (extending far beyond its present 
boundaries and sustaining an ever larger hinterland), constituted one of the earliest settlements of the 
Cholas in the Kaveri valley. It epitomized the Chola ideal of statehood and urbanity, that of a symbolic 
landscape washed by the sacred Kaveri, a reciprocity of core with locale, whose continuity was 
embodied in a sacred topography of temple centres mediated through ritual kingship. 

As the Cholas were devout Shaivas, the primary focus of Kudamukku was the Kudandai 
Kilkottam, known today as the Nageshvara temple. Apart from being one of the finest examples of 
early Chola architecture and art, this temple embodies several strata of ritual symbolism. Probably the 
most consistent ritualistic and iconological theme in the Nageshvara draws from the worship of Surya. 
The most auspicious annual festival celebrated here occurs on the day when the sun penetrates through 
to the linga of the inner sanctuary. Exquisite sculptures adorning the sanctuary walls show Shiva in 
the company of royal figures and sages, with Ramayana panels in the plinth frieze below. These 
enigmatic figures may allude to a close reciprocity of early Chola kings with Shiva, the royal personage 


being identified with the omnipotence of the deity. 
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Attendant maiden on the main shrine of the Nageshvara rem; 
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Airavateshvara temple at Darasuram near Kumbakonam, twelfth century 
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KUMBAKONAM 


The Shaiva topography of Kudamukku also comprised the Kayavarohana (Karona) temple, 
believed to be the present-day Kashivishvanatha, on the northern bank of the Mahamakam tank, the 
Somanathadeva temple in the middle of Kumbakonam, and the Somalingeshvara temple, referred to as 
the Banapurishvara temple from the fifteenth century onwards, in the north-east quarter of 
Kumbakonam. The nucleus of the Chola Vaishnava settlement was the Sarangapani temple which 
enshrined the reclining form of Vishnu as Narayana. The presence of ardent Shaiva asceticism, and its 
practice and propagation by the Pashupata cult in the region are evident in iconographic reliefs and 
sculptures, and have also been attested in inscriptions. 

The very epitome and maturity of Chola religious architecture in the region as a whole is 
manifest in the Airavateshvara temple complex assigned to the reign of Rajaraja 11 (1146-72). This is 
located in the northern quarter of Palaiyarai, present-day Darasuram, about 5 kilometres south-west of 
Kumbakonam. Although somewhat modest in size in comparison with the grand religious monuments 
at Tanjavur and Gangaikondacholapuram, the Darasuram temple is nevertheless one of the finest 
Chola examples to survive, replete with inscriptional records and a complete ensemble of relief 
carvings. The temple contrasts with those at Kudamukku in that it is a royal complex commemorating 
the reign and personage of its founder, after whom it was originally named as Rajarajeshvara. Its 
survival is probably a consequence of its royal foundation, falling into neglect after the reign of 
Rajaraja, in contrast to the sacred character of the Kudamukku temples which continued to gain 
popularity in subsequent epochs. Amongst the many noteworthy sculptures of the Airavateshvara are 
those lining the basement and access steps of the entrance porch on the south side. High-relief 


prancing horses pulling wheels suggest that the temple was conceived as a celestial chariot. 
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Balustrade with animal carvings on the Airavateshvara temple 
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Parvati performing penance in the water, with worshippers above; column relief on the Airavateshvara temple 
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VIJAYANAGARA-NAYAKA PERIOD KUMBAKONAM 


Under the Vijayanagara emperors and their successors, the Nayakas, during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the religious topography of Kumbakonam underwent a series of changes, 
primarily due to the shift in royal patronage from Shaiva to Vaishnava affiliation. Consequently, the 
Shaiva temples from the Chola period declined, the Adikumbheshvara gaining precedence over the 
Nageshvara, and two new Vaishnava sanctuaries, the Ramaswamy and Chakrapani, along with the 
much older Sarangapani, gained popularity. The Vijayanagara-Navaka contribution is manifest in the 
large building programmes for renovation and enlargement that were undertaken at this time. The 
expansion of the Adikumbheshvara and Sarangapani temples is best seen in the addition of mandapas 
and concentric outer prakaras, or enclosure walls. The five pyramidal gopuras, or entrance gateways, of 
the Sarangapani, especially the twelve-storeyed outermost eastern gopura, are among the noteworthy 
additions of the era. 

However, the most significant impact of the Vijayanagara-Nayaka intervention at Kumbakonam 
was on the urban and ritual topography of the city as a whole. The primary east-west Shaiva 
topography of Chola-period Kudamukku was appropriated for a grand and inventive urban scheme, 
both spatial and symbolic, during the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries. This principally involved the 
creation of a complementary north-south Vaishnava topography that subordinated the older Shaiva 
religious establishments. The north-south ritual link, presently a vibrant bazaar street, constituted the 
nexus of the new sacred core of the city. This not only physically linked all of Kumbakonam's new and 
renovated religious establishments, but ritually connected these to the Kaveri to the north and the 
Arasalar to the south. The sacred character of the Kaveri, in contrast to its southern tributary, is 


evident by the profusion of shrines, pavilions, and ghats that dot its banks. The incorporation of the 
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Main hall with horse vahana in the Sarangapani temple, eighteenth century 
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KUMBAKONAM 


Kaveri into the ritual topography of the sacred core of the city was explicitly enacted in the daily use of 
its holy water for a host of fluvial consecrations and ablution ceremonies conducted in the various 
temples, a tradition that continues to this day. 

The north-south bazaar street, laid out in Vijayanagara-Nayaka times, today forms the principal 
commercial artery of the city. Here there is no perceptible distinction between the domains of men and 
gods. Amongst the hubbub of crowded shops and stalls are a succession of small shrines dedicated to 
various forms of Vishnu, Hanuman, and the Vaishnava Alvar saints. Portrait sculptures of Nayaka 
patrons adorn the thresholds of these smaller structures, thereby incorporating the realm of the royals. 

The gopura of the Ramaswamy temple, capped with its pyramidal superstructure crowded with 
polychrome plaster imagery, provides a focus for the southern extremity of the bazaar street. The 
complex was founded in the early seventeenth century by Govinda Dikshitar, powerful minister of 
Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjavur. The Ramaswamy sanctuary is built in a revivalist manner, its details 
emulating the eleventh-twelfth-century Chola style. The sanctuary houses human-sized images of Rama 
and Sita, along with their retinue of Lakshman and Hanuman. Colourful Ramayana frescos on the walls 
of the surrounding colonnade display the continuum of local artistic traditions through the 
amalgamation of contemporary motifs with seventeenth-century antecedents. The frontal mandapa is 
conceived as a royal hall for occasions of state, such as coronations, declarations, and marriages. It is 
here that Raghunatha is believed to have announced his successor. The hall is inventive in its overall 
spatial conception and execution. The royal agenda is manifest in the supports, transformed here into 
sculptural compositions in relief and in the round, wherein the patron and his royal retinue are 
depicted in the company of the gods. The Ramayana iconography that is articulated here may be 
interpreted as a metaphor for Nayaka kingship. | 

The Ramaswamy as a whole seems to have served a crucial royal agenda in terms of the overall 
topography of Kumbakonam since it was the one Vijayanagara-Nayaka intervention that explicitly 
constituted the renewed sacred core. Its striking north-south orientation, in contrast to the canonical 
east-west layout for the other major temples of the city, established a proximity to the nearby 
Adikumbheshvara temple, the Pottramarai tank, and the Sarangapani temple. Furthermore, this evoked 
a royalist Vaishnava topography that linked the Chakrapani temple of earlier date and the Kaveri by 
way of the north-south bazaar and subsidiary shrines for which it served as a termination. Viewed 
therefore as a holistic urban phenomenon, the Ramaswamy temple emanated, orchestrated, and 
mediated an overlay of ritual kingship and sovereignty on a wider realm of the sacred city. 

Standing near the northern terminus of the bazaar street, the Chakrapani temple is the sole 
religious monument at Kumbakenam to be elevated on a series of terraces. This device draws from a 
wider tradition of raised temples in the region, including the celebrated shrine at nearby Swamimalai. | 
The Chakrapani is dedicated to Vishnu as the bearer of the chakra, hence the name. Worshippers 
enter the main shrine from different directions according to the time of the year, reflecting the 
influence of astronomical calculations on the temple's rituals. As for its dating, the monument is now 
believed to be a late fifteenth-century structure of masterly execution, imitating the Chola sensibility. 
The considerable prestige this temple must have enjoyed during the Maratha regime of Tanjavur in the 
eighteenth century is testified by the presence of a handsome bronze portrait sculpture of Sarfoji I 
immediately in front of the sanctuary. 
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KUMBAKONAM 


The Adikumbheshvara is the largest and most important temple at Kumbakonam since the form 
of Shiva worshipped here is directly involved with the creation myth of the city. Here, in accordance 
with the flood legend, Shiva takes the form of an irregularly shaped sand linga. The concentric 
rectangular enclosures which regulate its inner spaces are set back a short distance from the bazaar 
street. À sequence of towered gopuras and columned mandapas leads to the innermost shrine. This is a 
much renovated later building, reflecting the radical remodelling of the city under the Nayakas and 
their successors, the Marathas, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Some noteworthy carvings 
from this later period are evident as characteristic sculptured colonnades depicting rearing mythical 
beasts and dancers. These are seen in the outer mandapa, as well as the inner enclosure leading to the 
goddess shrine. Also significant here is the canonized enshrinement of Govinda Dikshitar, a major 
patron responsible for executing several of Kumbakonam’s later religious establishments and brahmin 
neighbourhoods, or agraharas, who is attributed divine status as a linga! 

By far the most artistic monument of the era is the Sarangapani temple backing onto the 
Pottramarai tank. This grandiose monument is entered through a twelve-storeyed Vijayanagara-period 
gopura, the highest in Kumbakonam. The main sanctuary, located deep within the complex, is an 
exquisitely carved structure with a basement relieved by prancing horses, elephants, and wheels 
carved in imitation of a wooden chariot. This architectural treatment, comparable to the 
Airavateshvara temple at Darasuram, locates the foundations of this structure to the late Chola 
period, between the tenth and twelfth centuries; the superstructure, however, is clearly a later 
addition. The marvellous sculptures of the sanctuary wall niches are also of the later period. The 
temple is dedicated to Vishnu as bearer of the bow, or saranga, but in the sanctuary the god is 
shown as a monolithic image reclining on the serpent Ananta in the company of seven river 
goddesses who are carved in relief on the rear wall. The large stone entrance guardians, or dvarapalas, 
also epitomize the sculptural traditions of the late Vijayanagara period. The harmonious juxtaposition 
of the mature artistic traditions drawing from two epochs, the late Chola and Vijayanagara, renders 
this a unique monument. As in the Adikumbheshvara, sculptural imagery and temple architecture 
invest the surrounding urban space with mythological significance; in this case, incorporating 
Kumbakonam in a much wider ritual network of Vaishnava pilgrimage centres, alongside Srirangam 


and Tirupati. 


THE MAHAMAKAM 


Through the good offices of their minister Govinda Dikshitar, the Nayaka rulers were also responsible 
for reconstructing the Mahamakam tank. Not only did they rebuild the steps leading down into the 
water on four sides, they added sixteen elaborately carved and stuccoed pavilions dedicated to the 
sixteen Mahadanas, or Great Gifts, bestowed by a ruler on a holy place. The most significant of these 
pavilions is the sixteen-pillared structure standing near the north-west corner of the tank. On its 
ceiling is a carved relief depicting the tulapurushadana ceremony which shows the ruler in full regalia, 
attended by his court and deities, weighing himself in a balance against gold. Surrounding narrative 
friezes contextualize the deep significance of this event which symbolically coalesces the realms of men, 


kings, and gods. 
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The Mahamakam tank is the most sacred complex in Kumbakonam. Praised by the Nayanmar 
saint poets as early as in the seventh century, the sanctity of the tank has made it a place of pilgrimage 
for more than a millennium. Skirted by numerous temples and religious institutions, the tank is the 
setting for the Mahamakam festival which occurs here once every twelve years, the last time іп · 
February 1992. The exact time of the festival is calculated astronomically, but the climax only lasts a 
few hours, from early morning to midday, when dense crowds of pilgrims wade through the shallow 
waters to take a dip in its twenty springs. Such is the purifying power of this tank that the sacred rivers 
of India, from the Ganga to the Kaveri, are also believed to bathe here in order to purge themselves of 
the sins of all humanity accumulated by their waters. A sanctuary for the enshrinement of the river 
goddesses, whose sisterhood has now grown to nine with Shiva as their custodian, is manifest in the 
west-facing Kashivishvanatha temple on the northern bank of the tank. Here all of the goddesses are 
accommodated, facing south towards the water. However, the goddess Kaveri’s pride of place and 
omnipotence earns her the privilege to preside on the very banks of the Mahamakam in a vibrantly 
painted modern pavilion of her own. 

Through the course of the centuries, the Mahamakam tank has accreted a pan-Hindu symbolism, 
significant not only to Tamil Nadu but to the whole of India. Its sanctity has attracted a complex 
multi-tiered mythology involving the creation myth of the city, the nine holy rivers, the twenty 
springs, the sixteen endowments of kingship, and a celestial symbolism comprising the guardians of the 
quarters, the sun, and the zodiac. The Mahamakam festival parallels the Kumbha Mela at Allahabad 
with the great nurturer Kaveri replacing the sacred Ganga. | 


Through its complex evolution, Kumbakonam has earned itself the exalted reputation of a pancha 
krosha, or five-fold ritual landscape. It has come to embody several religious themes: it is paralleled with 
Gaya in north India, in that it comprises shrines of the eighteen gods worshipped there; in accordance 
with Hindu canons it is referred to as bhaskara kshetra, as it comprises shrines dedicated to all of the 
principal deities. Even in barest outline, it can be discerned that Kumbakonam's primary underpinnings 
as “city” refer back to its Chola foundations more than a thousand years ago. The fifteenth- to ` 
seventeenth-century Vijayanagara-Nayaka re-appropriation, together with the eighteenth-century 
Maratha intervention, was a spatial embodiment of a subtle negotiation between historical and cosmic 
time, as well as the sacred, the royal, and the laity. Over and above this, the nature of Kumbakonam’s 
fluvial myths and their primacy as transferred down to the present day elevate the city to a pan-Hindu 
tirtha, pilgrimage site, one which is as primordial as the Kaveri itself. 
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" arious kinds of well-monuments exist in India. A baoli or stepwell is one of them. It is essentially 

a longitudinal structure comprising two parts: a circular or octagonal well and a flight of steps 
leading to the water level. Water could be drawn from the well either by descending stairs or by using a 
leather bag operated manually or by yoked oxen. 

Of ancient origin, baolis were in great vogue in some parts of the Indian subcontinent till recent 
times when wells were the prime source of water. Their essential features having remained the same, 
baolis from different regions show a considerable variation of detail, depending on the geographical 
character and prevailing artistic tradition, and the purpose of building. The most elaborate and 
exquisite specimens are found in Gujarat. Here, water being far below the surface, wells were quite 
deep, allowing a greater scope for architectural display. The age-old traditions of carving added to their 
aesthetic charm. 

These graceful structures in Gujarat have already been studied in some detail." However, baolis 
scattered over the remaining length and breadth of the country have not hitherto been even 
systematically surveyed.’ The present article attempts to survey the surviving baolis in the region now 
comprising the Indian states of Punjab and Haryana, besides offering information, gathered from various 
sources, about extinct structures. 

But for the southernmost areas of Haryana where rubble was available from the nearby Aravalli 
hills, brick and sometimes kankar were the commonly used building materials in the region. None of 
these is suitable for carved decoration. Hence the baolis of the region lack the luxuriously carved 
character of the baolis of Gujarat. Moreover, unlike the latter, the baolis under study served no religious 
purpose and were purely utilitarian structures. 

Of these baolis, the only one at Goindwal which has developed into a place of Sikh pilgrimage, is 
well preserved, although in a greatly renovated form. The remaining structures are decaying fast, with 
wild growth in the crevices of their masonry. In some areas, the rise of the water-table has submerged 
them. The baoli at Jandiali was filled up just a few years back by the farmer on whose land it was 
situated. Of the surviving ones only three were considered worthy of being declared "protected 
monuments" by the central or state departments of archaeology.’ Even of these, the walls of the most 
magnificent one at Meham collapsed in the heavy rains of September 1995. 

Depending on whether a baoli was meant for public or private use, these water-structures can be 


classified into two broad categories. 


BAOLIS BUILT FOR PUBLIC USE 


To construct a baoli for public use was considered an act of religious merit. Kings, nobles, and other 
affluent persons patronized these constructions for their altruistic satisfaction. Among the patrons one 
discerns the names of Muslims, Hindus, and even newly emerging Sikhs. 

On surveying the baolis of the region built for public use, it is seen that but for a few they were 


all situated along one or other highway (see map). The baolis at Rohtak, Meham, Sirsa, and Abohar 


Previous page 
1 Baoli at Meham, 1980 
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Sketch-map showing location of baoli 
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were located along the main route from Delhi to Multan and those at Kaithal and Tohana along 
another route to Multan. The baolis at Hodal, Rajpura, Sirhind, Jandiali, Khanna, Doraha, Kanech, 
Nurmahal, Sultanpur Lodi, Goindwal, and Sarai Amanat Khan dotted the imperial highway from Agra 
to Lahore. The baoli near Harike was situated on another route from Ludhiana to Lahore. These baolis 


served as anchorage for caravans, where weary travellers could quench their thirst and rest. 


A) Baolis along the Delhi-Multan Route I 

This route passed through Rohtak, Meham, Hansi, Hisar, Sirsa, Bhatinda, Abohar, and Pakpattan. 
Along this route only one baoli at Meham is extant, but the earlier existence of four others, at Rohtak, 
Meham, Sirsa, and Abohar, is also known. 

Baoli at Rohtak 

Charles ]. Rodgers records, in about 1891, the existence of a baoli at Rohtak which was situated 
outside the Delhi Gate of the town.* He claims that it was "once a very fine structure". Very little used 
even at that time, it has vanished leaving no trace. 

Baolis at Meham (District Rohtak) 

The earlier dated baoli at Meham was situated to the east of the town. An inscription on the 
structure revealed it was built in 1054 AH (1644—45 CE) by one Darab Khan of Meham, under orders 
from Prince Dara Shukoh.’ This baoli existed, though not in a good condition, at least till the first 
decade of the present century, but only its kankar well of 6.1 m diameter is extant. The sockets for 
fixing the rafters for pulleys to draw water indicate that at a time five persons could use the well. 

This baoli is said to have been superseded by a slight change in the alignment of the road. 
Another baoli was built, which till recent times was the finest and best preserved specimen of its class 
in the region (figure 1). The British traveller Peter Mundy appraised it as "a monument of public utility 
worthy of munificence of a Roman Emperor”. As mentioned above the heavy rains of September 1995 
partly destroyed it. 

This brick and kankar structure descends in three stages. The first stage, at a depth of 4.3 m from 
ground level, is reached after descending a flight of sixteen steps. From here, an equal number of steps lead 
to the second stage, 4.6 m deeper than the first. Here again a flight of twelve steps descends 6.3 m deeper 
where there is a wide arch built across the side walls to counteract their inward thrust. This archway has 
rectangular recesses in its sides. After descending four steps, henceforward all is submerged. The last 
section is 6.7 m square whereas all the previous levels were rectangular. Adjoining the last section is the 
shaft of the well. Close to the well is the place which is said to have housed suites of rooms.' 

Besides the main flight of stairs, two subsidiary staircases in the thickness of the side walls also 
give access to the landings. 

A raised platform with a tank on either side, marks the well on the ground level. At present, the 
water level is 15.2 m below the parapet. | 

The inscription fixed in the well records the date of construction of the baoli, 1069 AH 
(1658-59 CE), in numerals as well as in chronogrammatic form. The name of the builder is given as 
Saidu. The local inhabitants know him by the name of Saidu Kalal, the surname indicating that he 
belonged to the community of traders." Traditionally, though, he is believed to have been a mace- 
bearer to Shah Jahan. 
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The fact that two baolis were built along this Delhi-Multan highway within a period of fifteen 
years underscores the importance of the route during the heyday of the Mughal empire. 

Baoli at Sirsa 

Situated outside the Rania Gate of the town, this baoli, according to Rodgers, was considered an 
ornament to the town and its water was greatly preferred." He adds that Ratno, the widow of Gurdial 
Khatri, being a wealthy and childless woman, got this baoli constructed for the public good in the 
seventeenth century. Nothing has survived of this structure. 

Baoli at Abohar (District Firozpur) 

An Arabic inscription from Abohar (now preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta) refers to 
the reconstruction of a baoli during the governorship of Qutlug Khan Aibak, in the year 635 AH 
(1237-38 CE)." 


B) Baolis along the Delhi-Multan Route П 

This route (taken by Timur at the end of the fourteenth century) passed through Jind, Kaithal, and 
Tohana before meeting Route I near Sirsa. The remains of one baoli can still be seen each at Kaithal 
and Tohana. 

Baoli at Kaithal (District Kurukshetra) 

Situated adjoining the enclosure wall of the local civil hospital, this baoli is being used as a 
garbage pit with the result that none of the hundred steps of the structure leading to the water is 
visible now. However, in its pristine condition it must have been an impressive structure, so much so 
that the Archaeological Survey of India declared it a protected monument as early as in 1919." Some 
repairs to it were effected during the year 1935-36," but later the department seems to have lost 
interest. Now it does not figure on the list of protected monuments of either the central government or 
the Haryana state government. 

The whole area covered by the baoli measures 77.2 by 8.8 m. Arcades of semi-octagonal recesses 
1.8 m broad and 1.2 m deep relieve the monotony of the side walls which are supported by two arches 
thrown across them. In the first archway, a 4.1 m broad four-centred arch forms the main opening 
which is flanked by a 1.2 m broad arch. 

Besides the main flight of stairs, the baoli has one subsidiary stairway, descending near the second 
archway. Both stairways communicate with a well of 6 m diameter set at the end of the structure. 

Traditionally, the baoli is associated with the name of Chhajju Mal but Rodgers attributes its 
construction to one Sandhas. Nothing is known about either of the two persons. The use of cusped 
profile for the main opening in the second archway built across the side walls, indicates the 
construction of the baoli during the reign of Shah Jahan (1628—58) or later when the cusped arch was 
in vogue. 

Baoli at Tohana (District Hisar) 

Situated on the outskirts of the town, in Chaukhandi muhalla, this baoli is also in utter ruin. 
None of its stairs leading to the water is extant, and it too is filled with garbage. Although a bit smaller 
in size, this baoli is símilar to the one at Kaithal. It covers an overall area measuring 60.0 by 7.4 m. The 
semi-octagonal recesses in the side walls are 1.7 m broad and 0.8 m deep. The central opening in the 


first archway is 3.1 m broad and those on the sides 1 т broad each. The main arch of the second 
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archway here too has a cusped profile, and the subsidiary stairway is also present here and situated near 
the well. The well, measuring 5.3 m in diameter, has two large sockets near. ће parapet for affixing the 
rafters of the wheel for drawing water. On the ground level, the well is surrounded with an octagonal ` 
platform of 4.6 m side. At present, the water-table is merely 8.6 m below the parapet. 

Nothing whatsoever is known about the builder of the baoli or the date of its construction. During 
the last century both Hindus and Muslims laid equal claim to it. Rodgers arbitrarily places its construction 
during the time of the Lodi rulers (1451-1526). If the presence of the cusped arch is any indication, this 
baoli too, like the one at Kaithal, could not have been constructed before the reign of Shah Jahan. 


C) Baolis along the Agra~Lahore Route 

Of the known baolis in the region under survey, ten quenched the thirst of travellers along this 
highway which connected the capital Agra with the north-west frontier. Of the ten baolis seven still 
survive in various stages of decay. These are situated at Hodal, Sirhind, Doraha, Kanech, Sultanpur 
Lodi, Goindwal, and Sarai Amanat Khan. None of these bears any inscription. However, most probably 
all these were built during the Mughal period when this route became the imperial highway to the 
north-western frontier of the empire. 

Baoli at Hodal (District Faridabad) 

It is situated in the main bazaar of the town. The baoli proper is preceded by a lofty gateway, 
measuring 11 m square. One four-centred archway pierces each of its sides. From there descends a 5 m 
broad flight of stairs, now in ruins. After descending a distance of about 50 m, there is a well. The side 
` walls of the baoli have rows of semi-octagonal recesses but there is no archway across the walls. But for 
the gateway which is a brick structure, the rest is made of rubble. 

The British traveller William Finch who passed through the town in 1611, mentions “a faire 
fountaine [i.e. well], three stories and one hundred steps”. The reference is, most probably, to the 
baoli. But he situates it near the entrance of the serai. On the other hand, Rodgers locates the baoli one 
kos (about four kilometres) from the town and adds that it was "built by Kashi Ram Chowdhary of 
Hodal" in the fourth decade of the eighteenth century." According to him, the well was in good repair 
and its water extensively used for various purposes. 

Baoli at Rajpura (District Patiala) 

An old baoli situated near the caravanserai at Rajpura is mentioned in the Phulkian States 
Gazetteer of 1904.5 Although the serai is still extant, it is not possible to locate the baoli as the 
surrounding area has been built over. 

Baoli at Sirhind (District Fatehgarh Saheb) 

Situated to the east of Aam Khas Bagh, in the fields, this baoli lies buried under debris. The 
breadth of the stairway is 3.5 m, which after treading a distance of 19.5 m communicates with the shaft 
of a circular well on the other end. The well is also covered with wild growth. Only some arched 
openings near the well are visible now. 

Baoli at Jandiali (District Fatehgarh Saheb) | 

Not long ago, the remains of а baoli could be seen in the fields outside the village Jandiali 
(figure 2). The total area covered by the structure measured 28 by 5 m. At one end of the baoli was a 
square room and at the other a circular well. A 3.5 m broad flight of stairs joined the room with the well. 
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2 Baoli at Jandiali, 1989 (not extant now) 
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4 Plan of baoli at Kanech 


Baoli at Khanna (District Ludhiana) 

“A baoli of brick, dry and in ruins” at Khanna, built by a lady called Dhyan Kaur (died 1850), is 
mentioned about the beginning of the present century in the Ludhiana District Gazetteer.” At that time, 
it was in the possession of the government and not looked after. The structure is not traceable now. 

Baoli at Doraha (District Ludhiana) | 

It is situated to the south of the Mughal serai of the town. Including its well of 7.5 m diameter, it 
measures slightly more than 46 m in length. From the northern side, a 9 m broad staircase gently 
descends to the water level which has risen much now. Adjoining the well is a 4 m square room, with 
a 2.5 m deep recess in each side. Through the facing wall of the room, three arched openings look into 
the shaft of the well. 


Probably, this baoli was built contemporaneously with the neighbouring serai, sometime between 


1611 and 1620.” 
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Baoli at Kanech (District Ludhiana) 

Not far away from Doraha, this baoli lies in the fields outside the village Kanech (figure 3). The 
whole structure is about 42 m long (figure 4). The main flight of steps, descending in two stages, gives 
access to a square room of 4 m side, having a 3.3 m deep porch in front. One additional stairway also 
descends from the roof into the porch. The back wall of the room opens into the well of 8.5 m 
diameter. 

On the exterior, an octagonal platform, approached by three steps on each side, surrounds the well. 
At the end of the platform is a small tank into which water flowed through a 0.6 m broad channel. 

Rodgers randomly places the construction of this baoli during the Sikh period — that is, during the 
first half of the nineteenth century," but in its total appearance it is not different from the baoli at 
Doraha. So, most probably, it is also a structure of Mughal times. 

Baoli at Nurmahal (District Jalandhar) 

The former existence of a baoli at Nurmahal is known through a popular tradition recorded more 
than a century ago.” It was situated near the tomb of Fatech Ali Shah, to the north-east of the 
magnificent serai built by Nur Jahan Begum. 

Baoli at Sultanpur Lodi (District Kapurthala) 

Situated 2 km north-east of the town, in the fields, this structure is made of brick and grey 
sandstone, the latter probably taken from some ancient monument.” As the baoli is situated not far 
from the bank of the river Kali Vein, the water-table was not deep and hence the flight of stairs not 
long. Covering an area measuring 19.5 by 12.3 m, it is entered through a 1.3 m broad archway. From 
there a 3.9 m broad flight of steps descends to a well of 7.8 m diameter, now partially filled up. The 
well has an archway, 0.92 m broad, the purpose of which is not known. Two rooms measuring 6.4 by 
2.7 m and 2.63 by 2.57 m respectively, flanking the stairway are also extant. | 

Baoli at Goindwal (District Amritsar) 

This baoli, originally built by the third Sikh Guru Amar Das in 1559, owes its present appearance 
to renovations during recent decades.^ Although it is now a place of pilgrimage, forming part of a large 
religious complex, it was actually built for the benefit of travellers along the route. 

The water level in the well is reached below a 3 m broad flight of 84 steps, including three 
landings. The whole structure extends to a length of 60 m. The slanting roof over the stairway is also a 
later addition as it is not seen in an old picture of the baoli. 

Baoli at Sarai Amanat Khan (District Amritsar) 

Locally known as Sarad Khana or "cool resort", this baoli is situated to the west of the 
caravanserai. | 

The portion of the baoli containing stairs is 11.3 m long at the end of which is a well of 8 m 
diameter (figure 5). Most of this section is covered with debris and wild growth. At the northern end 
of the baoli is a double-storeyed structure (figure 6). It comprises three inter-connected rooms on the 
ground floor and the same number of rooms on the upper storey. The northern facade of the building 
has a large recess, covered with a four-centred arch and placed in a square framework. The recess is 
pierced with three arches, each giving access to one of the rooms. Each room measures 3.6 m square. . 
The central room opens on to the stairs on the southern side. The upper storey rooms are approached 
by climbing this flight of stairs. 
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5 Plan of the baoli at Sarai Amanat Khan 
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6 Baoli at Sarai Amanat Khan: double-storeyed structure at northern end 
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On the basis of the similarity of the general architectural style, it may be assumed that this baoli 
was also built by Amanat Khan Shirazi, the calligrapher of the Taj Mahal, who built the nearby 


caravanserai (in 1640-41) in which the village Sarai Amanat Khan is located now.” 


D) Baoli along Another Route from Ludhiana to Lahore 
This route between Ludhiana and Lahore as traversed by Lieutenant William Barr of the Bengal Horse 
Artillery, in 1839, passed through Sidhwan, Dharamkot, Makhu, Harike, Patti, and Sur Singh.“ Barr 
mentions one baoli along the route. 

Baoli near Harike (District Amritsar) 

This baoli, not traceable now, was situated at a distance of 3 km from Harike towards Patti. Barr 
describes the structure as "a large baoli, or well, at one end of which a building is erected for the 
accommodation of travellers, and from whence a flight of steps leads down to an arcade close to the 


surface of the water. This arcade is finished in a neat and somewhat ornamented style, being decorated 


17 
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with pilasters, and having recesses for lamps... 


E) Some Other Baolis 
Besides those described above, the following three public baolis are also known: 

Baoli at Kahnuwan (District Amritsar) 

In the small baoli at Kahnuwan,? only a 2.5 m broad and 5.6 m long flight of steps is attached to 
a well of 2.5 m diameter." A more ambitious structure was simply not possible as the area is very low- 
lying and hence swampy. 

Baoli at Nawashahr (District Jalandhar) 

This town, known by the name of Naushahra in medieval times,” also had a small baoli. It has 
been filled and only a few steps are visible now. 

Baoli near Pinangwan (District Gurgaon) 

Situated near the village, this baoli was built as an adjunct to the nearby anonymous tomb. 


Measuring 21.3 by 7.3 m, it is completely covered with wild growth. 


BAOLIS BUILT FOR PRIVATE USE 


Not merely a source of water supply for travellers or domestic and agricultural use, a baoli served as a 
cool resort also. Affluent persons built baolis exclusively for their private use. These private baolis were 
planned in such a way as would provide ample cool space for the repose of the owner and the ladies of 
his harem during the scorching heat of a summer day. Two specimens of this class are also known from 
the region under survey. 

Baoli at Narnaul (District Mohindergarh) 

This baoli forms part of a large complex given the appellation of Mirza Ali Jan ka takht or 
"the throne of Mirza Ali Jan". Though the structure bears two long inscriptions, these are affixed 
at such inaccessible places and the letters have eroded so much that it was not possible to get 
readable photographs. However, the name of the reigning emperor Akbar Padshah is quite clear in 


the inscription at the top. Therefore, the construction of this baoli took place sometime between 
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7 Baolt at Narnaul: gateway 
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8 Baoli at Narnaul: underground arcade 


1556-1605. The chronicles of the period of Akbar are silent about the identity of 
Mirza Ali Jan. 

Breadthwise, the structure measures 13.4 m. The gateway to the baoli is a majestic, 11 m high 
structure surmounted with an open, pillared pavilion, covering an area 6.9 by 2.5 m (figure 7). One 
long inscription runs along the parapet of this pavilion. Each of its pillars, measuring 0.36 m square and 
bearing carvings in bas-relief, is made of black stone. The rest of the complex is made of rubble. Only a 
carved band of red sandstone appears at the parapet of the pavilion. The baoli extends to a length of 
37 m. At its southern end is an octagonal well of 3 m side. On either side of the flight of stairs leading 
to the water are arcades, each one aisle deep. Currently, only two storeys of arcades are visible below 
ground level (figure 8). The rest lies submerged in the thick and murky green waters of the baoli. 

In tront of the gateway of the baoli is an octagonal tank of 3 m side, 1.3 m deep, with a fountain 
in the middle. From here extended a small garden, covering an area measuring 44.4 by 12.1 m. All that 
survives of this garden are two water-chutes, formed by receding layers of stone. 

Baoli at Farrukhnagar (District Gurgaon) 

The so-called baoli of Ghaus Ali Shah at Farrukhnagar, situated to the south of the town, is 
different from the genre described above (figure 9). Strictly speaking, this structure is a kunda (Sanskrit, 
meaning ріс, "pond" etc.), another type of well-monument. 

The nucleus of the monument is formed by an octagonal tank of 7.25 m side, with a well in the 
centre which guarantees a constant flow of fresh water. The tank is encircled with a 0.9 m broad 
parapet from where three sets of double flights of steps lead to the water level. A 2.4 m wide corridor. 


opening on the tank through three cusped arches on each side, runs around the tank. From outside, 
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9 Baoli at Farrukhnagar 


access is provided through a long sloping passage under a double-storeyed structure. A flight of steps on 
the exterior communicates with the upper storey from where one can also reach the corridor directly by 
descending stairs built in the thickness of the wall. 

The large gateway forming part of the monument was originally one of the entrances to this 
formerly fortified town. 

The construction of this baoli is traditionally attributed to its Jat ruler Raja Suraj Mal of 
Bharatpur who occupied the town in 1757, for a few years." The tank was cleaned out about a century 
later, in 1861." 

With the introduction of easier methods of water supply and mitigating heat, the basic purpose of 
baolis has vanished. Hence the construction of new baolis has greatly diminished, though it has not 
altogether gone out of vogue. For example, the construction of a new baoli was started as late as 1984, 
at village Dalla (District Kapurthala). The purpose of its construction is different now. It forms part of 


a religious complex where pilgrims take a dip in its cool water. 


NOTES 

All photographs and plans are by the author. 
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| t is most unfortunate that the study of Persian, which was at one time the court language as well as 
medium of instruction over a considerable part of the Indian subcontinent, has received an almost 
unretrievable setback, particularly after Independence. The beauty and richness of this language and its 
literature apart, its claim to utmost importance as the primary instrument for the study of late medieval 
Indian history stands undisputed. Time and again, this importance has been stressed by research 
scholars who have to rely upon vast historical sources in Persian." | 

The handicap of insufficient knowledge of Persian has on the one hand been responsible for 
many gaps in knowledge, particularly of the administrative, social, and cultural aspects of late medieval 
Indian history.” On the other hand, it has led eminent art historians into acts of omission and 
commission resulting in erroneous conclusions, some serious. In this article, it is intended to spotlight a 
few avoidable errors and lapses resulting from incorrect, faulty, or incomplete decipherment and 
translation of Persian inscriptions, in the form of signatures, endorsements, legends, seals, inscriptions 
on miniatures, in illustrated manuscripts, colophons of manuscripts, etc. in the Catalogue of the 
exhibition INDIA! held at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, on the occasion of the 
Festival of India from September 14, 1985 to January 5, 1986. These errors and lapses, even if minor, 
mislead other scholars, students, and readers, as interpretations and conclusions based on faulty readings 
or translations would be taken as authentic. I had occasion to point out in a previous paper, how in 
one case a fairly easily legible and in another a perfectly legible signature, was left unread or wrongly 
and doubtfully read, resulting in sending into oblivion two Mughal painters with signed published 
works.‘ 

What is inexplicable to me is that in not a few cases the Persian endorsements are left out or 
cropped or insufficiently included in the illustration, though space permits, while Quranic texts or 
poems having no direct bearing on any aspect of the study are quoted in full. In quite a few cases, 
inscriptions have not been reproduced clearly. This deprives the scholar of the opportunity to check 
the veracity of the statements made in regard to the illustrations and the bases on which absolutely 
rests the determination of the period of the subject concerned. This dating in turn forms the main basis 
(as in the case of architecture) of determination of stylistic features of different schools or regions or 
dynasties, which again are used to fix the date of undated objects. And since errors are found not just 
in exceptional cases, one is reasonably bound to be sceptical about statements in the case of subjects 


not supported by full and clear illustrations of their endorsements.’ 


1 Folio (recto) from an Imperial Album (Welch, op.cit., 1985, p. 221, no. 147) 

Containing a recently discovered picture by Farrukh Beg, this folio has been described thus: “An Old 
Sufi. Inscribed, top right: ‘the work of the Wonder of the Age [Nadir al-Asr] Farrukh Beg in his 
seventieth year inscribed after the opening... in battle in the tenth regnal year Hijra 1024 [1615]’; 


inscribed, lower inner border in the hand of Shah Jahan: ‘Farrukh Beg, with seal of Nadaram Pandit’. 


Later on, in the detailed discussion of the subject, it is stated: 


Previous page 
1 Well/Reservoir inscription. Deccan, Bijapur, 1671—72 CE. Basalt; 41.5 x 62.5 x 22.0 cm. Archaeological Museum, Bijapur. 
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The lengthy inscription [i.e. the one at top right], presumably in the artist's hand, not only 

tells us that Farrukh Beg was seventy years old in 1615 but also refers to a battle, the name 

of which is illegible. Since the only major clash of arms during Jahangir’s tenth regnal year 

was at Roshangarh, near Khirki (where the imperial forces roundly defeated a Deccani 

alliance that included Farrukh Beg’s former employer, Sultan Ibrahim ‘Adil-Shah), the 

artists words must have increased Jahangir's enjoyment of the miniature, reminding him 

not only of victory but that he had hired away an enemy's most renowned artist. 

The above statement is a classic example of speculation. First, the inscription has not been completely 
and correctly read and on the basis of this Welch makes his untenable statement. The correct and 
complete reading of the inscription which is fairly legible even in its reproduction runs as follows: 

‘amal-i-Nadiru’l-‘Asr Farrukh Beg. Dar San-i-haftad salagi marqum sakhte. Bad ах fath-i-Rana 

dar Ajmer ba-nazar dar-awurd dar sana julus 10, Hijri 1024. Work of Nadiru’l-‘Asr (Wonder 

of the Age) Farrukh Beg. He painted it at the age of seventy. After the victory over the 

Rana (Amar Singh of Chitor), he placed it (before the royal) gaze at Ajmer in the regnal 

year 10, Hijri 1024. [This was in or after Bahman, 10th regnal year or Muharram 1024 or 

February 1615.] 

Thus there is no reference to any battle at all, which demolishes the entire theory built up on this 
incorrectly and incompletely read inscription. In other words, the statement that "the artist's words" 
must have increased Jahangir's enjoyment of the miniature reminding him of having won a victory 
(over his Deccan foes) and hired an enemy's most renowned artist stands unwarranted. 

The other presumption is that this inscription is “presumably in the artist's hand”. It is definitely 
not so. Ányone conversant with the Persian language can see that it is by someone other than the 
artist, which is clearly indicated by the text. Nor does the writing appear to be in the hand of the 
Mughal emperor Jahangir to whom it was presented, as a comparison with notes on manuscripts and : 
miniatures in his characteristic individual bold lettering usually without dots will show beyond any 
doubt. This note is evidently by an official of Jahangir, in all probability one of those in charge of the 
miniatures of the royal collection. Then again, there is no basis for attributing to Shah Jahan the note 
in the lower inner border referring to “Farrukh Beg". This could perhaps be in the hand of Jahangir. 

In other words, this endorsement of the picture has no bearing whatsoever on the puzzling 
question of the period of Farrukh Beg's career under Jahangir and, if at all, under Ibrahim Adil Shah. 
Nor does there exist any ground to assert that Jahangir had hired an enemy's most renowned artist. 

As a matter of fact, very little is known about the career of Farrukh Beg, particularly in respect of 
his having served at the Bijapur court some time towards the end of Akbar’s reign and the first five or 
ten of Jahangir's reign. This point has been discussed threadbare by Professor Nazir Ahmad in his re- 
examination of the views of a Czech scholar Lubor Hajek and the famous British expert on Mughal 
painting Robert Skelton.’ But Nazir Ahmad also has not pronounced any definite view on this issue. It 
is beyond the scope of this article to go into details, but I think that Farrukh Beg never left the Mughal 
court of Akbar and Jahangir for Bijapur, but may have gone there to paint a portrait of Ibrahim Adil 
Shah, just as Jahangir had sent Bishan Das to Iran to paint a portrait of Shah Abbas. 

It may be pointed out that the seal at the bottom right corner is that of Pandit Nand Ram Dar, 
not Pandit Nadaram as stated by Welch who also omits the date of the seal, AH 1191 (1777-78 CE). 
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2 Four Portraits of Courtiers. From the Kevorkian Album (Welch, op.cit., 1985, p. 226, no. 148) 
This piece has been partly dealt with in an earlier article wherein I have shown that names of two of 
the four painters Narottam and Murar, artists of portraits of Abdul-Khalig and Jamal Khan Qarawal 
(not Qarabul as stated in the caption to no. 148) have not been correctly deciphered.’ All four artists 
have been taken to belong to Jahangir's time (circa 1615)? This is only partially correct: at least one of 
them is not. Murar, more than half a dozen of whose paintings are known from the Windsor Palace 
Badshah Nama manuscript (a history of Shah Jahan by Abdul-Hamid Lahori, who completed it in 1648 
CE) and elsewhere, cannot be called Jahangir's artist. Also, the subject of his portrait, Jamal Khan 
Qarawal, was an official of the Mughal emperor Shah Jahan and repeatedly finds mention in Persian 
histories of Shah Jahan." As for Narottam, whose name was deciphered for the first time by this writer, 
nothing is known about him. Nor do we know anything about Abdul-Khalig, the subject of his 
portrait. A search into historical works for the latter may help determine his period. Until then, 
Narottam cannot be assigned with much certainty to Jahangir’s period alone. 

Secondly, the name of the subject of the portrait by Balchand has been wrongly deciphered as 
“Raj Singh” instead of the correct "Raja Sarang Dev”, “an intimate servant” and a trusted nobleman of 
Jahangir who mentions him repeatedly in his memoirs. He generally acted as a royal emissary and 
under Jahangir communicated important royal directives and farmans to the princes and nobles away 
from the court. He rose to a rank of 1,500/600." Raja Sarang Dev seems to have continued to serve 
under Shah Jahan and he is last heard of as having been sent under Bahadur Khan Rohila to reinforce 
the main battalion under the overall command of Prince Aurangzeb to extirpate Jujhar Singh Bundela 
in the eighth regnal year on 15th Rabi II 1045 (September 28, 1635). 

The dates in the career of Raja Sarang Dev should help determine the time of this painting by 
Balchand. Unfortunately, Jahangir who is normally particular about the mention of conferment of titles 
and mansabs, does not refer to the bestowal of the title of Raja on Sarang Dev whom he repeatedly 
refers to as an intimate servant. He first mentions him in the fifth regnal year on the occasion of the 
New Regnal Year awards (24 Dhil-Hijja 1018 = March 20, 1610 CE) without the title Raja but in his 
mention in the tenth regnal year (5 Adhar corresponding to circa 24 Dhil-Qada 1024 or January 14, 
1616 CE), he is mentioned with the title "Raja". Thus the title must have been awarded sometime 
between 1610 and 1616 CE. This would also help determine the span of Balchand's career as a 
painter.” 

The statement, “As before, the subjects! names were noted, often in Jahangir's own hand”, 
though not categorical, does seem to imply that some if not all of these were in that emperor's hand. 
However, none of them appears to be in his hand — rather, in all probability, that of the officials in 
charge of the royal painting department. 


3 Gulistan Manuscript (Welch, op.cit., 1985, p. 242, nos. 158 a-f) 

In his brief account of this excellent manuscript by one of the most reputed calligraphers, and its six 
small miniatures, Welch has devoted more than necessary space to the legend that the manuscript was 
being read by Princess Jahanara, daughter of Shah Jahan, when her dress tragically caught fire and she 
sustained severe burns in 1644." It is surprising that such a reputed art historian should resort to 
quoting a legend when the event has been described by contemporary historians, who make no 
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mention of the reading of any manuscript. They report that her dress caught fire when she was halfway 
across the hall while retiring to her apartments after bidding farewell to her father on the night of the 
27th Muharram 1054 (April 4, 1644 CE).? 

Welch then speculates that “on this occasion presumably, the manuscript became sopped 
with water and its borders and miniatures were disturbingly stained. In the aftermath of the dousing, 
Shah Jahan commissioned his artists to treat the manuscript with as much care as his physicians had 
treated the princess.” This, to put it mildly, is nothing short of taking recourse to if not creating a 
legend in preference to contemporary evidence, just to support the theory — its correctness or 
otherwise apart — that the miniatures under notice were done by Shah Jahan’s artists. Welch refers 
the manuscript being “given by Emperor Akbar to one [italics mine] Mu'min [sic] Khan”, having 
Jahangir's name, presumably as owner, and mentioning Shah Jahan's eighth regnal year and the 
names of Dara Shikoh and Jahan Ara. Had he quoted and illustrated the endorsements in detail, 
they would have possibly furnished some revealing information about the manuscript and the 
miniatures, original or retouched. The manuscript must have arz-dida notes of its successive 
custodians in the imperial library, and endorsements of owners which furnish this type of valuable 
information. 

Then again, the identifications of the subjects of the miniatures by another reputed authority on 
painting, B.W. Robinson, followed by Welch are wrong in all the six cases except in the case of 158a 
which too is only partially correct.? Space does not permit me to detail these here. Likewise, it would 
have been fair to Welch and to cynical readers like myself had the signatures of artists referred to by 
him been reproduced in legible size. 


4 Rahl (Welch, op.cit., 1985, p. 284, no. 189) 

This entry is perhaps the greatest blunder in the entire book. Welch, on the basis of its wrongly read 
inscription, is inclined to attribute it "likely" to the time of "Sultan Husain II who reigned at 
Ahmadnagar for only one year, in 1588-89", According to Welch, the calligraphic inscriptions are in 
Naskhi script and although most of them are invocations to God and praises of Shiite Imams, one of 
them reads, “During the time of the sultan of the time, Shah Sultan Husain Dinparvar [Protector of the 
Еа”. The fact is that the inscriptions on the rahl (crossed stand for holy book) are not only in 
Arabic but in Persian also; the one mentioning Sultan Shah Husain is in Persian verse. The Arabic 
inscriptions, apart from invocations to God — names of Shiite Imams do not appear in the legible 
portions of the illustration — seem to me to be in verse; a clear illustration in full would have confirmed 
this. These are in excellent Naskhi, no doubt. 

The Persian inscription which is in excellent Nasta'liq and of which only the concluding verse 
appears clearly in the reproduction, seems to comprise two verses; the first, the fairly correct translation 
of which has been given by Welch, is not legible in the illustration. The second or concluding unread 
verse contains the name of the manufacturer of the rahl and, what is more important, the date of its 
manufacture in a chronogram composed by the artisan himself. It reads: 

Sakht in rahl-o-guft tarikhash 

Banda-i-kamtarin 'Ali Akbar. 

He made this Rahl and (also) composed its date: (namely) The least slave ‘Ali Akbar. 
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The second hemistich comprises the chronogrammatic phrase,” which yields the year AH 1114 
(1702-03 CE).” 

In other words, this fine art piece “of cast and chased bronze inlaid with turquoise is embellished 
with pierced arabesques and calligraphic inscriptions” in both Naskhi and Nasta'liq of an exquisite 
order, and was manufactured by 'Ali Akbar in 1702-03 during the time of the religion-protecting king, 
Sultan Husain. 

This Sultan Husain has nothing to do with Sultan Husain Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar in the 
Deccan who ruled for one year in 1588-89; he is Sultan Husain Safavi, the last but one Safavid king of 
Iran who ruled from AH 1104 to 1135 (1692-1722 CE).? Therefore, the hollow statement “The 
working of the calligraphy and the style and material of the stand relate to metalwork from the 


Deccan”, coming from Welch despite the perfectly legible Persian inscription is indeed surprising. 


5 Dish with Calligraphic Inscription and a Whorl of Fish (Welch, op.cit., 1985, p. 299, no. 199) 
This object is taken by Welch to be one of "several bronze and copper vessels .... Most are inscribed 
with Qur'anic verses in Naskhi script of such striking boldness and monumentality they resemble the 
stone-cut inscriptions on Bijapuri architecture." The dish is attributed by him to the Deccan, Bijapur, 
circa 1600.^ While I do not consider myself competent to pronounce any judgement on this attribution 
on stylistic grounds, as an epigraphist I can confidently contradict Welch's statement regarding the 
resemblance of the inscription on this dish with the monumental epigraphy of Bijapur, hundreds of 
specimens of which I have come across in my career. I would hesitate to attribute this dish to the 
period and place which Welch does, on epigraphical grounds. Nor is there anything in Bijapur 
calligraphy "to bring to mind Ottoman calligraphy and suggest that Turkish scribes were employed by 
the Adil Shahis". This is just wishful thinking. The founder of the Adil Shahi dynasty, a Turk only in 
origin, was an Iranian for all practical purposes and the Adil Shahis never had any direct relations with 
the Ottomans. On the contrary, they had relations with Iran. In any case as to stylistic grounds for this 
attribution, one can reasonably expect to be convinced about the features of a particular style, which 
are determined, as in architecture, again, only by specimens authentically dated through epigraphs and 
indisputable contemporary literary evidence and not mere speculative plausible statements. This has to 
be borne in mind while accepting the attribution of this art object to the Deccan, Bijapur, circa 1600. 
Secondly, Welch, unlike in other more important cases, has quoted the inscription in full, even 
though he himself does not consider it to have any bearing on the study of the inscribed object from 
the art or historical point of view. Here too, I am sorry to say with due deference, that Professor 
Annemarie Schimmel, whom I have the privilege to know, has evidently through oversight not 


indicated that the words "of preserving them” are also missing from the Quranic text.” 


6 Sultan Muhammad Adil Shah and Ikhlas Khan Ride an Elephant 

(Welch, op.cit., 1985, p. 300, no. 200) 

This painting is stated to have been signed: “Haidar Ali, Ibrahim Khan, Bijapur”. From this, it is not 
clear as to whether the miniature was painted by one or two painters. In his note on this piece, Welch 
does not refer to the inscription to the left of the tail of the elephant, reading from below upwards: 


“Amal-i-Haidar ‘Ali wa Ibrahim Khan”, “Work of Haidar ‘Ali and Ibrahim Khan". Also, the place name 
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Bijapur does not occur in the inscription on the illustration. This is evidently an addition by the person 
who deciphered this inscription, published at least thrice before.” In any case the inscription does not 
directly associate this piece with Bijapur, as the caption would have one believe. 


7 Architectural Inscription (Welch, op.cit., 1985, p. 307, no. 206) (figure 1) 
This has been thus described: “Inscribed: ‘My mosque of which I laid foundation, from the fear of God 
from the very first day’. Deccan, Bijapur, dated AH 1082 (1671-72)." 

This description does not relate to the exhibit illustrated (no. 206), but pertains to another, 
probably of the same group, referred to in the brief notice." The illustrated epigraphical tablet contains 
this inscription: "Chashma-i-az Kauthar sana 1082". "A stream from Kauthar (in Paradise). Year AH 
1082." It may also be noted that the wrong inscription which appears in the caption does not bear any 
date. Again, its translation should correctly be: "[This is] a mosque founded on piety from its very day 
or date." 

[t is evident that Welch has confused his notes creating this misleading impression. That may be 
excusable. But what is not excusable is that he should have based his note apparently on obsolete 
notices, readings, and translations published decades ago, and ignored more recent publications. These 
two inscriptions, along with a few more from the Bijapur Museum, were published with their text 
translations and illustrations in the epigraphical journal of the Archaeological Survey of India.? Also, 
the original provenance of the tablet is not Asar Mahal (correctly, Place of Relics of Prophet 
Muhammad); it appears to have belonged to a cistern in the mosque referred to in the other 
inscription. The two slabs were lying in the Asar Mahal before their removal to the museum. 


8 The House of Bijapur (Welch, op.cit., 1985, p. 310, no. 208) 
The painting is inscribed: "Work of Kamal Muhammad and Chand Muhammad. Deccan, Bijapur, circa 
1680". The names of the two painters have not come out clearly in the plate. However, no mention 
has been made in the entry of the inscription at the top of the painting: "Shah 'Abbas Badshah-i-Iran", 
“Shah ‘Abbas, the king of Iran". Nor has attempt been made to identify the figure to the right of the 
enthroned first ruler of the house (according to identification by Welch and other scholars). The 
former, from the headgear — a crown with tassel, evidently represents a king and the caption may 
pertain to him, recalling a similar portrait of Jahangir and Shah Abbas.? But what seems to strike me here 
is that this portrait of the progenitor of the Adil Shah rulers closely resembles a portrait of his 
contemporary Sultan Quli, the founder of the neighbouring Qutb Shahi kingdom of Golconda and 
Haydarabad.*! This striking resemblance — features, posture, headgear, gown, flower in right hand, etc. — 
should have been taken into account and commented upon by the concerned scholars, including Welch. 
Also, no note has been taken of the fact that in this and no. 6 above (perhaps the only two 
paintings attributed to the Bijapur school in this catalogue) the work is done by a pair, without 


indicating the exact part done by each, unlike in Mughal miniatures. 


9 Circular Salver (Welch, op.cit., 1985, p. 310, no. 209) (figure 2) 
According to the note on this exhibit by its owner, Jagdish Mittal, Annemarie Schimmel has pointed 
out certain errors in the inscription thereon that show that it was executed by someone who did not 
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2 Circular salver. Deccan, probably Golconda, circa 1600 CE. Copper, chased and engraved with traces of gilding; diameter 
60.5 cm. Jagdish and Kamla Mittal Museum of Indian Art, Hyderabad, 76.1442. 


know Arabic." The inscription, stated to be Deccani in character — whatever this may mean - is a 
Shiite version of the Kalima (the Muslim profession of faith) and the phrase "nasrun min Allah wa 
fathun qax[ib]", “Help from God and near victory [sic]; Sura 61:13." The so-called errors in the 
inscription are cited to furnish one of the grounds to suspect that the salver was executed by a local 
(probably Golconda) Hindu craftsman. Whatever the soundness of other grounds for this view, the fact 
is that there is not a single error in the inscription as alleged; and even if there were, it would have 
nothing to do with the craftsman unless he was also a calligrapher. For the inscriptions, as in the case 
of those on stone, were designed by calligraphers and carved or engraved by engravers. 

Then again, in this note by Mittal, only one error has been specified, indirectly, by adding the 
letters "ib" in square brackets. Thus, according to Schimmel, who read the inscription, the last two 
letters "ib" (ya and ba) of the word "qarib" are not in the inscription. But a close look at the plate will 


show that these "missing" letters are very much there — beneath the word “nasrun”. In this inscription 
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one or more letters of one word are written much apart from the other component-letters of that word. 
To cite a similar example, the three letters of the word wali have been written as liwa (lam-ya and wav 


instead of wa and lam-ya). 


10 Song from an Illuminated Dakani Manuscript in Nasta'liq Script 

(Welch, op.cit., 1985, p. 314, no. 211) (figure 3) 

In his note on this exhibit from his collection, Jagdish Mittal has proposed to give "only a rough 
translation" of the poem "in view of the obscurities of both script and language". Ali Asani is also 
stated to have made important contributions to this entry and translated the poem. The translation, 


which is not rough but almost literal, reads thus: 
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ў Song from an illuminated Dakani manuscript in Nasta'liq script. 
Deccan, Golconda ог Bijapur, circa 1625-35 CE. Black ink, gold, and 
opaque watercolour on paper; 14.2 x 8.8 cm. Jagdish and Kamla Mittal 
Museum of Indian Art, Hyderabad, 76.1540. 
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Come friends, let us go and arouse... 

The rain clouds of the mountains. 

Let us adorn every tray with gems; 

Let us spread garlands of pearls around our necks; 

Let us make the devotee and dancer dance; 

Let us make them drink wine and let us give them a taste of fun; 

Let us sing the song Malar; 

Abdullah Shah, for the sake of the Prophet, brings the rain. 
There is nothing obscure about the script, which is excellent Nasta‘liq, and the language, Dakani. If at 
all, the language is quaint, though not totally obsolete, as it is even now spoken in uneducated old 
families in the city as well as in rural areas. It is surprising that Mittal had to take the help of Ali 
Asani, a Gujarati by origin and an otherwise competent scholar and teacher in his field, with no 
expertise in Dakani* This handicap of unfamiliarity with the language has been responsible for the 
somewhat incorrect rendering, which has no bearing on the evaluation of this calligraphic panel. To 
me it does not appear to be part of the manuscript of Abdullah Qutb Shah's Diwan of poems, 
particularly in the absence of any description of the recto of the folio; this would be verso of the folio, 
if part of the manuscript. I give below my translation of three of the four verses (1, 2, and 4) of this 
panel, to enable readers to compare it with Ali Asani's: 

Come, friends: Let us go to call [him — rain] to come. 

The darling rain has got displeased; let us persuade and bring him [with us]. 

Let us go, taking trays full of ornaments ljawahir, lit. jewels] [to shower over his head]. 

Let us put garlands of pearls on his neck.... 

Let us sing the Malhar Sohaila. 

May King Abdullah be an offering for the Prophet [Muhammad]! 

We may thus bring the rain.” 
There are quite a few more such notices in the work which on casual scrutiny have been found to be 
full of such errors. Space does not permit me to dwell upon these here. I would conclude the present 
review with just one more example where despite the clearly legible Persian caption, the subject has 
been wrongly identified — as an attendant waving a morchhal (fly-whisk) instead of a British official of 
note with high-sounding titles, and the exact date of the painting overlooked. 


11 Emperor Bahadur Shah II Enthroned (Welch, op.cit., 1985, p. 428, no. 284) 

This entry, published earlier more than once, is stated to have been inscribed with the names and 
titles of the four subjects — the last Mughal emperor, Bahadur Shah, his two sons, and an attendant 
in the background waving a morchhal. The entry also cites, as evidence of the maxim "Titles grow as 
power declines", the inscribed titles — not the full inscription — on the portrait of the emperor 
(Delhi, dated AH 1254; 1838 CE). It leaves out therefrom a couple of these titles, name, and regal 
titles followed by benedictory phrases, to wit: "the real benefactor, metaphorical Lord Abu Zafar 
Sirajud-Din [there is one addition wav-like pesh after, instead of over jim of Siraj] Muhammad 
Bahadur Shah Badshah Ghazi, may Allah perpetuate his kingdom and sovereignty and bestow his 
bounty and benevolence on the worlds". 
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Another omission in the entry is the inscription around the border of the arch above the 
scales of justice in the marble jali over the emperor's head. It reads thus: “dar mah-i-Rabiul- 
Awwal-i-sana 1254 Hijri, mutabiq-i-sana-i-ahad-i-julus-i-mu alla", "IPainted] in the month of Rabi I 
AH 1254 [May 25- June 24, 1838] corresponding to the First Year of exalted accession". The caption 
no doubt gives the date of the painting as AH 1254 (1838 CE), but the inscription gives the month 
during which it was executed. 

More serious than this is the casual approach in the unsatisfactory identification of the fourth 
subject in the painting, standing to the left of the seated emperor, hardly a step behind the heir- 
apparent Mirza Fakhr ad-Din. Holding a morchhal, this figure of a man with a well-trimmed beard, past 
the prime of his youth, has been identified only as an attendant. An attendant he surely is, in the sense 
that he is attending upon the seated emperor with morchhal in hand, but he is certainly not an 
attendant in the general sense Welch's note tends to suggest. This casual identification is inexplicable 
as all the four subjects have been duly described with their names and titles in their captions. The 
inscription in the arched niche behind the morchhal-holding person reads: 

Shabih-i-Nawwab farzand-i-la iq Ruknw's-Saltanat A'zamu'l-Umara Jamshidw' d-Daula Dabiru'l- 

Mulk Mirza Rafel Beg Khan Bahadur Nusrat Jang. (Portrait of Nawwab, worthy son, pillar of 

the kingdom, greatest of the amirs, Jamshidu'd-Daula [lit. Jamshid of the government], 

Dabiru'l-Mulk [lit. Secretary of the kingdom], Mirza Rafel Beg Khan Bahadur Nusrat Jang 

(lit. victor-in-war].) 

I do not have access to the previous sources where this piece has been published. I am therefore unable to 
say if any attempt was made therein to identify this high official as well as his nationality. The inscription 
clearly spells the name proper as R (ra) F (fa) L (lam), which would read as Rafel. This could be Raphael. 
The title Nawwab followed by high-sounding titles, and the honorifics Mirza and Beg before and after the 
name proclaim him to be the highest member in the king's circle outside the members of the royal 
family," which also accounts for only his presence in this picture, painted within barely nine months of 
the emperor's accession. From the name, the title “worthy son" usually given to non-Indians, and the 
features, as also from the headgear, this Rafel or Raphael Beg appears to be a British official, resident at 
the Mughal court. Efforts to trace him have failed despite oral or written inquiries with scholars who have 
worked on this period of Mughal history. But the late Malik Ram (M.R. Baveja), an authority on the 
celebrated contemporary poet Mirza Ghalib, told me in one of our meetings in New Delhi that the poet's 
Diwan (collection) of Persian poems contains a gasida (poem of praise) in which the title Jamshidu'd- 
Раша occurs. І have not, however, been able to lay hand on this poem. 


It is hoped that the above review based on examination of only some inadequately illustrated (and not 
original) material will bring out the importance of the full and correct decipherment, rendering, and 
translation of endorsements on art objects. Art historians can shirk their responsibility in this regard 
only at the cost of the subject. Likewise, the utmost importance of illustrating fully (and if necessary, in 
close-up) signatures, endorsements, and captions cannot be overstressed. Lack of care in this regard, 
which is seen in most of these superbly produced catalogues of and works on art objects of all types, 

will render the views, theories, and interpretations even of eminent art historians, suspect in the eyes of 
discerning readers. 
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NOTES 

1. G.H. Khare, Presidential Address, Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Fortieth Session, Waltair, 1979, 
p. 9. 

2. As it is, only purely historical works — this too not exhaustively — have engaged the attention of our 
historians. But there are works on many other subjects, for example, biographical works of Sufis or other 
Malfuz (Table-Talk), which furnish extremely valuable information on the period to which they relate. For 
example, a great deal of information on various aspects of life and society of Gujarat and Rajasthan, in 
addition to political history of the late fourteenth-early fifteenth century, has been brought to light by this 
writer in his study of only one such work in his Khudabakhsh Memorial Lecture (Patna 1985), since published 
in book form. See Ziyaud-Din Desai, Malfuz Literature as a Source for the Political, Social and Cultural History of 
14th and early 15th century Gujarat and Rajasthan (Patna 1991). 

3. Stuart Cary Welch, India: Art and Culture 1300-1900 (New York 1985). I had occasion to see these exhibits 
as also the exhibits of the Metropolitan Museum of Art itself and those in the Fogg Art Museum (now Arthur 
M. Sackler Gallery) at Harvard University, the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, etc. and was appalled to note 
the faulty labelling of quite a few exhibits with Persian signatures or endorsements. I brought these to the 
notice of the concerned curators-in-charge. Under an Indo-US Commission Grant to attend the Fatehpur Sikri 
` Seminar at Harvard University, and the Monumental Muslim Calligraphy Seminar at Iowa, I had the 
opportunity to see Islamic manuscripts and objects at the Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, and the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art, and furnished correct texts and translations of quite a few manuscripts and 
objects inscribed in Persian. I had also supplied to Glenn Lowry, then Curator at the Freer Gallery, among 
other things a correct text and translation of Mirza 'Abdur-Rahim Khan-i-Khanan's lengthy note written in 
cursive hand without diacritical marks, the incorrect published text of which (Milo Cleveland Beach, The 
Imperial Image, Washington, DC, 1981, p. 131, fig. 21) had misled that eminent art historian and foremost 
expert on Mughal painting to point out the imaginary discrepancy between the statement of the note and the 
number of paintings in the illustrated Ramayana manuscript. This was on November 7, 1985. I find that John 
Seyller has pointed this out in a recent issue of Marg (The Legend of Rama: Artistic Visions, ed. Vidya Dehejia, 
Bombay, 1994, p. 86). 

4. Z.A. Desai, “Two New Mughal Painters with Published Works", Pathways to Literature, Art and Archaeology 
(Pandit G.N. Bahura Felicitation Volume), ed. Chandramani Singh (Jaipur, n.d.), pp. 259-65. 

5. I crave the indulgence of well-informed and better equipped scholars and readers if some of the observations 
in this article have already been made by some scholars, as journals and books are not accessible to me, 
particularly after my taking up residence in Ahmadabad following my retirement in 1983. 

6. Welch, op.cit., 1985, pp. 221-25. 

7. Nazir Ahmad, "A Portrait of Ibrahim Adil Shah II by Farrukh Beg”, Indo-Iranica, Silver Jubilee Number 
1944-69 (Calcutta 1970), pp. 3-19. Stuart Cary Welch in his study of Farrukh Beg’s portrait under notice 
refers to "the pioneering monograph on this fascinating artist, containing bold speculations, many of which 
have proved to be correct". See Skelton, "The Mughal Artist Farrokh Beg", quoted in Welch, op.cit., 1985, 

p. 225, n. 3. That Skelton himself had retracted most of his bold speculations as early as in 1961 does not seem 
to be known to Welch who was evidently not aware of Nazir Ahmad's article. According to Abul-Fazl, Farrukh 
Beg Musawwir came from Kabul to Akbar's court along with many other noblemen and servants of Akbar's 
brother Mirza Muhammad Hakim, about three and a half months after the latter's death. 

8. Z.A. Desai, in Pathways, op.cit. 

9. Welch, op.cit., 1985, р. 226. ` | 

10. W.E. Begley and Z.A. Desai, History of Shah Jahan (forthcoming), Vol. II, p. 191; III, pp. 70, 89, 111; V, p. 21. 
11. A. Rogers and Н. Beveridge, Tuzuk-i-Jahangir Or Memoirs of Jahangir, Part One (reprint, Delhi 1989), 

pp. 165, 303, 361; Part Two, pp. 182, 250, 281, etc. Also see Begley and Desai, op.cit. (pagination likely to 
change), Vol. I, pp. 452, 454, 470, 471; Vol. II, p. 319, and Vol. III, pp. 383, 410. 

12. Begley and Desai, op.cit., Vol. III, p. 410; Abdul-Hamid Lahori, Badshah Nama, I, ii (Calcutta 1867), 

p. 97. 
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13. For this artist and his works, see Welch, op.cit., 1985, pp. 132, 148, 158, 168, 242 n. 4; Milo Cleveland 
Beach, op.cit., 1981, pp. 25, 103, 105, 156, 190, 223, 221. 

14. Welch, op.cit., 1985, p. 242. 

15. Abdul-Hamid Lahori, op.cit., II (Calcutta 1868), p. 363; Inayat Khan, Shah Jahan Nama, eds. W.E. Begley 
and Z.A. Desai (New Delhi 1990), p. 309. 

16. Welch, op.cit., 1985, p. 242. 

17. Mu'nim Khan Khan-i-Khanan was Akbar’s famous general, whose name appears on some manuscripts of 
artistic value. For his career, see Shah Nawaz Khan, Maathirul-Umara, Eng. tr., Vol. II (reprint, Delhi 1979), 
pp. 283-92. 

18. See for example, the note of 'Abdur-Rahim Khan Khan-i-Khanan on the Ramayana manuscript copied 
from the imperial one wherein the number of miniatures is given. See Milo Beach, op.cit., 1981, p. 131, fig. 
21; it is not a colophon as stated by him. This note in the hand of Khan-i-Khanan himself, has been wrongly 
read and translated (ibid., p. 131) as pointed out in note 3. 

19. It is true only in the sense that the author Sa'di meets a friend in a garden. The miniature, as a matter of 
fact, shows the friend dropping the skirtful of flowers gathered in the garden when Sa'di tells him that these 
flowers will remain fresh only for an hour or two, while Sa'di is planning a garden (gulistan) of eternal flowers. 
20. Welch, op.cit., 1985, p. 284. 

21. The actual text of the translated verse given by Welch would be something like this: dar zaman-i-shah-i.... 
Shah Sultan Husain-i-dinparwar. 

22. This verse is clearly legible and is engraved in two panels, one hemistich in each, on the top border of the 
exposed right, i.e. shorter inner, side of the board pointing to the top right corner of the plate. The first 
hemistich must have been engraved in the corresponding, i.e. left, side of the other board. 

23. See the latest genealogical table facing p. 144 in Maryam Mir-Ahmadi, Din-wa-Daulat dar Asr-i-Safavi 
(Religion and Government in the Safavid period), Tehran, 1369 Hijri Shamsi. 

24. Welch, op.cit., 1985, p. 299. 

25. Ibid. 

26. Ibid., p. 301. 

27. Ibid., p. 307. 

28. This is a slight variation of Quran, Chapter IX, Verse 10. 

29. Epigraphia Indica Arabic and Persian Supplement, 1955 and 1956, p. 79, plates XX(a) and (b). 

30. See for example, Beach, op.cit., 1981, p. 31, illustration of Cat. no. 17 b. 

31. See Pratapaditya Pal, Indian Painting, Vol. І, 1000-1700 (Los Angeles 1993), plate facing p. 335. 

32. Welch, op.cit., 1985, p. 313. 

33. Ibid. 

34. This is surprising because Hyderabad, where Mittal resides, has quite a few experts of Dakani language and 
literature. 

35. Sohaila is a kind of song, usually in praise of Prophet Muhammad, composed in proto-Urdu languages like 
Dakani, Gujari, and Hindustani. The earliest reference to it is found in the Fawaidu'l-Fuwad of Amir Hasan 
Sijzi, as being sung in mystic circles in the late thirteenth/early fourteenth century CE. 

36. I have also a fairly good number of notes containing such lapses from a few more works 

(to which I have access), including Beach, op.cit., 1981; Robert Skelton, The Indian Heritage: Court Life and 
Arts under Mughal Rule, Victoria and Albert Museum (London 1982); leremiah Losty, The Art of the Book in 
India, British Library (London 1982); Glenn D. Lowry with Susan Namazee, A Jeweller's Eye, Islamic Arts of the 
Book from the Vever Collection, Arthur M. Sacker Gallery (Washington, DC, circa 1988); Som Prakash Verma, 
Mughal Painters and Their Work (Delhi 1994), to name only some. 

37. This is also corroborated by his placement in the painting, as described above. 
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Newsletter from Mumbai 


Monisha Ahmed 


Jyotindra Jain, recipient of the Prince Claus 
Award for Culture and Development, 
delivered a lecture on Kalighat paintings at 
the National Centre for the Performing Arts, 
Mumbai, in March 1999. According to Jain, 
this nineteenth-century art form emerged in 
Bengal at the time when India was entering 
the age of mechanical reproduction. This was 
reflected most in the speed with which the 
artists worked, as speed was said to determine 
the character of the painting. The artists 
were primarily makers of clay figures and 
scroll paintings, as well as carpenters. 
Painting with watercolours on mill-made 
paper, the artists’ works responded to the 
environment around them and emulated 
scenes from contemporary life (figure 1). 
They also took inspiration from theatrical 
performances and focused on social issues of 
the time. Typicalities of their works included 
shading of limbs, the application of one 
colour at a time, and views of the full face 
versus the side. While Kalighat paintings 
have been documented before, these studies 
have mainly been by scholars who have 
looked at them with the bias of western 
scholarship. For instance the most well 
known study is by W.G. Archer, but his 
interpretation has been from a colonial 
British viewpoint which labels the Indian as 
“native”. Jain states that Archer would claim 
that a woman was a prostitute if she was 
depicted with a hookah, overlooking the fact 
that this was in fact a scene from a play. 
Thus, Jain’s analysis has brought fresh insight 
into the study of Kalighat paintings and 
allowed us to look at them in a new light. 


The art of Kalighat paintings eventually died 
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out as oleography gained in popularity. 
Compared to Kalighat paintings not only were 
the colours brighter, but the paintings were also 
cheaper for the wider populace to come by. 
Today, however, the value of Kalighat paintings 
has increased as their originality has been 
recognized by the discerning art collector. 
Jagdish Mittal delivered the inaugural 


Karl Khandalavala Memorial lecture on 





| 

"Barber Cleaning а Woman's 
Ear". Kalighat painting, 
nineteenth century. 
Watercolour on paper; 43 x 
28 cm. Herwitz Collection. 
From Kalighat Painting: Images 
From a Changing World by 
]votindra Jain (Ahmedabad 
1999), 


T. 


March 26, 1999 at the Prince of Wales 
Museum. The annual lecture series is 
organized in collaboration with the Museum 
Society of Bombay and the Karl 
Khandalavala Memorial Fund. Karl 
Khandalavala, as many Marg readers will 
know, was an avid art historian and collector 
besides being a barrister. He was also on the 
editorial board of Marg till his death in 1995. 
Jagdish Mittal's presentation was titled "The 
unknown style of paintings of Tirupati 1600- 
1900 AD". His talk focused on the little 
known tradition of paintings from Tirupati, 
that have often been mistaken for miniature 
paintings from Rajasthan or scroll paintings 
from Orissa. Initially done on cloth, these 
works were later executed on paper. The 
main features of these paintings are the deep 
colours the artists used, their use of bold 
lines, and shading of the figures. In addition 
the eyes of the people portrayed were large 
and round, and similar to Kalighat paintings 
they stared straight at the viewer rather than 
being turned to the side which was the 
standard in those days. Unfortunately, very 
few of these paintings survive today. Major 
collections include those at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and Mittal's own museum in 
Hyderabad. However, as a result of their 
mistaken identity, Mittal is hopeful that. 
many of these paintings may be lying 
undetected and with further research will be 
discovered. 

Dashrath Patel's exhibition In the 
realm of the visual — five decades of painting] 
ceramics/photography/design 1948—1998, 
opened at the National Gallery of Modern 
Art, Mumbai, on April 9, 1999. Curated by 
Sadanand Menon, the exhibition takes us on 
a journey that encompasses a wide range of 
the visual disciplines and at the same time 
showcases the extensive range of Dashrath 
Patel's work (figure 2). Menon describes 


Patel as independent India's first multi-media 


NEWSLETTERS 





artist of his kind. Initially inspired to explore 2 

Dashrath Patel's designs for 
cutlery and crockery were used 
by Indian Airlines and the 
New York World Fair 
Restaurant. He has also 
designed glassware for 
Alembic Glass (Baroda). The 
sketches shown here include 
production drawings for 
silverware cutlery above, and 
ceramic tableware below. 
From the catalogue, In the 
Realm of the Visual (Delhi 
1998). 


multi-disciplinary dimensions of the visual 
arts by the artists Harindranath 
Chattopadhyaya and Debi Prasad Roy 
Choudhury, Patel went on to do a course in 
the arts in Paris, and then apprenticed 
himself to the Czech ceramicist Professor 
Eckert. Today he is acknowledged as an 
innovator in disciplines such as industrial 
design and ceramics, multi-screen projections, 
and stadium-scale exhibitions. Along with 
Gautam and Gira Sarabhai he helped set up 
the National School of Design at 
Ahmedabad in 1961, and is recognized today 
for having trained and inspired an entire 
generation of contemporary Indian designers. 
According to Menon, the highpoints of 
Patel's visual oeuvre are his treatment and 
interpretation of India's light, colour, and 
sense of space. Despite his exposure to the 
best of the West, Patel has always retained 


an understanding of the indigenous craft 
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This turn-of-the-century 
cottage at Elephanta Island 
has recently been restored by 
INTACH, Greater Mumbai 
Chapter. By the end of the 
year it will house a site 
museum and information 
centre focusing on Elephanta 


Caves, as well as other sites of 


rock-cut architecture in the 
state of Maharashtra. 
Photograph: Monisha Ahmed. 
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traditions of India and it is this that came 
through in the works at the exhibition. 
World Heritage Day was celebrated in 
the city on April 18, 1999, At a function on 
Elephanta Island, declared a World Heritage 
Site by UNESCO in 1987, the Indian 
National Trust for Art and Cultural Heritage 
(INTACH), Greater Mumbai Chapter, 
marked the day by inaugurating the 
restoration of a turn-of-the-century style 
cottage (figure 3). Located near the entrance 
to the caves, the cottage, formerly the office 
of the conservation assistant to the 
Archaeological Survey of India (ASI), will 
now be converted to house a site museum 
and information centre. The museum will be 
dedicated to the history of the site, culture, 
and traditions of the people who built the 


Caves, and details of cave architecture in 
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Mumbai as well as other parts of Maharashtra. 
The restoration of the cottage, which was funded 
by a grant from UNESCO, was undertaken by 
conservation architect Vikas Dilawari. This 
project is a joint effort by the ASI and 
INTACH, and marks a significant step towards 
the re-use of heritage space. It is proposed that 
the museum be opened by the end of the year. 

As this newsletter goes to press comes 
information that the University of Mumbai's 
Department of Philosophy is now offering a 
one-year post-graduate diploma in Indian 
aesthetics. The course covers five thousand 
years of visual arts including modern disciplines 
such as photography and cinema. The scholars 
teaching the course are renowned in the fields 
of art history, archaeology, aesthetics, and 


philosophy. 
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The world of 

Asian art and culture 

within your reach 

MARG, meaning a pathway, leads the reader 
through the cultural heritage of India and its 
neighbouring countries. Established in 1946, 
Marg is dedicated to revealing lesser known 
facets of the world of art and is under the 
general editorship of Dr Pratapaditya Pal. 
Marg is published every quarter in two 
formats: 


The Marg Art Book 

A de luxe hard cover edition of about 150 
pages, handsomely cloth-bound and dust- 
jacketed, with approximately 120 colour and 
black and white illustrations. _ 


The Marg Art Magazine 

The soft cover edition contains forty per cent 
of its hard cover counterpart; plus non- 
thematic articles, newsletters, and exhibition 
and book reviews. 











LATEST BOOK 
(DECEMBER 1999) 
Art from Thailand 


Edited by Robert L. Brown 
pp. 112 


Art found in Thailand (previously named 
Siam) stretches over more than two 
millennia. Of great importance and of 
special interest is a long and intimate 
relationship between Thailand and India 
of cultures and artistic traditions, Buddhist 
and Hindu. The study of art from Thailand 
has progressed rapidly in the last decades, 
Scholars have new things to say, new 
theories, new dating, new ideas regarding 
artistic relationships and influences. The 
Marg volume is timely as it presents 
writers who are involved in this 
rethinking. They include senior scholars 
and promising young academics. 
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The Art of Burma: 
New Studies 


This volume provides a broad, general 

фе development and nature of 
Burmese art, and at the same time highlights 
current research. From the mid-1960s Burma 
has been something of a terra incognita, and 
as à result the number of publications on » 
Burmese art is limited. The articles here 
discuss facets ranging from the earliest 
contacts with India, to Pagan art and 
architecture, court manuscripts and jewellery 
from the nineteenth century, and modern 


Overview of 


lacquerware. 
Edited by Donald M. Stadtner 
pp. 136 


The Flowering of a Foreign Faith: 


New Studies in Chinese Baddhist Art 


This volume presents new research on how 
Chinese Buddhist art evolved and what 
characteristics mark it as distinctly Chinese, 
While Indian architecture, sculpture, and 
pair g introduced new subject matter, 

gals, and a novel aesthetic, enough 
native Chinese principles prevailed to inspire 
the creation of new sutras and legends. 
These in turn inspired artists to create new 
visual means of appealing to Chinese 


moral ic 


audiences who needed to reconcile 


Buddhism with their existing beliefs and 


moral systems. 


, Edited by Janet Baker 
` pp. 148 


. RECENT BOOKS 





Eternal Kaveri _ 
‘torical Sites along 
South India's Greatest River 


This volume is dedicated to the history, 

culture, and mythology of the Kaveri. Along 
ita course of more than 750 kilometres from 
the Western Ghats to the Bay of Bengal, the 
river passes by nümeroi 











s cides and towns 

with ancient forts and shrines. A selection of 

these sites appears in this volume, 

accompanied by superb, specially 
mmissioned illustrations. Fach chapter is 

written by a scholar who has made a | 

particular study of the chosen site or topic. 

Edited by George Micheli 

Photographs by Clare Arni 

pp. 124 





Flora and Fauna in 
Mughal Art 


From the start of Mughal rule in the early 
sixteenth century there was a strong 
interest in the flora and fauna of India. 
Babur, Humayun, and Akbar encouraged 
artists at their courts to draw on the 
theme, and during Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan's time thís art reached its peak. Besides 
the magnificent portraits of birds, animals, 
flowers, and plants Gnvaluable 
documentation as several of those species 
are now either extinct or endangered), album 
ages and manuscript illustrations and 
illuminated margins, too, offer extensive 
portrayals of wildlife. This volume also 
covers architecture and the decorative arts, 
including a chapter on carpets. 


Edited by Som Prakash Verma 
pp. 172 





Painters of the 
Pahari Schools 


This major contribution to the study of 
painters who lived and worked in the hill 
states of the western Himalaya includes a 
wealth of new information and opinions of 
several scholars-—often sharply divergent. 
Besides earlier-studied masters such as 
Devidasa, Laharu, Mahesh, Pandit Seu, 
Manaku, and Nainsukh, later generations of 
Pandit Seu's family-—Fattu, Nikka, Ranjha, 
Harkhu, Chhaju, Gursahai, and Chaitu—are 
individually studied here for the first time. 
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Edited by Vishwa Chander Ohri and 
Roy C. Craven, Ir 
pp. 180 
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CALENDARS, DIARIES, AND PORTFOLIOS 


Marg also designs and produces exclusive calendars, desk - 
diaries, as well as portfolios. We present here some of the 
work undertaken for clients. — 











a AUSPICIOUS BEGINNINGS 
Wall calendar, 2000, for 
Tata Steel 





FACE OF GLORY: » 
THE MASK TRADITIONS 

OF INDIA . 

Illustrated desk diary, 2000, 

for Tata Enterprises 








Ф VIEWS OF THE © 
RED FORT 
Portfolio of rare 
prints for 
Airfreight Ltd. 
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For more information, contact or write to: 

Marg Publications, | 

Army & Navy Building, 3rd Floor, 

148, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 

Mumbai 400 001, INDIA. 

Phone : (022) 2842520, 2821151, 2045947-48, 
2049131 Ext. 7828 | 

(022) 2047102, (c/o NCPA) 2845350 
margpubétata.com 
www.tata.com/marg 


ЭРЕ 


1. Regional Offices 
Delhi: Marg Publications, 

Attn. Mr R.K. Gupta, Tata Services Limited, 
“Jeevan Bharati”, Tower No. 1 (10th Floor), 
124, Connaught Circus, New Delhi 110 001. 
Phone: (011) 3327072-76 
Fax: (011) 3326265 
E-mail: tataserv&bol.net.in 


Calcutta: Marg Publications, 
Attn: Ms Raka Datta, 
c/o The Tata Iron and Steel Company Limited, 
Tata Centre (5th Floor), 
43, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta 700 071. 
Phone: (033) 2887051, 2889251, 2882174 
Fax: (033) 2885383 
E-mail: margcal@cal2.vsni.net.in 


Bangalore: Marg Publications, 
Attn: Ms Debjani Sen. 
Phone: (080) 2244619 


2. Overseas Representatives 
UK: Marg Publications, 
c/o Ms Daphne Harris, Tata Limited, 
18, Grosvenor Place, London SW1X 7HS. 
Phone: (0171) 2358281-8 
Fax: (0171) 2358727 
E-mail: daphne@tata.co.uk 


Remittance to be made in favour of Tata Limited 


USA: Marg Publications, 
c/o Ms Bonnie Feldman, Tata Incorporated, 
101, Park Avenue, New York, NY 10178. 
Phone: (212) 5577979 
Fax: (212) 5577987 


Remittance (for subscriptions only) to be made 


in favour of Tata Incorporated 


3. Distributor —- USA, CANADA 

Art Media Resources, Ltd., 

(Paragon Book Gallery, Inc.), 

1507, South Michigan Avenue, Suite 200, 
Chicago, IL 60605, USA. 

Phone: (312) 6635351/5155 

Fax: (312) 6635177 

E-mail: paragon@paragonbook.com 
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Newsletter from London 


John Siudmak 


The Tiger and the Thistle, Tipu Sultan and the 
Scots in India, 1760-1800, an exhibition of 
pictures and objects to commemorate the two 
hundredth anniversary of the storming of 
Seringapatam and the defeat of Tipu Sultan, 
opened in the National Gallery of Scotland 
on July 29 (until October 3). The Scots as 
leading protagonists — after the union with 
England and the two failed Jacobite 
rebellions, many young Scots looked to Indía 
for a future ~ were heavily involved in the 
four Mysore Wars as employees of the 
Company or the Crown, and several Scottish 
regiments were raised for the purpose 
including the 72nd (Seaforth Highlanders) 
and 73rd. Though Tipu Sultan's defeat is not 
an event worthy of great celebration in India 
— Tipu stood between the British and their 
goal of supremacy in India ~ the bicentenary 
was marked by a two-day international 
symposium in Bangalore earlier in the year. 
The Mysore Wars in the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century in India were 
fought against a background of relentless 
struggle for power — on the one hand 
between the British and the three great 
powers of central and southern India, the 
Marathas, the Nizam of Hyderabad, and 
Mysore, whose Hindu rajas were uprooted by 
Haidar Ali, the father of Tipu Sultan; and on 
the other between Britain and France, and 
later revolutionary France, over influence and 
territory in India. However, though French 
officers fought in the Mysore army, no French 
troops were directly involved. Throughout 
the period there was a shifting pattern of 
allegiances and treaties between the various 


powers, complicated by competition between 


the Bombay and Madras Presidencies as well 


as jealousies and rivalries between individuals. 


The personality and times of Tipu Sultan, 
who succeeded his father on his death in 
1782, have always been a consumíng interest 
for the curator, Anne Buddle, and her 
position as Registrar of the National Galleries 
of Scotland has allowed her to bring a 
particularly Scottish focus to the exhibition. 
Of the 147 exhibits, almost half are from 
Scottish public and private collections, the 
vast majority of works on paper or oil by 
Scottish and English artists, recording battle 
scenes, landscapes, fortresses, and portraits of 
the various individuals involved. Most of the 
artists were active in India, and some like the 
surveyors Colebrook, Allan and Anburey had 
first-hand experience of the wars, while other 
artists such as Cotman and Turner, neither of 
whom had visited India, produced versions of 
the most celebrated scenes back home after 
Tipu's defeat. To satisfy the insatiable public 
interest many of the scenes were produced as 
popular editions of prints by various 
engravers. The centrepiece of the exhibition 
is Wilkie's huge canvas of Major General 
David Baird discovering the body of Tipu 
Sultan (figure 1) commissioned by Baird's 
widow many years after the event. Public 
lenders included the Scottish United Services 
Museum, the National Library of Scotland 
(manuscripts and correspondence between 
contemporary Scots), the Royal Collection, 
the British Museum, The British Library, the 
Tate Gallery, and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Tipu's famous wood mechanical 
contraption of a tiger savaging a European 


officer was too fragile to travel from the 


Victoria and Albert Museum, though the 
exhibition contains a fibreglass replica as well 
as a watercolour of the object. The pictures 
succeed in making the events come alive, but 
the sumptuousness of Tipu's court is only 
hinted at in his gold thread embroidered 
throne cover, his encrusted hawking ring in 
the form of a hawk, and sword with tiger head 
pommel and tiger stripes, some of the few 
objects which survived the massive looting 
following his defeat. 

The tone of the exhibition is set by 
this cloth of gold with design of tiger stripes, 
Tipu's insignia, and Stubbs' famous painting of 
a cheetah and a stag with two Indian 
attendants, the cheetah presented to George 
Ш by Pigot, when Governor of Madras, which 
are hung at the entrance. The exhibition is 
then arranged around the most prominent 
events in the various campaigns. Le Beau’s 
portrait of Haidar Ali, who died in 1782, and 
an anonymous portrait of Tipu and portraits by 
Hickey of prominent Scottish officers 
including Baird introduce some of the 
protagonists. A watercolour of his massive 
throne, subsequently broken up by the looters, 
is accompanied by а jewelled tiger head — 
originally a fixture of the throne ~ now 
mounted as a sword pommel, a view of the 
interior of his palace, and a study of his pet 
cheetah. Landscape scenes include 
MacPherson’s view of the fort of Savandrug 
and Allan’s view of the near impregnable 
Nandidrug taken from Tipu during 
Cornwallis's conduct of the third Mysore war, 
which relieved Tipu of half his territory in the 
Treaty of Seringapatam of 1792. A view of the 


island city in the distance is the work of an 
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anonymous artist as is a view of Tipu's mosque. 


There are various studies of native soldiers 
including Gold's matchlock man wearing a 
tiger jacket. As part of the 1792 treaty Tipu 
also had to give up TWO SONS as hostages tO 
Cornwallis — an event recorded in the famous 
painting by Home which spawned several 
copies. There are also paintings of the two 
princes by Brown and Smart, Pattent's study of 
the palanquin given to them, and Marriot's 
view of their tented encampment at Madras, 
where they were held. 

An international dimension to the 
struggle between Mysore and the British was 
the visit of Tipu's ambassadors in 1788 to the 
Court of Louis XVI at Versailles requesting 
an alliance against the common enemy. A 
picture by Asselin records their visit to the 
Parc de St Cloud. This event created much 
public interest, and the visit was 
commemorated by sculptural busts of the 
ambassadors, of which examples are shown, 
together with a fan from a private collection 
painted with the arrival of the ambassadors at 
Toulon. It was Tipu's second overture to the 
French in 1798, now the revolutionary 
government, that led to Governor-General 
Wellesley's decision to completely remove 
Tipu from power, and was declared on 
February 3, 1799. A series of military actions 
forced Tipu to retreat to Seringapatam where 
his fort was finally breached and stormed by 
the British soldiers led by General Baird on 
May 4. This event was witnessed by the 
veteran Allan, whose pictures of 
Seringapatam before the storm, and the 
assault on the fort are authentic records. 
These gave rise to many other versions, and a 
whole series of imaginary scenes of the most 
poignant events were painted by other artists 
in the following years such as Henry 
Singleton's series of Tipu's last stand, the 
discovery of the body of Tipu by his family, 


the discovery of Tipu by General David 


Baird, David Baird receiving the sons of 
Tipu, and Devis's Major-General David Baird 
and Arthur Wellesley discovering the body of 
Tipu and his series of engravings. Turner's 
Siege of Seringapatam was probably based on 
Allan's version but the most ambitious was 
the massive semicircular panorama painted by 
Porter, 120 feet wide, subsequently destroyed 
by fire. 

The last painting to be shown, from 
an English private collection, is a copy, circa 
1820, of the fresco painted on a wall in the 


palace at Seringapatam to commemorate the 


victory over the British at Pollilur. Here Haidar 
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"General Sir David Baird 
discovering the body of Sultan 
Tipoo Sahib", by Sir David 
Wilkie. 1839. Oil on canvas; 
348.5 x 267.9 cm. National 
Galleries of Scotland, 


Edinburgh 
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Detail of the battle of Pollilur, 
1780, with Tipu Sultan on an 
elephant, by an anonymous 
Indian artist, circa 1820. 
Gouache on paper; 224.8 x 
985.5 cm. Private collection, 
England. Photograph courtesy 
National Galleries of 
Scotland, Edinburgh. 
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Ali, his son Tipu, and his French officers routed 
Baillie’s troops, with many prisoners taken, 
including Baird, one of the greatest setbacks the 
British ever suffered in India. A detail from the 
painting (figure 2) shows Tipu majestically 
mounted on an elephant. The exhibit could not 
be placed in proper sequence due to its 
enormous size, a final triumph for Tipu, and so 
his legend lives on. The exhibition is 
accompanied by an illustrated catalogue with 
essays by Anne Buddle, Pauline Rohatgi, and 
lain Gordon Brown. 

A small exhibition of Indian folk art 
was held at the British Museum, Images and 
Narrative, folk images from the Polski 
Collection, in homage to Pupul Jayakar. The 
small group of bronze sculptures was 


supplemented by items from the museum's 
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collection and Paithan paintings of the 
nineteenth/twentieth century lent by the 

L & L Dallapiccola Foundation. The summer 
auctions of Indian Modern and 
Contemporary Art took place in June, with 
similar results to past sales where examples of 
the Bengal School and those of established 
artists did very well, while works by 
contemporary artists sold erratically. Paddy 
Bowring, formerly with Sotheby's, has now 
moved to Bonhams, where he held an 
inaugural sale. Sotheby's in addition sold the 
photographic archives of the early 
photographer Dr John Murray consisting of 
244 lots of negatives and prints of India 
dating from the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century. A small group of buyers 


each bought a large representative selection. 
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Musee Guimet: New Opening in 2000 


Kavita Singh 


Ambitious renovations are underway at the 
Musee Guimet in Paris, France's national 
museum of Asiatic art. The museum's name 
commemorates Emile Guimet, a nineteenth- 
century businessman, traveller, and enthusiast 
of Asian religions who amassed the collection 
of Asian art — primarily sculpture — that 
forms its kernel. Guimet's own museum, 
opened in 1878, traced the history of Eastern 
religions. While collecting, therefore, his 
emphasis was on iconography but many of 
the objects he acquired were of superb 
quality, such as the Khmer stone sculptures, 
and bronzes from Java, Cambodia, and India. 
Subsequently given to the nation, the 
museum's collections have grown to include 
important holdings of Japanese screens, 
Chinese paintings, ceramics, and Indian 
miniatures. And when the refurbished 
museum opens in Spring 2000, it will have a 
new Jean and Krishna Riboud Gallery in 
which selections from the wonderful Riboud 
collection of Mughal textiles will be on 
permanent display for the first time. 

Indianists will be interested in the 
new display plan, which organizes galleries in 
circuits that suggest links and mutual 
influences between cultures. In two of the 
three floors, India takes on a central role as 
gallery sequences follow her influence on her 
neighbours through links over both land (as 
Buddhism crosses the Himalaya) and sea 
(with South-east Asia). The visit to the 
museum will commence with the Indian 
sculpture gallery that outlines the culture and 
civilization of ancient India, with Maurya 
and Sunga terracottas, Mathura and 


Amaravati sculptures, through to medieval 
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bronzes. An adjacent gallery of Khmer and 
Javanese bronzes takes us to “Indianized” 
South-east Asia; this leads on to Khmer 
stone sculptures from the pre- and early- 


Angkor period, which are among the 


Guimet's greatest treasures. The Khmer stele 
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Musee Guimet model, March 
1998, by Atelier Henri and 
Bruno Gaudin. 

Photograph: Gaston Bergeret. 
Below: Images of the Musee 
Guimet worksite in 1997-98. 
Photograph: Hervé Ternisien. 


will be installed in a double height atrium, 
diffusing light through all the galleries and 
visible, as a point of reference, through glass 
walls on both ground and first floors. 

Three circuits are planned for the first 
floor. One will present the development of 
Chinese art from prehistoric times to the Tang 
dynasty (sixth-seventh centuries) culminating 
in treasures from Dunhuang. This becomes the 
junction with another first floor circuit which 
follows the Silk Route, on which Dunhuang 
was an important staging post. Exhibits in the 
Silk Route circuit will articulate the historic 
links that connected the lands between India 
and China. One of the highlights here will be 
a whole cupola from Kakrak, clay sculptures 
from Fundukistan, and other finds from 
Chinese Central Asia. Following the Silk 
Route westward, we come to the Gandhara 
valleries. Several monuments that were 
brought from Hadda to Paris in the 1920s will 
be installed for the first time in the renovated 
valleries. Add ro this the museum $ well. 
known Begram treasures, and the Gandhara 
section becomes very rich indeed. The third 
group of galleries on this floor will house 
collections from Nepal and Tiber, including 
some of the oldest Surviving thankas. The 
spread of Buddhism is the unifying theme for 
this floor, and a visual reference to its land of 
origin will come from plunging views onto the 
"Indianized" world on the floor below. 

The second flo J will be devoted [ro 
the arts of China, Japan, and Korea. Painting, 
calligraphy, and decorative arts from Song and 
Qing dynasty China, Edo period painting from 
Japan, Korean painting, and ceramics will be 
on display here. The visitor's itinerary ends 
with the gallery of Chinese screens in the 
fourth floor rotunda — where one may step out 
onto a circular terrace with sweeping y iews of 
the city and the Eiffel Tower nearby 

In this primarily Hindu-Buddhist 


world, the first floor wing intended for the 


new lean and Krishna Riboud Gallery hints 


it inother re ilm of Asian art: the Persianate 


world, a realm of delicacy, refinement, 
elegance, and sensuousness, quite unlike the 
puissant forms and otherworldly themes of 
most of the works we will have seen in the 


rest of the museum. Mughal textile 


masterpieces from the Riboud Collection are 


well known through AEDTA publications, 
but until now, the objects have only been 
available by appointment to specialists and 
curators. A hundred and fifty textiles will 
now be on long-term loan at the Guimet 
including Mughal velvets, patkas, painted 
textiles, and Indo-Portuguese items. Ten to 


twenty textiles will be shown in each 
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rotation, along with a selection of the fine 
Mughal paintings already in the collection of 
the Musee Guimet. 

The Musee Guimet has been closed 
to the public since 1996, when the 
renovation began. While the museum's 
elegant building is being thoroughly 
refurbished, objects long in storage are being 
conserved and readied for display. With 
significant new loans, intelligent gallery plans 
which bind disparate collections into 
coherent wholes, new public areas, and Беке 
storage including visual storage facilities, the 
refurbished Musee Guimet will have been 


well worth the Walt. 
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The Legacy of Raja Ravi Varma the 
Painter, edited by Ratan Parimoo. 
Published by Maharaja Fateh Singh 
Museum Trust, Baroda. 116 pages, 
72 colour and black-and-white plates. 
Price not stated. 


The Fateh Singh Museum Trust at Baroda, 
which together with the Laxmi Vilas Palace 
owns forty of Ravi Varma’s most well-known 
paintings, has commissioned the present 
volume of essays. Arguably India’s most 
popular artist of the twentieth century, Ravi 
Varma has attracted a generous share of 
adulation and hostile criticism. If he enjoyed 
enormous popularity in his lifetime as the 
uncrowned artist laureate, his reputation 
floundered after his demise, for pandering 

to the masses. E.B. Havell, A.K. 
Coomaraswamy, Rabindranath Tagore, and 
later Mulk Raj Anand and Jaya Appasamy 
demolished Ravi Varma’s art variously as 
derivative, mongrelized, and replete with a 
surface sentimentalism. Equally, Ravi Varma’s 
credentials under the rising tide of swadeshi 
in the early twentieth century suffered since 
Ravi Varma owed his great success to the 
initial patronage of the British. What is also 
important to realize is that Ravi Varma was 
closer in spirit to Ingres and Manet, or even 
the Pre-Raphaelites, than to his immediate 
western contemporaries, Cezanne and the 
young Picasso. 

The restoration of Ravi Varma's 
reputation and the high marketability of his 
paintings owes much to the Ravi Varma 
retrospective at the National Museum in 


1991. While that stirred up an equally 
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vociferous debate about Ravi Varma's 
“modernity”, what is relevant here is 
that it largely drew on the Kerala 
collection. 

In the present volume we have an 
opportunity to scrutinize in some depth the 
Baroda Collection of Ravi Varma paintings. 
Ravi Varma, as Dr Ratan Parimoo, editor of 
the volume writes in his introductory essay, 
visited Baroda in 1882 and then between 
1888 and 1891. He was at the apogee of his 
creative skills, as he had absorbed the 
influences of the south, gained mastery over 
the art of portraiture, and his own particular 
brand of naturalism, and the luminous 
rendition of costumes and jewellery which 
flattered his patrons as it pleased his viewers. 
For the Baroda commissions, Ravi Varma 
drew on his sense of the theatrical and a 
heightened realism, and he exploited what 
Ratan Parimoo describes as "both the 
spiritual quality and the erotic surrender in 
his work". The influence of Kavya or 
Malayalam and Sanskrit poetry on Ravi 
Varma is a well-established fact and Parimoo 
argues that Coomaraswamy's criticism against 
Ravi Varma, that naturalism is against the 
Indian ethos, is unjustified since in the 
convention of Indian poetry the descriptions 
are highly naturalistic. 

As editor, Parimoo has sought to 
argue the case for Ravi Varma's pan-Indian 
popularity, as well as trace regional influences 
on Ravi Varma, demonstrating the range of 
his appeal from Punjab to Kerala. 

R. Nandakumar presents the case that for the 
emergent middle class who "were caught in 


the conflict between revivalism and 


modernism", Ravi Varma held a special 
appeal. His simulated ancientness, which also 
drew on contemporary fashion, was of 
immediate appeal. Nandakumar also argues 
that Ravi Varma was a natural product of his 
time and place. In the fifty-year span from 
1850 to 1900, Kerala underwent a rapid 
modernization which did not leave Ravi 
Varma unaffected. The neo-classic literary 
sensibility of Kerala Kavya literature is 
directly reflected in Ravi Varma's depiction 
of the epics. 


In one of the more illuminating 


. essays, Urmi Kessar analyses the work of 


Thakur Singh and Sobha Singh, two Punjabi 
painters of the romantic mould, who 
oscillated between the Bengal School and 
the academic type of inspiration. Thakur 
Singh, who spent nearly seventeen years with 
Hemen Majumdar, was introduced to Ravi 
Varma through him. Kessar writes of the 
distinction between Ravi Varma’s women 
who are “dreamy, contemplative and 
introspective", Thakur Singh's "ishq mijazi" or 
depiction of physical love, and Sobha Singh's 
depiction of “ishq haqiqi” or spiritual love, 
although in the treatment of women what 
she says of all three is probably correct – 
"The woman became an object of 
gratification. The props of religion and 
mythic subject matter were consciously 
kicked away. The pretext of narrative 
functionality disregarded." 

Ravi Varma's influence in different _ 
parts of the country varied. In Udaipur and 
Mysore where he enjoyed state commissions, 
he came to enjoy a haloed status. In two 


interesting essays Nalini Bhagwat describes 


the influence of Ravi Varma in Maharashtra, 
and Deepak Kannal hypothesizes that in his 
theatrical representations of Puranic subjects, 
Ravi Varma seizes upon the "climactic 
moment" of the episode, thus extracting its 
full theatrical porential. Ravi Varma 
borrowed freely from Marathi theatre, which 
was led by Bal Gandharva, then at the zenith 
of his popularity. Kannal draws a comparison 
between Marathi theatre and Ravi Varma's 
oleographs saying, "If the photographs of 
Gandharva's plays are juxtaposed with these 
oleographs, they betray several 
commonalities; the costumes, the gestures 
and the stances are obviously similar." 

To the exhaustive catalogue then on 
Raja Ravi Varma (Raja Ravi Varma, New 
Perspectives, National Museum publication) 
which accompanied the exhibition in 1991, 
this volume of short essays is another 
addition. The popular and academic interest 
in Ravi Varma has so grown in the last 
decade or more that the single biography by 
E.M.]. Veniyoor had proved grossly 


inadequate. However, the present volume 





Musician playing an instrument, 
by Ravi Varma. 


only feints and hints at some of the critical 
issues involved. The essays are too short to 
fully develop the issues that they raise, and 
the contextualizing of Raja Ravi Varma in 
his historical and socio-political ethos has 
not been tackled. 

Readings of turn-of-the-century 
Indian history compel the realization that 
Raja Ravi Varma had a clear agenda for a 
pan-Indian halcyon Hindu ideal, as depicted 
in his art. If on the one hand he redeemed 
the feminine figure from the exegesis of 
"nautch" and the impassionate flat 
characterization of bazaar portraits, he also 
"elevated" Indian art, thus setting the tone 
for revivalism, which continued in different 
parts of the country for the next few decades. 
In the face of the most critical movements of 
social and religious reform he allied, in terms 
of values surrounding the role of the 
feminine, to a romantic interpretation of the 
dharmashastras. It is not known if Ravi Varma 
was familiar with the Streedharmapadhati, an 
eighteenth-century dharmashastra on the role 
of the ideal wife written by 
Tryambakayajvam in the Tanjore court. But 
Ravi Varma not only drew on the pictorial 
references of Kathakali theatre or Major 
Edward Moor's book The Hindu Pantheon but 
also a view of Indian womanhood which had 
little reference to Ram Mohan Roy, the 
Poona-based reformist Prarthna Samaj, or the 
clutch of legislation affecting the status of 
women in India. Secondly, his choice of the 
Vaishnava avatars, Sita and Lakshmi, as 
pictorial subjects who underscore the ideal of 
feminine devotion, enhances the status quo 
more than the volatile ugra devis, like 
Mahakali or Mahisasuramardini whom he did 
not paint. This depiction is not without its 
political ramifications. 

As Lata Mani writes in Contentious 
Traditions, An Essay in Recasting Women 
(published by Kali for Women), “Indeed as 
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the 19th century progresses, at a symbolic 
level, the fate of women and the fate of the 
emerging nation become inextricably 
intertwined. Debates on women, whether in 
the context of Sati, widow remarriages or 
zenanas (seclusion of women) were not 
merely about women, but also instances in 
which the moral challenge of colonial rule 
was confronted and challenged.” 

With women as his primary subject 
Ravi Varma’s enormously influential images 
may in fact have softened or blunted the 
stance of the reformist. From an emergent 
issue, the representation of women is 
relegated to submission, or status quo ante. In 
cinema, popular and bazaar art, theatre, and 
painting itself, Ravi Varma’s influence was so 
substantial that to ignore its social 
ramifications would amount to a partial 
history. In such future analyses of the art of 
Ravi Varma, it is the Baroda Collection, 
with its strong bias in favour of Puranic 


subjects, that will be of critical importance. 


Gayatri Sinha 
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Princes, Poets & Paladins: Islamic and 
Indian Paintings from the Collection of 
Prince and Princess Sadruddin Aga Khan, 
by Sheila R. Canby. British Museum Press, 
London, 1998. 192 pages, 150 colour and 


7 black-and-white illustrations. 


Hardbound, £40. 


Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan is one of those 
rare collectors who collects not merely for his 
own satisfaction and pleasure but revels in 
sharing his joy and excitement with as many 
people as possible. Starting in the early 
fifties, he built up a formidable collection 
within a short time. Anthony Welch, a well- 
known scholar specializing in Safavid 
painting, prepared a four-volume catalogue in 
1978. A generous selection of eighty 
illustrated manuscripts and fragments from 
the Arab lands, Ottoman Turkey, Iran, and 
Mughal India curated by Anthony Welch 
and Stuart Cary Welch, was exhibited in the 
USA in 1982 and a scholarly catalogue, Arts 
of the Islamic Book — The Collection of Prince 
Sadruddin Aga Khan, made it familiar 
throughout the world. Many exceptionally 
fine paintings and calligraphic panels 
including important new acquisitions were 


selected for two immensely successful 


ا 


PRINGES» POETS-& PALADINS 


Islamic and Indian paintings 
from the collection 

of Prince and Princess 
Sadruddin Aga Khan 


Sheila. R. Canby 
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exhibitions held in Switzerland — Treasures of 
Islam curated by Toby Falk (1985) and 
Wonders of the Golden Age by B.N. Goswamy 
and Eberhard Fischer (1987). Sheila Canby's 
exhibition Princes, Poets & Paladins is the 
first show of this important collection in 
England held at the British Museum where 
individual collectors are seldom invited to 
exhibit. It has since travelled to Harvard and 
Zurich before ending at the Musee d'art et 
d'histoire, Geneva, from September 1999 to 
January 2000. 

Sadruddin Aga Khan grew up in a 
family of collectors and connoisseurs. He 
travelled extensively, studied under great 
scholars of Islamic history and art like 
Hamilton Gibb, Phillip Hitti, K.A.C. 
Creswell, and Stuart Cary Welch, and began 
collecting from an early age. Combining a 
collector's zeal, a scholar's knowledge, and a 
connoisseur's insight he was able to build up 
a collection of Arabic, Turkish, Persian, 
Timurid, and Mughal manuscripts and 
paintings which is easily one of the finest 
private holdings in the world. He started to 
collect at a time when Islamic art was not in 
great demand and some of the older 
collections were breaking up. Though quality 
works rarely appear in the art market now, 
he manages to add interesting material to 
make his collection more complete and 
varied. 

In the Preface to Sheila Canby's well- 
produced catalogue, Stuart Cary Welch has 
given a succinct account of Prince Sadruddin 
Aga Khan as a collector, of the intimate and 
specialized nature of the collection, and of 
how some of his finest paintings were 
acquired, specially items from the 
Rothschilde Collection, "pursued with the 
eagerness of truffle-hounds". 

Canby's selection of 145 paintings 
includes objects already exhibited in 1982, 


1985, and 1987 along with items not shown 


before or acquired subsequently. She has to 
our great delight selected illustrations from 
manuscripts such as small Shahnamas, Hafiz-i 
Abru's Majma al-Tavarikh, "Demotte 
Shahnama”, Sultan ‘Ali Mirza's Shahnama, 
and Shah Ismail’s Shahnama, catalogued by 
Anthony Welch in 1978 but not exhibited 
earlier. Equally thoughtful is her selection of 
new materials from the Akhbari-i Barmakiyan, 
Akhlag-i Nasiri, and Kulliyat-i Sa`di with full- 
colour illustrations, as these are key materials 
for the study of Mughal painting from the 
transitional period of 1595-1605 when 
Prince Salim was a new source of inspiration 
to the painters of his own and his father's 
taswirkhana. 

The catalogue entries provided by 
Canby, specially in the Persian section, are 
more than adequate with information in the 
light of new publications and studies and 
careful notings of all relevant bibliographical 
and publication details. Our view on the 
important painting "Salim and the captured 
cheetah" (no. 99, pp. 132-33) is that the royal 
captor is definitely not Salim but his father 
Akbar at a young age, and the inscription, 
"Aqa Riza, slave of Shah Salim", need not be 
discarded as false, as touches of Aqa Riza's 
style in 1600-04 when Salim could be called 
Shah Salim, are apparent throughout the 
painting. We also disagree with the 
identification of the person shown in picture 
no. 103 (pp. 139-40) as he is no other than 
Shah 'Abbas himself. (Vide: E.]. Grube and 
Eleanor Sims, "The Representations of Shah 
‘Abbas 1”, in L’Arco di fango che rubo la luce 
alle Stelle: Studi in onore de Eugenio Galdieri, 
Lugano, 1995, pp. 181-82, Appendix no. 22 
on p. 200; and Asok Kumar Das, ed., Mughal 
Masters: Further Studies, Marg Publications, 
1998, pp. 122-23.) 

Canby's selection of later Mughal, 
Deccani, Rajasthani, Pahari, Nepalese, Sikh, 


and Company paintings provides a further 


instance of Prince Sadruddin Aga Khan's 
impeccable taste and unerring sense of timing 
in acquiring the right items at the right 
opportunity. 

The volume is beautifully designed 
and superbly produced. It will surely have a 


long shelf-life. 


Asok Kumar Das 


Flowers Underfoot: Indian Carpets of the 
Mughal Era, by Daniel Walker. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
1997. 220 pages, 108 colour and 37 black- 


and-white illustrations. Hardbound, $75. 


The Mughal emperors were connoisseurs of 
fine textiles and carpets. Vast quantities of 
luxury goods and carpets were procured by 
them from different parts of India and 
imported trom Persia, Turkey, Central Asia, 
China, and Europe. Akbar was the first 
Mughal emperor who recruited experienced 
designers and weavers to manufacture a large 
variety of items in the karkhanas set up by 
him in the capital cities. As India was not 
known to be a carpet-producing country, 
carpet-makers were brought from Iran and 
Turan to start looms at Agra, Fatehpur Sikri, 


and Lahore, and within a short time their 


products compared well or even exceeded the 


quality of the carpets from the famous looms 


of Persia and Central Asia. Carpet weaving 


continues to thrive in India which is still one 


of the largest producers of hand-knotted pile 
carpets in the world. 

Mughal carpets, in spite of their 
delicacy of weave and novelty of design, had 
never been studied or appreciated properly 
and no representative exhibition of Mughal 
carpets had ever been held. Daniel Walker 
rectitied this omission by arranging a 
pathbreaking exhibition of Mughal carpets at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
in the tall of 1997. The book under review, 
Flowers Underfoot: Indian Carpets of the 
Mughal Era, is a wonderful record of the 
show. Being fully aware of the state of 
research on the subject and the problems of 
assembling a sufficient number of 
representative examples from museums and 
private holdings spread over the world, 
Walker dec ided to present his text as а 


monographic study with chapters treating 


history, commerce, technical issues, and the 
carpets themselves, rather than in the more 

conventional catalogue format of essay and 

substantial entries". The result is a valuable 

reference book indispensable not only to the 
handful of carpet scholars but to all students 
of Indian art. 

Walker has traced, contrary to general 
belief, nearly five hundred Mughal carpets 
representing "many different types, patterns, 
and generations and forming a very 
substantial body of material". The number 
would be considerably higher if the carpets of 
"Indo-Persian" type excluded by him are 
taken into account. Not even ren per cent 
could be shown in the exhibition for various 
reasons — one being the non-availability of 
materials from the three Jaipur holdings, 
excepting one from the Maharaja Sawai Man 
Singh ll Museum. Walker has accorded 
utmost importance to the early pictorial 
carpets, the delicate pashmina carpets, and 
the flowering plant carpets popularized by 
Shah Jahan. Two very well-known types 
have been excluded: the so-called 
“Portuguese” type and the large “Indo- 


Persian” group, as he considers these Persian. 
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The "Portuguese" type carpets have baffled 
carpet scholars and different theories have 
been propounded to trace their origin in 
Gujarat, Mughal India, and Persia. Walker 
cannot be faulted for excluding this group 
from the purview of his work as they 
compare well with Persian carpets in 
technique and design. The "Indo-Persian" 
group, on the other hand, cannot be taken as 
Persian and excluded from the show. Their 
technical and design features no doubt link 
them with Herati carpets, but the colour and 
stylistic differences of the large number of 
carpets in the Jaipur collections analysed by 
May Beattie cannot be brushed aside. The 
old Jaipur Store report and the cloth labels 
stitched on the back of some of these clearly 
mention them as “gilam lahori”; thus they 
were procured from Lahore. Though Lahore 
was a big commercial centre, it was also a 
leading producer of pile carpets in the 
seventeenth century. Walker has, however, 
conceded that this matter deserves its own 
detailed study. He is ideally suited to do this, 
given the holding of exceptionally fine 
Persian and Mughal carpets ander his control 
at the Met. 

Walker has made a brief survey of the 
history of the study of Indian carpets that 
started with the pioneering work of the 
British Surgeon-General of Jaipur state, 
Colonel Thomas Holbein Hendley's Asian 
Carpets: XVI and XVII-century Designs from 
the Jaipur Palaces (London 1905). Chapter ! 
is an account of India during the Mughal era. 
Walker has discussed the problem of pile 
carpets in India, and examined Abu'l Fazl's 
testimony to determine Akbar's role in 
developing this important craft. Every single 
reference to carpet and carpet weaving —— 
during the reigns of Jahangir, Shah Jahan, 
and Aurangzeb has also been examined. It is 
difficult to agree with him that Amber had a 


factory of carpets of silk and wool prior to 
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1640 as the text cited does not clearly refer 
to pile carpets, but namda and flat-weaves. 
The reports of A.].D. Campbell (1929) and 
May Beattie (1972) are discussed, both 
containing full references and translations of 
the old registers of carpets and labels, and 
their new translation made by Bahura and 
Singh. Unfortunately, the City Palace carpets 
are now in such a pathetic state that by the 
time Walker's projected catalogue raisonne of 
Indian carpets takes shape not much would 
be left to study! 

The second chapter deals with 
international commerce and the third 
chapter with technical characteristics. The 
catalogue proper is arranged in three distinct 
groups with detailed discussion of each: The 
Persian Style, The Flower Style, and Later 
Carpet Types. Instead of a strict typology 
based on technical features, a narrative 
approach taking into account significant 
typological issues has been adopted. 

In all, forty-nine carpets — complete 
and fragments ~ have been included in the 
catalogue. All related examples and relevant 
materials in support of their dating and 
identification have been cited. Every single 
piece has been illustrated in good colour to 
enable people who could not visit the 
exhibition to assess the true magnificence of 
these wonderful carpets, many shown for the 
first time. Of special interest to us are 
catalogue no. 9 from the Toyama Memorial 
Museum, Saitama, Japan, figure 52 from the 
Tokugawa Art Museum, Nagoya, and the 
Gion Matsuri carpets of Kyoto (catalogue 
nos. 13, 39, 40, and 41, figures 138 and 139). 

There are three Appendices on 
Microscopic Analysis of Animal Fibres Found 
in Classical Indian and Persian Carpets by 
Martin N. Youngberg, Natural Dyes in the 
Near and Middle East and India by Harold 
Bohmer, and Dye Analysis of Classical 


Indian and Persian Carpets by R. Karadog, 


N. Enez, and Harold Bohmer. The gk 
divided into two short sections, techn 
general. 

Mughal carpets, one must adm 


for the first time received their due wi 


Walker. 
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The world of 

Asian art and culture 

within your reach 

MARG, meaning a pathway, leads the reader 
through the cultural heritage of India and its 
neighbouring countries. Established in 1946, 
Marg is dedicated to revealing lesser known 
facets of the world of art and is under the 
general editorship of Dr Pratapaditya Pal. 
Marg is published every quarter in two 
formats: 


The Marg Art Book 

A de luxe hard cover edition of about 150 
pages, handsomely cloth-bound and dust- 
jacketed, with approximately 120 colour and 
black and white illustrations. 


The Marg Art Magazine 

The soft cover edition contains forty per cent 
of its hard cover counterpart; plus non- 
thematic articles, newsletters, and exhibition 
and book reviews. 








LATEST BOOK 
(SEPTEMBER 1999) 
Eternal Kaveri 
Historical Sites along 

South India’s Greatest River 


Edited by George Michell 
Photographs by Clare Arni 

pp. 124 

This volume is dedicated to the 
history, culture, and mythology of 
the Kaveri. Along its course of 
more than 750 kilometres from 
the Western Ghats to the Bay of 
Bengal, the river passes by 
numerous cities and towns with 
ancient forts and shrines. A 
selection of these sites appears in 
this volume, accompanied by 
superb, specially commissioned 
illustrations. Each chapter is 
written by a scholar who has 
made a particular study of the 
chosen site or topic. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


The Art of Burma: 
New Studies 


This volume provides a broad, general 
overview of the development and nature of 
Burmese art, and at the same time highlights 
current research. Prom the mid-1960s Burma 
has been something of a terra incognita, and 
as a result the number of publications on 
Burmese art is limited. The articles here 
discuss facets ranging from the earliest » 
contacts with India, to Pagan art and 
architecture, court manuscripts and jewellery 
from the nineteenth century, and modern 
lacquerware. 


Edited by Donald M. Stadtner Ы 
рр. 136 





Flora and Fauna in 
Mughal Art 


From the start of Mughal rule in the early 
sixteenth century there was a strong 

interest in the flora and fauna of India, 
Babur, Humayun, and Akbar encouraged 
artists at their courts to draw on the 

theme, and during Jahangir and Shah 

Jahan's time this art reached its peak. Besides 
the magnificent portraits of birds, animals, 

4 flowers, and plants invaluable 
documentation as several of those species 
are now either extinct or endangered), album 
pages and manuscript illustrations and 
illuminated margins, too, offer extensive 
portrayals of wildlife. This volume also 
covers architecture and the decorative arts, 
including a chapter on carpets. 


Edited by Som Prakash Verma 
pp. 172 






The Flowering of a Foreign Faith: 
New Studies in Chinese Ex ist Art 


This volume presents new research on how 
Chinese Buddhist art evolved and what 
characteristics mark it as distinctly Chinese. 
While Indian architecture, sculpture, and 
painting introduced new subject matter, 
moral ideals, and a novel aesthetic, enough 
native Chinese principles prevailed to inspire 
the creation of new sutras and legends. » 
These in turn inspired artists to create new 
visual means of appealing to Chinese 
audiences who needed to reconcile 
Buddhism with their existing beliefs and 
moral systems, 


Edited by Janet Baker 
pp. 148 


This major contribution to the study of 
painters who lived and worked in the hill 
states of the western Himalaya includes à 
wealth of new information and opinions of 
several scholars—-often sharply divergent. 
Besides earlier-studied masters such as 
Devidasa, Laharu, Mahesh, Pandit Seu, 

« Manaku, and Nainsukh, later generations of 
Pandit Seu's family-—Fattu, Nikka, Ranjha, 
Harkhu, Chhajju, Gursahai, and Chaini-—are 
individually studied here for the first time. 
Edited by Vishwa Chander Ohri and 
Roy C. Craven, Tr 
pp. 180 





Mughal Masters: 
Further Studies 


This volume is a sequel to Marg's Master 
Artists of the Imperial Mughal Court, with 
essays on another eight leading masters of 
the Mughal taswirkbana: Khwaja 'Abd-us 
Samad, Mir Sayyid ‘Ali, Daswant, Lal, 
Kesavdas, Farrukh Beg, Bishandas, and 
Govardhan. Written by acknowledged 
scholars in the field, each essay highlights 
aspects of the painters style, and includes 
illustrative ers from collections throughout 
the world, many of which have never been 
published before. 


Edited by Asok Kumar Das 
pp. 148 
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CALENDARS, DIARIES, AND PORTFOLIOS 


Marg also designs and produces exclusive calendars, desk 
diaries, as well as portfolios. We present here some of the 
work undertaken for clients. 


«4 SWARAJ AND STEEL 


Tata Steel 





THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: P 
A RORTFOLIO OF 

INDIAN ART 

Hllustrated desk diary, 1999, 

for Tata Enterprises 





4 VIEWS OF THE 
RED FORT 
Portfolio of rare 
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Wall calendar, 1998, for 
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148, Mahatma Gandhi Road, | 

Mumbai 400 001, INDIA. 

Phone: (022) 2842520, 2821151, 2045947-48, 
2049131 Ext. 7828 

Fax: (022) 2047102, (c/o NCPA) 2845350 
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1. Regional Offices 
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Aitn: Ms Raka Datta, 
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Phone: (033) 2887051, 2889251, 2882174 
Fax: (033) 2885385 
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Attn: Ms Debjani Sen 
Phone: (080) 2244619 

2. Overseas Representatives 
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Phone: (0171) 2358281-8 
Fax: (0171) 2358727 
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101, Park Avenue, 
New York, NY 10178. 
Phone: (212) 5577979 
Fax: (212) 5577987 


Remittance (for subscriptions only) to be made 
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3. Distributor — USA, CANADA 
Art Media Resources, Ltd., 
(Paragon Book Gallery, Inc.) 
1507, South Michigan Avenue, Suite 200, 
Chícago, IL 60605, USA. 
Phone: (312) 6635351/5155 
Fax: (312) 6635177 
E-mail: paragon@paragonbook.com 


Remittance (for individual titles only) to be made 


in favour of Art Media Resources, Ltd. 


4, Subscription Agent — USA | 
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Prambanan: Sculpture and Dance in Ancient 
Java, A Study in Dance Iconography, by 
Alessandra lyer. White Lotus Press, Bangkok, 
1998. 224 pages, numerous black-and-white 
photographs and line drawings. 


This is an important publication, for the art 
historian as well as those interested in the 
dance of both Indonesia and India. As it is 
published in Bangkok, one wonders if it will 
be easily available in India. It should be, for 
not only does it enlighten us about classical 
Indian dance, especially Bharatanatyam, but it 
also raises interesting questions about the 
cultural relations between India and Indonesia. 
The Hindu temple complex at 
Prambanan in central Java, known as Chandi 
Loro Jonggrang, is one of the maior 
monuments of ancient Java. Built in the 
ninth century, it consists of three separate 
temples dedicated to Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Shiva, the latter being given the central and 
largest shrine. This structure also has a 
balustrade that includes, on the outer side, 
sixty-two reliefs depicting dancers and 
musicians. These are the reliefs that form the 
subject matter ot Alessandra lver's book. 
Organized in two parts, the first 


includes a critical introduction on dance 


iconography and dance research in general, 
dance iconography in ancient Java, an 
assessment of past research, and an outline of 
the writer's methodology. Herself an 
accomplished dancer, she studied with 

Dr Padma Subrahmanyam, the director of 
Nrithyodaya in Chennai (Madras), who in 
fact, as she acknowledges generously, “guided 
me through the maze of karana identification 
and reconstruction”. Indeed, without their 
joint efforts and the karana (dance 
movement) drawings prepared by 

Dr Subrahmanyam and Protessor Tirujnanam, 
no art historian could have ever attempted to 
understand the complexity of the dance units 
that are depicted on the Shiva temple. The 
second part of the hy ok uses these drawings 
and photographs of the reliefs to identity and 
analyse “the various movement cadences of 
each karana and to supply the missing 
phases”, following Subrahmanyam' 
reconstruction which was used for the Shiva 
temple built recently at Satara in 
Maharashtra. Thus, this analysis of the 
Prambanan dance reliefs combines art 
historical, anthropological, and literary 
interpretations with practical rather than 
purely theoretical knowledge of the dance. In 


her introduction the author not only 





I hai dancers at the Phimai temple, Prambanan 


BOOK REVIEWS 


demonstrates the limitations and errors of 
earlier scholars in their interpretations of the 
dance movements depicted in the Indian 
temples, notably in Chidambaram, but 
suggests a methodology that will help future 
scholars in better understanding the dynamic 
movement patterns of representing complex 
karana with single figures. 

What emerges from this diligent and 
fascinating analysis and discourse is the 
incontrovertible fact that the earliest 
interpretative representations of the dance 
movement units of the Natyashastra occur in 
central Java rather than India. The 
Prambanan temple complex was built earlier 
than the Brihadishvara temple in Tanjavur. 
The obvious conclusions derived from this 
tact are discussed by lyer in chapter 4 of her 
book, where she asks, “would it be far- 
fetched to speculate that the idea of 
representing karana in a serial order in Cola 
times came into India after Prambanan was 
carved?” (p. 90). Perceptively, she goes on to 
point out that “the whole question of Indian 
influence, whether it is the now outmoded 
concept of ‘Indianisation’ or its more modern 
version of ‘localisation’ of Indian influence, 
needs rethinking”. | agree. Such simplistic 
theories or models are no longer adequate. 
Ideas seem to have travelled between the 
Indian subcontinent and South-east Asia 
back and forth along a dual carriageway 
rather than a one-way street. 

It is in this regard that lver's book is 
of enormous importance for all those 
interested generally in the cultural exchange 
that occurred largely during the second half 
of the first millennium of the Common Era, 
not only between South and South-east Asia, 
but locally among the peoples of the various 


regions of South-east Asia themselves. 


Pratapaditya Pal 
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Contributors 


Crispin Branfoot teaches Indian art history at the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 


London. 
Daud Ali teaches early Indian history at the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. 


Vivek Nanda is Lecturer in Indian art, archaeology, and heritage at the Institute of Archaeology, University 


of London. 


Clare Arni, photographer for the articles on Tiruchirappalli and Srirangam, Tanjavur, and Kumbakonam, 


has spent much of her life in India, the last fifteen years travelling and working extensively in south India. 


Subhash Parihar specializes in the Muslim architecture of north-western India. He has contributed several 


articles to Marg, and international art journals. 


Ziyaud-Din A. Desai retired as Director (Epigraphy), Archaeological Survey of India, after a distinguished 
career of three decades. He is a senior and renowned scholar of Persian, and received several awards for his 
contribution to epigraphical studies. He is the author of numerous articles and books on Indo-Muslim 
history, art, architecture, and numismatics, Indo-Persian literature, and old Urdu, and is currently engaged in 


a history of Shah Jahan based on the works of his court historians. 


Kavita Singh, currently Guest Curator at the San Diego Museum of Art, is organizing exhibitions from the 


Binney Collection of Indian Miniatures, at the Museum. 


Gayatri Sinha, a well-known art critic, edited Expressions and Evocations: Contemporary Women Artists of 


India for Marg (1996). 


Asok Kumar Das, a noted scholar of Mughal painting, edited Mughal Masters: Further Studies for Marg 
(1998). 


Syamali Das wrote her PhD thesis on Mughal carpets, and is working on a project on Mughal flowering 


plant motifs. 
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TATA CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


(A Division of Tata Sons Limited) 

Matulya Centre ‘A’, 249, S. B. Marg, Lower Parel, 
Bombay 400 013, Telephone: 4922120, 4946568, 
Telegram: TATCONSEN 
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Clay water pots for sale on the banks of the Kaveri near the Grand Anicut 
Photograph: Clare Arni. 
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Last minute filing of a bronze image at Kumbakonam. Photograph: Clare Arni. 
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Finished rush mats in a village near Kumbakonam. Photograph: Clare Arni. 
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THE FINE ART RESOURCE BERLIN 
SEPTEMBER 22 TO OCTOBER 30, 1999 


USHA MIRCHANDANI RANJANA STEINRUCKE 
THE FINE ART RESOURCE THE FINE ART RESOURCE 
8/41 SHYAM NIVAS, В. DESAI ROAD MOMMSENSTRASSE 56 
MUMBAI 400 026 10629 BERLIN 

PHONE (91 22) 361 7426 PHONE (49 30) 32 70 40 00 
PHONE/FAX (91 22) 363 1615 FAX (49 30) 32 70 40 01 


EMAIL FINEARTRESOURCE@VSNL.COM EMAIL RANJANA.STEINRUECKE@T-ONLINE.DE 
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and distributed 
Internationally, covers all 
aspects of Asian art 
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EDITORIAL: 
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Art of the Past 


Paintings, Sculpture, Textiles, Islamic and other Works of Art 
from India, Tibet, Nepal and Southeast Asia 

1242 Madison Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10128 

Tel 212-860-7070, Fax 212-876-5373, E-mail ArtofPast@aol.com 
For appointments, please contact Mr. Subhash Kapoor 


Please visit our current exhibition, Devis, Devatas, and Devotees, 16 September - 2 October 1999 


Bhairavi Ragini. A devotee performing puja at Shiva Lingam, Bilaspur, Himachal Pradesh 
c. 1740 - 1750, Opaque Watercolor and Gold on Paper, 26.1 x 20.5 cm 
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Essential reading for people interested in the fine or decorative arts 
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DBS offers instant offices in a worldclass atmosphere 
for todays dynamic and fast-moving businesses. 
Fully-furnished, staffed and equipped offices designed 
around your business needs. In prime locations - the 
right address for your business. Room for growth or 
contraction. Limited liability (available for a day, 
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Videoconferencing and Internet. Seven centers in India 








and access to over 200 offices worldwide. Just walk-in 
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Chiang Mai. Built in 1806 by 
Chao Kawila's younger brother 
Photograph: John Listopad. 
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From the General Editor's Desk 


Remembering Lord Curzon 


I can think of no better way for Marg's general editor to bid farewell to 1999 than by remembering 
Lord Curzon, who landed in Bombay in December 1899 to be the new Viceroy of India. Imperious though 
he was and a staunch believer in the permanency of the empire, he was undoubtedly the most brilliant 
viceroy ever sent out by the British government. Nowhere was he more disliked than in Calcutta (which 
was then the capital of the country), in particular, and Bengal in general, for dividing the province. Even 
though this decision was rescinded in 1911 by an imperial decree and Bengal was reunited, Curzon must 
have had the last chuckle wherever he was in 1947 when we ourselves fulfilled his wish in blood. and 
gore. So in the year of the centennial anniversary of his arrival in India as Viceroy, Bengal remains 
divided. Nevertheless, Calcuttans certainly have much to be thankful to Curzon for, since without his 
insistence, the Victoria Memorial may well have been located in the new capital. 

All Indians, however, have a much more important reason to be grateful to Curzon. It was his 
insight and farsightedness that has preserved our precious heritage for us. Without Curzon, we may have 
lost many of our remarkable architectural treasures including the Taj Mahal, the country's biggest 
attraction for tourist dollars. As David Gilmour has remarked in a recent and balanced biography of 
Curzon, "for him [Curzon] the conservation of India’s monuments was an ‘elementary obligation of 
government’.” The Viceroy’s speech in the Legislative Council on the Ancient Monuments Bill of 1904 
gave him a chance to describe his work on Indian antiquities with the magniloquence he relished: “As a 
pilgrim at the shrine of beauty I have visited them, but as a priest in the temple of duty have I charged 
myself with their reverent custody and their studious repair." 

Usually, political leaders are persons of empty rhetoric but with Curzon rhetoric was always 
followed up with prompt action. With enormous energy he devoted himself to the task he had set for 
himself and relentlessly cajoled and chastised his less enthusiastic underlings at the provincial and 
district levels to take care of the monuments in their jurisdictions. He revived the moribund 
Archaeological Survey of India and appointed John Marshall as the Director General in 1901. (One 
wonders what he would have said about the sorry state of affairs in that institution or about the condition 
of his memorial to his queen, were he able to return at the end of the century.) Whether it was the royal 
palace at Mandalay, the Mughal Fort and the Taj Mahal at Agra, or the Jain temples at Mount Abu, all of - 
which we take for granted today, each owes its very survival to this man. In the eloquent words of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, “after every other viceroy has been forgotten, Curzon will be remembered because he 
restored all that is beautiful in India". 


10 BA EDITORIAL 


As the century closes and a new millennium is about to dawn, as mankind still continues to destroy 
its own heritage, whether because of political avarice or racial or religious bigotry and hatred; let us 
remind ourselves of the following passage from Curzon's speech at the Asiatic Society of Bengal: 

If there be any one who says to me that there is no duty devolving upon a Christian Government to 

preserve the monuments of a pagan art, or the sanctuaries of an alien faith, I cannot pause to 

argue with such a man. Art and beauty, and the reverence that is owing to all that has evoked 
human genius or has inspired human faith, are independent of creeds, and, in so far as they touch 
the sphere of religion, and are embraced by the common religion of all mankind... there is no 
principle of artistic discrimination between the mausoleum of the despot and the sepulcher of the 
saint. What is beautiful, what is historic, what tears the masks off the face of the past, and helps us 
to read its riddles, and to look it in the eyes — these, and not the dogmas of a combative theology, 
are the principal criteria to which we must look. 

Some of these comments should be translated into every regional language of the subcontinent and 

inscribed on billboards in every city and hamlet to celebrate the arrival of the new millennium, rather 

than indulging in song and dance at the monuments he helped to save. Those funds would be better 


spent saving other crumbling buildings all across the subcontinent. 
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INDIAN SYMBOLS IN A SOUTHEAST ASIAN 
SETTING: COINS AND MEDALS OF ANCIENT DVARAVATI 


Robert S. Wicks 


Of mainland Southeast Asian polities of the 
first millennium CE, the most extensive and 
varied numismatic production is from Dvaravati, 
situated in the central part of present-day 
Thailand. Dvaravati was first noted in writings by 
Chinese geographers and sea-going monks in the 
seventh century.' They called the land north and 
east of the Malay Peninsula 7ou-ho-lo-p o-ti 
which has been restored to the Sanskrit Dvaravati 
(meaning "many-gated") after Vishnu’s city of 
the same name described in the Mahabharata. 
Little more than the name of Dvaravati was 
known until archaeological investigations at 
Nakhorn Pathom and other sites in central 
Thailand were undertaken earlier in this century. 
Dvaravati's Buddhist sculpture, one of its chief 
distinguishing features, is noted for its archaistic 
Gupta-derived style, based upon the Sarnath 
tradition of a nearly transparent monk’s robe and 
idealized features, the Southeast Asian variant 
taking on a Mon ethnic stamp and a tendency to 
use identical gestures for both hands (see article 


by Nandana Chutiwongs). By the twelfth century 
Dvaravati had been absorbed into the expanding 
Khmer empire. With the establishment of Thai 
polities at Sukhothai and Ayutthaya by the 
fourteenth century, Dvaravati's cultural traditions 
were gradually overshadowed, to be remembered 
in Thai history only as part of the official titles of 
Ayutthaya and Bangkok. 


Dvaravati Medals 

The historicity of Dvaravati was 
conclusively proved with the discovery of a 
number of silver medals from a reliquary deposit 
found beneath the ruins of a chedi (stupa) at 
Nakhorn Pathom in 1943.? The small silver 
medals are inscribed in Sanskrit 
"sbridvaravatishvarapunya" or “Meritorious 
Deed of the Ruler of Dvaravati" (figure 1). 
Additional specimens were subsequently found 
at a number of other sites in central Thailand, 


serving to define the core of the Dvaravati 


polity. 


1 


ori Dvaravati, class A medal (drawing). 

Cow and calf on obverse, Sanskrit inscription 
on reverse. Nakhorn Pathom, Thailand. Sixth— 
seventh century. Silver. Typical specimens are 
17—20 mm, 1.7—2.4 g. National Museum, 
Bangkok. 
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2 

Sri Dvaravati, class C medal (drawing). 
Vase of Plenty. Nakhorn Pathom, Thailand. 
Sixth~seventh century. Silver. National 
Museum, Bangkok. 


3 

Conch/sbrivatsa, class А coin (drawing). 
Southern Burma. Fifth—sixth century. Silver 
Typical specimens are 24 mm, 9.4—10.1 g. This 
specimen was recovered in southern Vietnam. 
Present whereabouts unknown. 





The designs on the medals are of two main 


types, a flowing vase with two budding tendrils 
(purnaghata) (figure 2), and a cow and calf (see 
figure 1), both expressing a desire for the fruitful 
continuation of life beyond the present and the 
material prosperity of the realm. Two features of 
the medals betray their Indian inspiration — the 
purnagbata motif, which has a long history in 
Indian art, and the inscription which is Sanskrit 
written in a Pallava-related script of the sixth— 
seventh century. Other features, the issuing of 
special depository medals and the cow and calf 
motif found on most of the medals, for example, 
are unique to Dvaravati and not characteristically 
Indian. These medals illustrate well a tendency 
which is evident from the very beginning of 
Indian influence in Southeast Asia, namely the 
preference for only those foreign elements which 
conformed to previously existing indigenous 
concepts and beliefs. As a consequence of this 


selective borrowing it cannot always be 





determined if the original meanings imparted to 
symbols were maintained relatively intact and to 
what extent their associated meanings were 
transformed in the process of transmission and 
adoption. 


The Symbolic Coins of Dvaravati 

Dvaravati's standard coinage (as 
distinguished from its medals)? is based upon a 
conch/shrivatsa (lit. "favourite of Shri", goddess 
of good fortune; mark of Vishnu resembling a 
cruciform flower) prototype from southern 
Burma, the latter most likely a Mon innovation 
(figure 3). This coin tradition is distinguished by 
the use of a single device on each side of the coin 
surrounded by a beaded border. The coins are 
devoid of any inscription. The obverse (convex) 
side of the coin possesses the emblem of the 
conch, while the reverse (concave) invariably 
displays a regional variant of the shrivatsa 
(figures 4—6). In addition to the main series of 
conch/shrivatsa derived pieces, Dvaravati also 
issued а number of variants on the theme.‘ 
Table 1 shows the major types of Dvaravati 
coinage and their geographical distribution. 

Coin blanks were typically made by 

hammering flat a small bead of pre-weighed 
silver. This is perhaps similar to the manufacture 
of silver bowls and ornaments in northern 
Thailand today. Many Dvaravati coins exhibit a 


characteristic cup-like shape and wavy edge from 


the action of the anvil. Blanks are often split, the 
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Conch/sbrivatsa, class К coin. Early Thailand 
or Burma. Fifth—sixth century. Silver. 29 mm, 
9.0 g. This specimen is from U-Thong, 
Thailand. Private collection, Thailand. This is 
a transitional type, with the addition of a fly- 
whisk (right) and elephant goad (left). The sun 
and moon are derived from the Rising Sun 
series found throughout mainland Southeast 
Asia during the first millennium. The fish 
below the temple replaces the waves (perhaps 
representing water) found in Pyu coinage from 
Burma. It is possible that the fish is intended to 
be a mangala symbol as well. 


5 

Conch/temple with vajra, class B coin. 
Dvaravati. Seventh—eighth century. Silver. 
28 mm, 9.0 g. Private collection, Thailand. 


6 

Conch/temple with vajra, class D coin. 
Dvaravati. Seventh—eighth century. Silver. 
26—29 mm, 3.7 g. Private collection, Thailand. 
Note simplified vajra and tail of fish swimming 
to the left. 


Table 1 

Distribution of coinage at four Dvaravati-period 
sites in Thailand. Coins are classed as by 
alphabetical letters (see figure captions). An 
“R” indicates that a particular type has been 
reported, but not confirmed. Class designations 
in parentheses, such as (À), were likely 
imported from another region on the 
mainland. 


result of too much stress on the metal. On larger 
specimens definite hammer marks are frequently 
present. The process of making the coin planchets 
helps explain why the designs are often 
incomplete on the individual coins — a flat die 
can in no way completely engage with an uneven 
blank. It also points toward a three-step 
programme in producing coinage: (1) melting a 
certain amount of silver in a crucible until formed 
into a "bead" or globule; (2) transfer to an anvil 
where the metal is pounded flat; and 

(3) placement between dies and stamping. 

How did this ancient coinage function in 
Dvaravati society? One clue is the fact that the 
vast majority of early coins have been found in 
pristine condition — very few specimens ever show 
evidence of having been in circulation for any 
length of time. This observation strongly suggests 
an auspicious or ritual function for the pieces, 
although market usage cannot be ruled out 
completely. A standardized weight system and 
distinct denominations (usually a 1:4 
denominational relationship), for example, point 


to at least some market basis for these pieces. 
Early travel accounts also noted the use of coins 
in commercial transactions.’ 

Unfortunately, most coin finds lack a 
verifiable context, having been ploughed up in the 
course of farming operations or clandestinely 
excavated. At least three reported finds, one in a 
terracotta jar, another from the moat of ancient 
Nakhorn Pathom, and a major group of coins 
beneath a stupa recovered with medals reading 
“Meritorious Deed of the Ruler of Dvaravati”, 
attest to their propitiatory function, most likely 
serving to promote the welfare of the realm. 


The Asbtamangala as a Possible 

Source for Dvaravati's Coin Motifs 

Most coins ascribed to Dvaravati fall into 
the category of "symbolical coins"; the designs are 
typically limited to emblematic symbols, such as 
the conch-shell, shrivatsa, svastika, and throne. 

This analysis begins by noting a feature 

generally ignored by previous writers, namely that 
the grouping of symbols in Dvaravati's coinage is 


Type Nakhorn Pathom = U-Thong Chainat Lopburi* 
Rising Sun/Shrivatsa R (A) B BE B (C) 
Wheel/Shrivatsa D E 
Conch/Temple with Vajra АВС BCD C 
Deer/Temple with Vajra А 
Rabbit/Temple with Vajra A 
Uniface Conch BD C 
Conch/Shrivatsa F I] 
Conch/Wheel A 
Bhadrapitha/Shrivatsa (C) (C) 
Associated Types 
Sri Dvaravati AC A AB 
Sri Sucharitavikarna A 
Ye Dhamma A 
Lavapura A 
Chandra A 
Flowing Vase A 
*Including Chansen and Prommathin. 
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Table 2 
Distribution of twelve auspicious symbols in India and Southeast Asia. 





MAJOR SHRIVATSA VASE CONCH- SVASTIKA THRONE TWIN ELEPHANT- FLY- VAJRA WHEEL TRIRAINA LOTUS : 
SYMBOLS WITH SHELL FISH GOAD WHISK 
FLOWERS 





Group 





1. SRI LANKA X X X X X X X X 
(2nd—3rd cent); - 
bowl. 





2. SRI LANKA X X X X X X X X X X 
(310—5 cent.); 
buddhapada. 


3. ТАХПА X X ? X X X XQ) 
(Kushan period); 
ring. 


4, TAXILA X(2) X(2) X ? XQ) 
(4th cent.); 
ayagapata. 


5. MATHURA XQ» X X ? X ? X 
(Kushan period); 
chhattra. 


6. MATHURA X ? X X X 
(Kushan period); 
ayagapata. 


7. CHANSEN, X X X X XQ) 
ivory comb. 


8. DVARAVATT; X X X X X 
toilet tray. 


9. OC EO, X X X 
ANCIENT 

CAMBODIA; 

gold cube A. 


10. OC EO, X X . ? 
ANCIENT 

CAMBODIA; 

gold cube B. 


11. OC EO, X X à’ X | Х 
ANCIENT 

CAMBODIA; 

gold cube C. 


12. Rising X X X 
Sun/Shrivatsa 
coinage. 


13. Conch/ X X single X X X 
Temple with fish 
Vajra coinage. 


14. DVARAVATI X X 
medals. 





TOTALS 11 8 8 6 34 8 64 5 24 5 3 6 
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remarkably consistent throughout its history. 
Each variety of the conch/temple with vajra 
series, for example, invariably possesses the 
conch-shell, shrivatsa, elephant-goad 
(ankusha), fly-whisk (chamara), and 
thunderbolt (vajra) (figures 4-6). The fact that a 
set collection of elements is maintained over a 
long period of time and found over a wide 
geographical area intimates that these emblems 
most likely were not associated with a specific 
ruler or even a certain polity. What will be argued 
here in a very preliminary way is that the selection 
of symbols for the coins was not completely 
arbitrary, but constituted a Southeast Asian 
version of the ashtamangala, or “collection of 
eight auspicious things”, which would have been 
on display during portentous occasions such as 
the coronation of a new ruler, their mere presence 
ensuring success of the reign as well as the 
survival and prosperity of the realm. 

An examination of the ashtamangala of 
the Kushan and Gupta periods reveals that they 
did not constitute a fixed grouping of auspicious 
objects, nor did they always number eight’ (see 
Table 2). This diversity within the ashlamangala 
tradition makes it possible to identify elements 
that were considered central to the tradition, and 
which were later added or replaced as regional 
traditions of the ashtamangala became 
established. 


Within the Buddhist tradition, the 
ashtamangala are frequently found as emblems 
on buddbapada, or footprints of the Buddha, and 
ritual objects, such as bowls and ayagapatas 
(votive tablets). A second—third-century ritual 
bowl from Sri Lanka exhibits a typical assortment 
of ashtamangala — the shrivaisa, vase of plenty, 
conch-shell, svastika, throne, twin fish, elephant- 
goad, and fly-whisk.? A third-century 
buddbapada from Sri Lanka displays twelve 
auspicious emblems — the shrivaisa, vase of 
plenty, conch-shell, svastika, throne, twin fish, 
elephant-goad, fly-whisk, wheel, lotus, parasol, 
and an uncertain object? A fourth-century 
ayagapata {rom Taxila doubles the emblems of 
the shrivatsa, conch-shell, and lotus, and 
introduces an uncertain symbol, perhaps meant 
to represent the throne." A later fifth-century 
buddbapada from Bodhgaya, while maintaining 
a selection of eight mangalas, has replaced the 
shrivaisa with the wheel or parasol, two pre- 
eminent Buddhist symbols associated with the 
historical Buddha, and has reduced the former 
twin fish emblem to a single fish on each sole of 
the Buddha's footprint." The shrivaisa, which 
figured prominently at Sanchi and other early 
Buddhist sites, apparently fell out of favour in 
later Buddhist art. 

Literary sources reveal that in Jainism, as 
in Hinduism, there was considerable variation in 
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Ivory comb excavated at Chansen, Thailand 
(drawing). Second—third century. National 
Museum, Bangkok. 
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the selection of the ashtamangala. Ayagapatas 
from Mathura dated to the Kushan period include 
depictions of the vase of plenty, a vessel of gems, 
throne, svastika, twin fish, triratna ("three 
jewels”, typologically related to the trident and 
vajra), a hooked cross or curlew, and other 
emblems.” 

The ashtamangald as a group are 
relatively rare in early Southeast Asian art, 
although individual examples of mangala, such 
as vajras, purnaghatas, conch-shells, and 
tridents appear on tin amulets at Oc Eo (in the 
Mekong river delta of ancient Cambodia, now in 
Vietnam) and elsewhere. Other objects found at 
Oc Eo, which date to the first millennium CE, 
display groupings of mangala symbols. For 
example, three gold cube-shaped objects from the 


site are engraved with four auspicious symbols, 
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one on each available side of the drilled cube. One 
has a wheel, elephant-goad on a stand, a linear 
shrivatsa, and an uncertain symbol. Another has 
the svastika, double fish, elephant-goad on a 
stand, and a vase of plenty." 

One of the most significant objects relating 
to this theme from Southeast Asia is an ivory 
comb (perhaps imported from India) excavated at 
Chansen, Thailand, in the 1970s (figure 7). 
Dated, according to the excavators, to between the 
first and third centuries CE, emblems on the comb 
include the vase of plenty, shrivatsa, parasol, 
conch-shell, fly-whisk, two lotus blossoms, and an 
uncertain emblem, similar in shape and perhaps 
related to the cornucopia. 

By far the most common ashtamangala 


emblems are the sbrivaisa, vase of plenty, conch- 


shell, svastika, throne, elephant-goad, and 
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Rising sun/sprivaisa, class A coin. Early 
Thailand or Burma. Fifth—sixth century. Silver. 
34 mm, 9.0 g. This is an unusually broad 
specimen of the type found in Thailand. 
Private collection, Thailand. 


9 

Flowing vase, class A coin (drawing). 
Dvaravati. Seventh—eighth century. Silver. 
Typical specimens are 27 mm, 2.65—3.8 g, 
Uniface coin; the reverse is a faint incuse 
impression of the obverse design. 


10 

Conch/shrivatsa, class Е coin. Dvaravati. 
Seventh—eighth century. Silver. 28—30 mm, 
8.9 р. Reported chiefly from U-Thong, 
Thailand, although also found at several sites 
in Burma. Private collection, Thailand. The 
throne and simplified svastika are here 
transposed. 





fly-whisk, each of which is to be found on 
Dvaravati coinage, serving to affirm the latter's 
association with the Indian set of auspicious 
objects. Furthermore, the selection of motifs on 
Dvaravati's coins most closely resembles the 
ashtamangala grouping of Sri Lanka, making it 
likely that it was from this area that the initial 
impetus for placing these emblems on the coins 
was derived. 

The shrivatsa, found on Buddhist, Hindu, 
and Jain ritual and art objects, refers to Shri, 
goddess of good fortune. It is one of only two 


mangala (the other being the svastika) that are 


not representations of objects from the lived world. 


The shrivatsa and svastika are commonly found 
in stone and copper-plate inscriptions, referring to 
the invocation formula "Svasti Shri". In art the 
shrivatsa is typically reduced to a linear form 
consisting of two opposed S-forms with a central 
peak and base joining the two halves of the 
emblem. The shrivatsa can also take on a shield- 
like form with a solid interior. In anthropo- 
morphic representations the goddess Shri 
sometimes merges into a shield-like form. In 
Southeast Asian coinage, the shrivatsa takes on a 
number of different characteristics, one being an 
"exploded" linear shrivatsa, such as is found on 
the rising sun/shrivatsa series (figure 8). The 
shrivatsa is also transformed into a temple facade, 
which serves to house a conch or vajra (double- 
ended trident) on its interior (figures 4—6). 





Another common ashtamangala emblem 
represented is the purnaghata or ever-flowing 
vase, perhaps best known in Indian art as part of 
the Gaja-Lakshmi motif where the goddess is 
bathed by water from vases held by two elephants. 
The purnaghata, an emblem of fruitfulness and 
plenty, also appears on a series of Dvaravati coins 
(figure 9), on two cosmetic trays from Dvaravati, * 
as well as on foundation-deposit medals issued by 
the ruler of Dvaravati (figure 2). 

The shankha or conch is a very popular 
auspicious symbol, used as a libation vessel and 
trumpet of war. The conch is traditionally a 
symbol of water and the mystical om, the Sound 
of the Universe. Frequently associated with Vishnu 
(and less frequently, Shiva), the sound of the 
conch possesses magical qualities. Although the 
conch-shell does not figure prominently in the 
numismatic tradition of India, it is frequently 
found on the coinage of mainland Southeast Asia 
during the first millennium from the Arakan 
coast to lower Burma, central Thailand, and 
southern Vietnam. 

As a cosmic symbol, the svastika has а 
long history in Asian art. As noted above it 
frequently appears together with the shrivatsa to 
represent the auspicious declaration “Svasti Shri". 
In the coinage of early Southeast Asia the svastika 
and bhadrapitha (throne) are found together as 
ancillary symbols on the rising sun series (figure 


8); a hybrid conch/shrivatsa coin of Dvaravati 
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incorporates them into its field as well (figure 10). 
While the pairing is doubtless significant, the 
precise meaning is uncertain. It could be 
significant that the form of the bhadrapitha on 
the coins is similar to that found on a 
buddhapada from Amaravati," pointing, once 
again, to south Indian connections. 

Another notable pairing of symbols in 
Dvaravati coinage is the elephant-goad and fly- 
whisk, where they appear at either side of the 
temple (figure 5). The elephant-goad is an 
emblem associated with a number of Hindu 
deities, and has the general meaning of the 
guiding activity of the deity. The fly-whisk, made 
of yak hairs, is a common symbol of royalty; it is 
also associated with a number of Hindu and 
Buddhist deities. The two frequently appear in lists 
and representations of the ashtamangala, 
especially in southern India, ^ where, however, 
there is no clear indication (based upon their 
placement in art representations) that a pairing, 
between the two is intended. The elephant-goad 
and fly-whisk also appear on the Dvaravati 
cosmetic tray mentioned above; again, no 
intentional pairing is evident. 

The vajra or double-ended trident, while a 
central element in the conch/temple with vajra 
series, almost never features as one of the 
ashtamangala (figures 5 and 6). The vajra is a 
thunderbolt, associated with heat and fire. The 
term can also mean adamantine or diamond-like, 


hence indestructible. The Dvaravati cosmetic tray 
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includes the double-ended vajra, pointing up its 
importance in ancient Thailand. Even more 
significant is the discovery of a number of tin 
amulets with the emblem of the double-ended 
vajra at Oc Eo." Each of these amulets carries the 
inscription “apramadam’” ("carefulness" or 
"alertness") on the opposite side. The term is 
non-sectarian, used by Buddhist teachers as an 
exhortation to their students, and in Brahmanical 
texts it constitutes one of the requirements for 
attaining bliss. These meanings are suggestive, 
especially since a number of similar tin amulets 
from Oc Eo have a trident on one side and a 
conch on the other in place of the inscription, 
unmistakably joining (as in the Dvaravati coins) 
the symbolism of the conch and the vajra. 
Indeed, it may not be accidental that just as the 
word apramadam admonished students to 
remain attentive, the sound of the conch serves to 
avert ignorance. The conch and vajra 
complementary is also found in the 
contemporaneous coinage of the Pyu in Burma 
where they appear as ancillary symbols to the 


траба. 


А New Dvaravati Coin 

A previously unpublished elephant/goddess 
coin further illustrates the difficulties inherent in 
attempting to unravel the symbolic logic locked in 
early Southeast Asian coinage (figure 11). Two 
specimens of the type were found in central 
Thailand, and one is reported to have been found 
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Elephant/goddess, class A coin. Dvaravati. 
Seventh—eighth century. 29.3 mm, 7.45 g. 

This specimen is reported to be from Burma; at 
least two others have been found in Thailand. 





Private collection, Germany. 


in Burma.” The coins are struck on a slightly. 
scyphate flan with a solid line and beaded border 
on the obverse and plain border on the reverse, 
similar to Dvaravati's conch/temple with vajra 
class C coins. 

The obverse design consists of an elephant 
charging a lion, the latter turning to attack his 
larger foe. The two animals are separated by a 
long-stemmed flower placed between them. The 
two figures are framed by a solid line and beaded 
border. Two of the three specimens were pierced 
for suspension; both are holed twice immediately 
above the elephant, indicating that from the point 
of view of symbolism this was the most important 
side of the coin. There are no known Indian 
prototypes for this arrangement of figures, 
although the treatment of the elephant and 
female figure is very similar to reliefs from 
Nagarjunakonda,” situated to the southwest of 
Àmaravati. 

The reverse consists of a standing female 
figure holding a flower. She stands on a makara 
(more readily visible in other specimens of this 
type) making it possible to identify her with 
Ganga, the anthropomorphic representation of 
the holy river. Surrounded by a number of vegetal 
tendrils, she wears a jewelled belt and skirt drawn 
as a series of diagonal lines across her thighs and 
lower legs. The treatment of these tendrils is 
closest to relief sculpture of the Gupta period.” 
The goddess is nude from the waist up, wearing 
only a circular necklace and large hoop earrings. 
She has a pronounced profile, with her hair piled 
high on top of her head. Above to the left is a 
circular sun with a solid bead in the centre, to the 
right, a crescent moon with a bead above. The 
border is plain. 

How is this new coin type to be interpreted? 
The type represents a major departure from the 
conch/temple with vajra and the foundation 
deposit medals associated with Dvaravati. And, it 
is unlike any other series from mainland 
Southeast Asia or India during the first 
millennium. The narrative content of the obverse, 
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in which the victory of the elephant appears 
certain, provides a possible clue to its meaning, In 
India the lion usually triumphs over the elephant; 
in this instance the outcome is reversed. The 
flower placed between the two beasts has an 
almost heraldic quality, again signalling a 
possible political message for this coin. Without 
additional literary sources to support one 
interpretation over another, however, it is not yet 
possible to determine whether the narrative is 
intended to portray a religious or a political 
allegory. 


Conclusion 

What is the message to be derived from the 
arrangement of motifs on Dvaravati's coinage? 
Certainly it could be argued that the symbols were 
meant to glorify or propagandize a political 
reality, going beyond merely signalling the 
auspicious. Were the designs on the coins kept 
intentionally equivocal about sectarian 
affiliation? There is little about the coin symbols 
which demands an exclusively Buddhist or Hindu 
interpretation. This is true of the main series of 
conch/temple with vajra coins and the new 
elephant/goddess type. And there is the matter of 
pairing the individual elements on the coins, such 
as the fly-whisk and elephant-goad, as well as the 
prevalence of the vajra. Are the fly-whisk and the 
elephant-goad paired simply on account of their 
similar shape, or is there some other reason for 
their selection involving symbolism or function? 
How is the vajra to be interpreted when it appears 
on the interior of a temple or shrivatsa? An even 
more fundamental question has to do with the 
significance of the complementary of conch-shell 
and sbrivatsa found throughout mainland 
Southeast Asia during the first millennium. Each 
of these examples serves to point up the need to 
look beyond received assumptions about 
symbolism associated with the emblems of the 
ashtamangala and presents the challenge to 
explore further their reinterpretation within the 
context of early Southeast Asia. 
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EARIY BUDDHIST SCULPTURE OF THAILAND: 
CIRCA SIXTH-THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


Nandana Chutiwongs 


1 
Dharmachakra from U-Thong, central 


Thailand. Seventh—eighth century. Stone. 
National Museum, U-Thong. Photograph: 


Nandana Chutiwongs. 





Thailand has been a home and a meeting 
place of many races and cultures. Situated as it is 
in the heart of mainland Southeast Asia, this 
country shared certain phases of its ancient 
history with neighbouring Myanmar (Burma), 
Cambodia, and Malaysia. 

Local traditions attribute the introduction 
of Buddhism to the monk missionaries of the 
Indian emperor Ashoka, who would have landed 
in Thailand in the third century BCE. No 
archaeological evidence, however, testifies to the 
existence of Buddhism prior to the fourth century 
CE. Only from this period onwards are there clear 
indications of cultural contacts between Thailand 
and the Buddhist centres in India and Sri Lanka, 


which continued until the thirteenth century and 
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beyond. Many streams of Buddhism from the 
Indian subcontinent evidently reached various 
parts of the country, where a number of Buddhist 
art styles developed under the influences of 
different sectarian disciplines and artistic 
conventions. Each style, distinguished by its own 
characteristic traits and mode of expression, 
remained in constant relation with the others. 
Geographical proximities, ethnic affiliations, and 
the common religious faith subsequently led to a 
never-ending process of borrowing, interchanging, 
and assimilating of ideas and art forms. A 
fundamental unity existed among these diverse 
art styles, all of which have contributed to the 


formation of the culture of present-day Thailand. 


Central and Northern Thailand 

The central zone of the country has as its 
heartland the lower basins and delta of the Chao 
Phraya river, where the earliest evidence of 
Buddhism has been unearthed. Sculptures in 
stone, bronze, terracotta, and stucco, datable from 
about the seventh to ninth centuries, reveal a 
homogeneous style which may be attributed to the 
high period of Dvaravati, the most powerful 
kingdom of the region.' The boundaries and the 
scope of political authority of Dvaravati remain 
unspecified," but its cultural impact was 
undoubtedly felt far and wide and continued to 
have a long-term effect on the culture of the entire 
length and breadth of Thailand in later times. 

The predominant population group of 
Dvaravati were the Mon, the same race that still 


occupies the southern region of Myanmar today. 
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The rich archaeological finds from central 
Thailand thus offer a gratifying insight into an 
early and obscure phase in the cultural history of 
neighbouring Myanmar. Buddhism of the 
Hinayana/Theravada school, based on the Pali 
canon, was obviously the main source of 
inspiration for the religious art of the early Mon 
in Thailand. Images and symbols representing the 
historical Buddha Shakyamuni, together with 
scenes from his life and previous lives, constituted 
the majority of sculptural finds of Dvaravati. 
Characteristic of this style are large, three- 
dimensional stone wheels representing the 
Dharmachakra, the ever-dynamic Doctrine of the 
Buddha (figure 1), raised upon a lofty column to 
perpetuate the presence of the Blessed One.’ The 
constant use of the wheel symbol retained the 
memory of the ancient aniconic tradition of 
India, although the decorative motifs on the 
objects themselves betray Indian inspirations of 
the classical and post-classical ages of the sixth 
and seventh centuries CE. 

Impressive icons of the Buddha were carved 
for posterity on rock walls,’ and moulded in less 
durable materials of stucco in the interior of the 
caves which served as monks’ residence cum hall 
of worship.’ Free-standing stone images of 
colossal dimensions (figure 2) once presided over 
chapels which rose on four sides of great stupas,’ 
while terracotta and stucco reliefs depicting the 
Buddha among worshippers frequently adorned 
the base of the same kind of monument,’ 
Countless numbers of Buddha icons were made in 
all kinds of material,’ to be dedicated as 
meritorious gifts to the monasteries, or kept for 
personal contemplation and private worship by 
monks and laymen. The portrayal of the Buddha 
followed the iconographic conventions laid down 
by the ancients, carried out in visual terms in a 
style that revealed a mixed heritage of artistic 
elements from India and Sri Lanka, digested and 
reinterpreted by local image-makers. Ethnic traits 
and ideal physiognomy of the Mon race merged in 
harmony with the conventionalized features of the 
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Indian tradition, resulting in the creation of many 
noble forms. These are, as a rule, characterized by 
a calm and solid dignity, a subtle reflection of 
sublime understanding and absorbing 
contemplation. 

Episodes from the life of the Buddha and 
Jataka scenes are common.’ The best examples of 
stone relief (figure 3) show a clear definition of 
forms and a perfectly balanced composition. 
Panels in stucco usually contain more sensitively 
modelled figures, animated with freer and more 
energetic movements. The Jataka scenes at Chula 
Pathon Chedi in Nakhorn Pathom,” contain 
many good specimens of such figurative forms. 

The influence of Mahayana Buddhism 
upon the predominantly Theravada culture of 
Dvaravati became clearly manifested in the 
appearance of bodhisattva figures'' among the 
archaeological remains. A substantial number of 
such finds suggests a special worship given to the 
Bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara." Others point to the 
local assimilation of Mahayana deities into the 
Theravada worship, to function as the Buddha's 
followers and attendants in the same way the 
ancient gods of Brahmanism, Brahma and Indra, 
had been absorbed by the Buddhists from the 
beginnings of time. Remarkable stone stelae, 
showing the Buddha riding on a fabulous winged 





Quartzite Buddha image from Nakhorn 
Pathom, central Thailand. Seventh—eighth 
century. Stone. National Museum, Bangkok. 
Photograph: Nandana Chutiwongs. 


creature and accompanied by two bodhisattvas 
(figure 4), obviously reflect Dvaravati's own mode 
of glorifying the Buddha. This was inspired on the 
one hand by the Indian Mahayana conventions of 
depicting the Buddha attended by two 
bodhisattvas, and, on the other hand, by the 
episode of the Buddha's descent from the 
Tavatimsa Heaven, which remains one of the most 
favoured themes in Theravada countries." 
Ancient symbols of auspiciousness, well- 
being, fertility, and wealth evidently maintained 
their significance in Dvaravati culture, as they 
did elsewhere in the Buddhist and Hindu 
environments. The shrivatsa and the motif of the 
cow and calf (the foremost Indian ensigns of 
auspiciousness and affluence), the purnakalasha 
(the brimming pot of plenty), and the shankha 
(emblem of victory and source of fecundity and 
wealth) regularly appeared on Dvaravati coinage™ 
(see also Wicks's essay in this volume). Sculptures 
showing fabulous creatures from Indian 
mythology and cosmology, i.e. garuda, simha, 
kinnara, and gana, constantly formed an 


А integral part of sacred architecture, ^ reflecting by 


First Sermon, from Nakhorn Pathom, central 
Thailand. Seventh—eighth century. Stone. 

Width: 114 cm. National Museum, Nakhorn 
Pathom. Photograph: Nandana Chutiwongs 
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their presence the traditional cosmological world- 
view of the society. The lotus, symbol of water, life, 
and salvation, together with vibrant flower-sprays 
and curling leaves suggestive of growth and 
prosperity, constituted the most common 
decorative motifs.'^ Images of Surya, the light- 
giving and life-granting sun, Lakshmi, the 
Goddess of Fortune and Abundance, and Kubera, 
the Lord of Wealth, are frequently encountered on 
votive plaques and other ritual objects." Their 
iconographic traits followed the standard rules 
laid by Indian treatises, but their figurative style, 
as a rule, is indigenous, revealing the aesthetic 
norm and sensibilities of Dvaravati. 

The cultural influences of Dvaravati lingered 
on in central Thailand until the thirteenth century 
and beyond, even when the political authority over 
the region fell into the hands of the Khmers of 
Cambodia during the eleventh—thirteenth centuries. 
Theravada Buddhism, the predominant religion of 
Dvaravati, and the art tradition that served it, 
continued to thrive in central Thailand 
subsequently to assume a new life and vigour at 


the decline of the Khmer power. 


The scope of the cultural impact of 
Dvaravati evidently extended in a wide radius 
around its nucleus region. * Archaeology provides 
ample evidence of the spread of Dvaravati culture 
into the upper valleys of the Chao Phraya river. 
Buddhist sculptures made at Lamphun or 
Haripunjaya in the extreme north during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, still maintained 
many stylistic features of Dvaravati, localized and 
tempered with elements borrowed from 
neighbouring Myanmar and from the new rulers 
of central Thailand, the Khmers.” 

The eastward extension of the Dvaravati art 
style encountered a strong current of another art 
tradition, coming from Cambodia. At many 
ancient sites, such as Si Thep” and Prachinburi^ 
on the unmarked border between central and 
eastern Thailand, sculptures revealing strong 
stylistic features of Dvaravati have been found side 
by side with those affiliated to the tradition of pre- 
Angkor Cambodia. In the valleys of the Chi and 
Mun rivers in the northeast, the Buddhist culture 
of Dvaravati became integrated into the local 
tradition, and Buddhist practices came to be 
synchronized with a megalithic cult that 
specialized in the erection of vertical stones for 
ritual purposes. Stelae, carved with Buddhist 
symbols and narrative scenes (figure 5), are 
among the most remarkable remains of this 
region.~ Many evidently served Theravada ritual 
requirements as boundary markers for sacred 
precincts (sima). Some others seem to have been 
raised as independent objects of worship 
equivalent to stupas and Buddha images, while 
many were apparently erected in connection with 
pre-Buddhist practices which still prevail in the 
region to the present day. 


Eastern and Northeastern Thailand 

The region east of the lower basins of the 
Chao Phraya river once formed part of the same 
cultural complex as ancient Cambodia. By the 
sixth century, Buddhism of the type that used 
Sanskrit as its sacred language had found a 
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substantial degree of response within the court 4 

Buddha riding on the winged monster, from 
central Thailand. Ninth century. Stone. Height: 
44 cm. Photograph: Santi Leksukhum. 


circle, despite the predominant influence of 
Hinduism. Evidence of Mahayana beliefs became 
discernible in the course of the seventh century, 
and it was clearly this form of Buddhism that 
continued to thrive in Cambodia and northeastern 
Thailand till the early thirteenth century.” The 
counter-currents of the Theravada from central 
Thailand made a slow progress eastwards, but 
began to gather a significant momentum to 
become the predominant faith by the end of the 
thirteenth century. 

Among the most spectacular Buddhist finds 
from eastern and northeastern Thailand are 
magnificent bronze statues of bodhisattvas, the 
majority of which depict Avalokiteshvara, the 
Mahayana Saviour of the present age, and 
Maitreya, the Buddha of the Future (figure 6). 
Their figurative style betrays a close relationship 


5 

Boundary stone with Jataka scene, from 
Kalasindh province, northeastern Thailand. 
Circa ninth century. Stone. National Museum, 
Khonkaen. Photograph: Arunsak Kingmani. 





with that of pre-Angkor Cambodia, but they excel 
the known products of Cambodia proper both in 
quality and quantity.” Clad in an utterly plain 
attire of world-renouncing recluses, and regularly 
wearing matted locks, the figures look 
refreshingly simple, serene, and yet outstandingly 
dignified. A sophisticated simplicity and sublime 
elegance approaching that of the classical period 
of India, characterize the form, which in most 
Cases evinces a rare quality of spiritual strength 
and unearthly beauty. 

The eastwards expansion of the Dvaravati 
culture during its heyday encountered the local 
traditions of the eastern and northeastern 
provinces, as well as a strong cultural impact of 
Cambodia. Si Thep, in the province of Phetchabun, 
produced fine Buddhist sculptures showing features 
characteristic of Dvaravati, side by side with 
bodhisattva images bearing stylistic affiliations to 
pre-Angkor Cambodia. In their totality, 
archaeological finds at Si Thep suggest a 
coexistence of Buddhist Theravada and Mahayana 
communities in a close relationship with the 
Hindus during the seventh—ninth centuries. 
Prachinburi which, likewise, has preserved 
remains of both Buddhist and Hindu culture, 
developed a remarkable type of Buddha image 
which is stylistically related to the products of both 
Dvaravati and contemporaneous Cambodia, but 
show substantial influences from the Peninsula. 

Eastern and northeastern Thailand under 
the political domination of Cambodian Angkor 
continued to produce fine Buddhist sculpture 
throughout the tenth to twelfth centuries, in spite 
of the overwhelming influences of Hinduism, the 
chosen faith of most of the monarchs of Angkor 
Lopburi, bordering the central plains and the 
main seat of the Khmer power in Thailand, 
retains rich remains of Khmer-style temples and 
sculptures. Phimai in the province of Nakhorn 
Ratchasima was during the twelfth century an 
important centre of esoteric Buddhism, which had 
found its way into the court circle some two 
centuries earlier. At Prasat Phimai, one comes 
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across visual reflections of the concept on the dual 
personality of the Buddha. Portrayals of the 
Blessed One as a human teacher in the successive 
line of terrestrial Buddhas (figure 7), appeared 
side by side with the configurations of the Buddha 
as embodiment of the sublime principle in the 
universe. In the heart-centre of the monument, 
one finds sculptural expressions of a syncretistic 
view that regards the Buddha and the Triad of the 
Hindu pantheon as different facets of the One and 
Ultimate Being.” 

Buddhist sculpture of the tenth to twelfth 
centuries shows a rich variety of themes drawn 
from the extensive and complex pantheon of 
Mahayana Buddhism, expressed in the styles 
which are closely related to those of 
contemporaneous Angkor.” Figurative reflections 
of the esoteric concept on the twofold contrasting 
but complementary aspects of Reality are many. 
Prajnaparamita, the Goddess of Transcendental 
Wisdom and the Essence of Buddhahood, 
frequently assumed the role of consort and alter 
ego of the personified Male Principle.” Hevajra, 
the most terrifying manifestation of the Supreme 
Buddha, constantly appeared in a dynamic dance, 
the violent movements of which became expertly 
arrested in a stance of perfect equilibrium and 
static dignity (figure 8). Deities wielding the vajra 
and ghanta, the esoteric symbols of Active 
Compassion and Transcendental Wisdom — the 
twofold components of Enlightenment, may be 
shown enthroned, absorbed in a calm majesty and 
bliss, or alert and challenging.” More dynamic 
divine figures, brandishing these twofold emblems 
of salvation, are also seen dancing to the cosmic 
rhythm of the all-devouring Time, crushing 
underfoot and triumphing over earthly matters 
shown metaphorically in the form of a corpse 
(figure 9). 

The cult of the Bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara, 
the Mahayana Saviour of the present age, which 
predominated at Angkor at the turn of the twelfth 
century under the patronage of Jayavarman VII, 


the last great king of Angkor, also found its way 
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Maitreya, from Prakhonchai, northeastern 


Thailand. Eighth century. Bronze 

Height: 96.5 cm. Collection of Mr and Mrs John 
D. Rockefeller 3rd, The Asia Society, New York 
Photograph: The Asia Society, New York. 


- 
Seven terrestrial Buddhas on a lintel. Early 
twelfth century. Stone. Phimai, northeastern 
Thailand. Photograph: Nandana Chutiwongs. 





8 
Hevajra, from northeastern Thailand. 
Twelfth century. Bronze. Height: 20 cm. 
National Museum, Bangkok. 
Photograph: Santi Leksukhum 
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Deity (probably Vajrapani) wielding vajra and 
ghanta. Early twelfth century. Sandstone. 
Western doorjamb of main entrance, Prasat 
Phimai. Photograph: Nandana Chutiwongs. 
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10 

Avalokiteshvara (detail), from Prasat Muang 
Singh, central Thailand. Thirteenth century. 
Sandstone. Full figure height: 160 cm. 
National Museum, Bangkok. Photograph: 
Santi Leksukhum. 


11 

Buddha in meditation, from Chaiya, peninsular 
Thailand. Circa seventh century. Stone. 

Height: 104 cm. National Museum, Chaiya. 
Photograph: Santi Leksukhum. 
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into Thailand. Many stone sculptures excavated at 
Prasat Muang Singh in Kanchanaburi province,” 
range among the last evidence of the worship of 
this bodhisattva in mainland Southeast Asia. 
Related as they were to the iconographic and 
artistic conventions of Angkor, this set of images 
reveals a local trend in their less heavy physique, a 
softer modelling of form, and a much gentler and 
almost feminine expression (figure 10). 

Influences of Theravada Buddhism, the 
ever-present and predominant faith in the western 
half of mainland Southeast Asia, became clearly 
discernible in the archaeological remains of 
eastern Thailand and Cambodia from about the 
end of the thirteenth century. Buddhist sculptures 
from this period onward consist largely of Buddha 
images which reveal in their stylistic treatment a 
mixed heritage of Dvaravati and Angkor, modified 
and integrated into the existing tradition of each 
locality." One notices an increasing tendency to 
depict human forms with a light stature, supple 
contour-lines, and smoothly flexible stance,” such 
as are notably favoured by the Thai, the 


newcomers to Southeast Asia. 


The Peninsula 

Buddhism of the type that used Sanskrit as 
sacred language found its way into peninsular 
Thailand as early as the fifth or sixth century. 
Recent excavations at Yarang, in the province of 
Pattani, brought to light two broad categories of 
Buddhist finds,” which appear to be related in 
time and in concept to those unearthed at Kedah 
in Malaysia many decades ago.” The relics and 
icons of the Buddha constituted the most 
prominent objects of faith in both areas until the 
eighth or ninth century, when images and 
symbols of Mahayana deities began to appear. 


The earliest representations of the Buddha 


again reflect an amalgam of Indian art traditions, 


especially that of the southeast (Andhra and 
Tamil Nadu) in conjunction with the classical 
norm of the Gupta and Post-Gupta ages. These 


features, which actually constitute the common 
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Votive tablet, from peninsular Thailand. 

Circa eighth century. Baked clay. Height: 8 cm. 
National Museum, Nakhorn Si Thammarat. 
Photograph: Santi Leksukhum. 








13 
Avalokiteshvara, from Songkhla, peninsular 


Thailand. Early eighth century. Bronze. 
Private collection, Songkhla. Photograph: 
Pibul Suphakitvilekhakarn. 


14 

Avalokiteshvara, from Wat Phra Boromthat, 
Chaiya, peninsular Thailand. Early ninth 
century. Bronze. Height: 65 cm. 

National Museum, Bangkok. Photograph: 
Pibul Suphakitvilekhakam 
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artistic ingredients for the early Buddhist 
sculptures in every region of Southeast Asia, again 
have been absorbed and reinterpreted in a 
characteristic way (figure 11). The sophisticatedly 
modelled body with its simple and smooth 
contour usually looks robust, but remarkably 
compact and graceful. The stances generally 
express calmness, spiritual absorption, and 
dignity. The face with its noble lines and clearly 
delineated features, appears to be perpetually 
illuminated by an inner light that enhances the 
half-smile and heightens the effect of spiritual 
vigilance. 

Characteristic products of the sixth and 
seventh centuries are rectangular or squarish 
votive tablets of baked clay, showing the Buddha 
standing or seated between bodhisattva acolytes, 
or flanked by a pair of column-like stupas.” As a 
rule, one can expect to find in such plaques 
delightful figurative forms of quiet elegance and 
erace (figure 12), recalling the idealized norm of 
classical India. The production of such tablets 
apparently decreased in the eighth century, when 
a new type, generally round and voluminous and 
marked with a pointed top," made of unbaked 
clay and based on medieval northeastern Indian 
prototypes, came into vogue. The themes which 
appeared on this later type of tablet are 
predominantly Mahayana in character. 

Independent images of Mahayana deities 
became prolific during the eighth and ninth 
centuries, when peninsular Thailand formed part 
of the maritime kingdom of Srivijaya.” Chaiya, 
undoubtedly an important political and cultural 
centre of the time, produced a number of superb 
statues? showing a figurative style and iconic 
forms which were common in the art of Java and 
Sumatra of the same period. Two distinctive 
sculptural styles, nevertheless, coexisted and at 
times rendered influences upon one another. The 
first, mainly based on the heritage of southeast 
India, displays a relatively severe contour-line and 
compact modelling (figure 13), retaining much 


of the sophisticated simplicity and quiet grace 
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favoured in the earlier period. The other style 15 


ү Р N , Buddha оп Naga, from Wat Wieng, Chaiya, 
derived its aesthetic ideal mainly from the | 5 STA, 
peninsular Thailand. Early thirteenth century. 


medieval tradition of Bihar and Bengal in Bronze. Height: 165 cm. National Museum, 


northeastern India, which favoured a fuller and Bangkok. Photograph: Santi Leksukhum. 


softer modelling, elegantly flexible poses, and a 
gentle or meditative facial expression (figure 14). 
This second style presented a large variety of 
subjects, drawn from the vast pantheon of 
Mahayana Buddhism, and followed the iconic 
formulae established by medieval northeastern 
India. 

Artistic influences from Champa, an 
ancient kingdom in south Vietnam, are evident in 
a number of sculptural products of peninsular 
Thailand during the eighth to tenth centuries. 
Maritime contacts between the two regions must 


have been frequent. The brick shrine of Wat Keo at 


Chaiya,? and ће Cham-style clay reliefs adorning 
the interior of the Guha cave in the same district" 
. -mirrored the substantial nature of their cultural 
contacts. The cult of Avalokiteshvara, which 
prevailed in both regions," may have created a 
special bond between the two communities, 
separated as they were by the waters of the Gulf of 
Siam (Gulf of Thailand). 

The political relation between peninsular 
Thailand and Srivijaya possibly came to an end 
during the eleventh century, after the military 
expansion of the south Indian Cholas had 
disturbed the balance of powers in maritime 
Southeast Asia. Independent states rose to political 
significance, and one among them, Tambralinga, 
even extended their power overseas to Sri Lanka in 
the early thirteenth century. The relationship with 
central Thailand and the Khmer empire of Angkor 
became manifested in many archaeological finds 
of the eleventh to thirteenth century. Buddha 
images became once again the most frequently 
depicted theme in the art of the period, suggestive 
of the strong influence of Theravada Buddhism. 
The configurations of the Buddha, made during 
the later half of the twelfth and the early 
thirteenth century (figure 15), retain much of the 
idealistic traits of the earlier style of the region.? 
The idealized form is compact and frequently 
slender. The face maintains the clear-cut features 
and animated look which characterized Buddhist 
sculptures of peninsular Thailand from the 
earliest time. 
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VISHNU IMAGES FROM ANCIENT THAILAND 
AND THE CONCEPT OF KINGSHIP 


Virginia Dofflemyer 


Brahmanical beliefs and traditions, like 
those of Buddhism, were imported into mainland 
Southeast Asia in the early centuries of the 
common era. In the midst of this influx of foreign 
ideas, immigrant brahmans also arrived, settling 
in various commercial centres to serve the 
immigrant and local populace alike, some 
officiating in prestigious courts to attend and 
guide their respective kings. While images of 
Shiva, Surya, Indra, Ganesha, Uma, and Lakshmi 
figure prominently among the known 
Brahmanical vestiges of this Indianization 
process, those of Vishnu are particularly notable, 
especially within those territories that were 
subsequently moulded into the thirteenth-century 
"Tai" kingdom of Sukhothai, precursor to the 
modern nation of Thailand. That this is so is 
perhaps reflective of a selection process governed 
by the indigenous beliefs and cultural needs of the 
local inhabitants. Consequently, they were drawn 
to Vishnu and ultimately came to regard their 
kings as embodiments of this divine being. It is 
not surprising that this deity accrued so important 
a position in culturally diverse territories of 
ancient Thailand, a reflection of various 
Vaishnava rituals being incorporated gradually 
into a cult of kingship (rajadbarma) to establish 
and reaffirm order within a hierarchical system, 

a mirror image of which persists to the present 
day (dharmaraja). 

In his seminal study, Hindu Gods of 
Peninsular Siam, Stanley O'Connor presents a 
systematic argument for the stylistic evolution of 
Hindu sculpture recovered from southern 
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Thailand within the context of available historical 
and inscriptional evidence of commercial and 
cultural exchange.' Using O'Connor's basic model 
as a point of departure and remaining cognizant 
of the equally momentous works of Pierre Dupont 
and Jean Boisselier which focus on the sculptural 
traditions of Cambodia and Thailand, this brief 
article will examine the more northerly 
ramifications of two of the peninsular stylistic 
groups identified by O'Connor? While expanding 
the geographical range of images under 
discussion to include central and eastern 
Thailand, it will simultaneously limit the range of 
Brahmanical representations to images of Vishnu 
alone, in order to appreciate more readily the 
native sensibility responsible for this deity’s visual 
redesign, 

O'Connor has delineated several 
iconographic varieties of four-armed Vishnu 
representations among the peninsular works 
which exemplify the impact of commercial 


exchange with the Indian subcontinent. 


Significant among the images cited in this 
sequence is a Vishnu from Chaiya (figure 1) 
which O'Connor dates to 400 CE and connects to 
the isthmian kingdom described in Chinese 
historical sources as P'an p’an.’ To date, this 
image remains the earliest known Vishnu 
recovered from the region, featuring an 
arrangement of his requisite attributes that is 
distinctive to pre-Gupta models (figure 2). The 
Chaiya Vishnu stands in sthanakamurti and is 
characterized by a unique arrangement of 


attributes in which the conch-shell (shankha) is 
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featured in the figure's lower left hand and at rest 
upon his left hip, while the mace (gada) appears 
in the upper right and the lower right is upraised 
in abbayamudra. The missing upper left hand 
may have displayed a lotus (padma), the round 
symbol of the earth (bhu), or the discus 
(chakra). While the attributes themselves are 
understood to embody aspects of the deity's energy, 
power, and knowledge,’ their arrangement seems 
to conform to that evidenced on images at the 
Kushan centre of Mathura in which the discus 
appears in the upper left hand (cf. figure 2). 
Related to the Chaiya Vishnu are a few 
fragmentary images from Nagara Sri Dharmaraja 
(Nakhorn Si Thammarat) (figure 3) which 
appear to have substituted for the Chaiya image's 
abbayamudra the spherical boss or earth symbol 
and to have positioned it in the open right palm 
which rests against the figure's right hip.’ Also 
noteworthy in the overall appearance of Vishnu 
images that O'Connor has placed in this initial 
group is the tall, floriate design of their mitres, the 
almond shape of the incised eves, and the 
flattened forms of the round face, tasselled 
earrings, and ornamental torque. The figures 
wear a belt from which a U-shaped sash is 
suspended symmetrically in front, the ends of 
which fall along the sides of the legs. The lower 
garment is worn like a skirt with a fall of fabric 
between the legs which, along with the side 
material, provides additional sculptural support 
for their three-dimensionally conceived forms.’ 
O'Connor's attempt to identify which of 
the four forms (murti) or emanations (тунба) of 
Vishnu first conceived in the second century were 
characterized by the Chaiya Vishnu and its close 
parallels from the isthmian tract reveals not only 
the iconographic diversity of pre-Gupta exemplars 
but the pre-Angkorian preference for the boss as 
evidenced by the Vishnu from Oc Eo (in present- 
day Vietnam) (figure 4). He understandably 
concludes that the lack of absolute uniformity in 
these images may reflect a similar inconsistency 
among available iconographic texts perhaps not 
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Vishnu from Mathura, India. Second—third 
century. Stone. Government Museum, Mathura. 
[Alter O'Connor, Hindu Gods, fig, 8.] Drawing 
by Cory Allen. 
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Vishnu from Nagara Sri Dharmaraja province, 
southern Thailand. Fifth century. Stone 
Height: 65 cm. Phra Borommathat National 
Museum, Nagara Sri Dharmaraja. | After 


O'Connor, Hindu Gods, fig. 2.] 


4 
Vishnu from Oc Eo, Vietnam. Early fifth century 
Stone. National Museum, Saigon 


[After O'Connor, Hindu Gods, fig. 4.] 
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Vishnu from Tuol Ang, Cambodia. 
Sixth—seventh century. Stone. Height: 102 cm. 
Private collection. Photograph courtesy the 
owner. 
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Vishnu from Takuapa, southern Thailand. 
Seventh—eighth century. Stone. Height: 202 cm. 
National Museum, Bangkok. Photograph: 
Virginia Dofflemyer. 


standardized until after the production of the 
Vishnu images from Chaiya, Nagara Sri 
Dharmaraja, and Ос Eo. The majority of 
Angkorian and pre-Angkorian Vishnu images 
display his attributes in the following order: the 
conch in the upper left, the discus in the upper 
right, the boss in the lower right, and the club in 
the lower left. This urti or form of Vishnu 
according to the Rupanmandana should be 
described as Janardana, while according to the 
Padma Purana it should be known as Vasudeva.” 
The Oc Eo Vishnu (figure 4) does not reflect the 
more usual Cambodian form, but displays the 
conch against the left hip in the lower left hand 
like the early group of Vishnus from southern 
Thailand. While the attributes of the missing 
upper arms of this figure cannot be identified with 
certainty, it is clear as O'Connor has shown that 
like the peninsular Vishnu image from Chaiya, it 
stands outside the mainstream of Cambodian 
examples, such as that from Tuol Ang (figure 5)." 


What is also clear from this systematic 


study is that from among the Vishnu images of 
Group I (400—650 CE), the Oc Eo example 


notwithstanding, the Vishnu from Chaiya is the 





earliest and should be dated no later than 400 CE. 
The related Vishnus from Nagara Sri Dharmaraja 
and Oc Eo, each featuring the spherical earth 
symbol should be dated to the fifth century. As 
additional support to his theory O'Connor points 
to an upheaval in ancient Funan and adds that 
the Funanese king was a brahman named 
Kaundinya who was said to have come from P'an 
p'an,” in short, the location of Chaiya from which 
figure 1 comes. 

O'Connor identifies a second group of 
Vishnu images which were found at several 
southern Thailand sites including Vieng Sra, 
Takuapa, Srivijaya Hill and Phetburi (figures 6 
and 7) and which are datable between 650 and 
800 CE. These are all three-dimensionally carved 
images except figure 7, which is in high relief." 
Most seem to conform to a standardized 
iconographic arrangement of attributes, altering 
that of the earlier group such that the mace 
appears in the figure's lower left hand, while the 
conch, wheel, and boss appear in the upper left, 
upper right, and lower right respectively. In other 
words, O'Connor's Group II parallels the 
configuration more typically associated with the 
murti evidenced in the majority of Cambodian 
Vishnu images (figure 5). Most of the peninsular 
Vishnu images of this group display ankle-length 
sarongs knotted at or below the navel and 
dispense with the symmetrically disposed arc- 
shaped sash which is occasionally replaced by a 
diagonal one." 

Certainly if one ignores the incised and 
relief ornamentation of the figures attributed to 
the Group II Vishnus and focuses instead on the 
tectonic structure and anatomical accuracy of the 
muscular articulation, the local artisan's concern 
for plasticity as well as visual balance of three- 
dimensional form becomes more apparent. 
Clearly, the cylindrical mitre or biritamubuta 
featured in these peninsular Vishnu images is 
often cited as derivative of the Pallava style. But it 
is important to recall that such headdresses are 


encountered in pre-Pallava Amaravati and 
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Nagarjunakonda as well as in Kushan Gandhara 
and Mathura where they are incorporated into 
representations of Indra and Vishnu alike. Such 
mitres persist in Gupta and post-Gupta traditions, 
which underscores the potential misreading of an 
image based on the isolation of a single feature, 
like the crown, without conscious reference to the 
stylistic conception of the whole; or the 
inadvisability of forming conclusions based upon 
evidence of a similar feature that may appear on 
images separated by thousands of miles and 
which clearly existed in different social, political, 
and ethnic contexts. 

A comparison of the Vishnu images from 
O'Connor's Groups I and II clearly demonstrates 
the fluid exchange of artistic conventions in and 
around the Gulf of Siam between 400 and 800 CE. 
Interestingly, the same assimilation process 
observed by Dupont in the development of 
Dvaravati Buddha images is evidenced here. Into 
a tradition rooted in those of Amaravati and Sri 
Lanka subsequent Gupta and post-Gupta features 
were introduced, while isolated stylistic and 
iconographic details were retained as part of the 
local vocabulary, imbuing it with its own unique 
character. Similarly, Group II peninsular Vishnu 
images (figures 6 and 7) testify to an emergent 
isthmian sensibility, innovative products of a local 
atelier rather than mere replications of Indian 
models of Pallava origin. 

The examples of Group II are more 
inventive than the Group I Vishnus, drawing upon 
myriad diverse sources that would have been 
readily available in the commercially disposed 
and cosmopolitan centres that arose in this 
region. Tun-sun, described in one Chinese source 
as the home of a thousand Indian brahmans and 
five hundred Persian families, is thought to have 
been situated on the northern extremity of the 
peninsula, if not within the Chao Phraya river 
valley itself.” P'an p'an, an equally significant 
kingdom centred around modern-day Chaiya, 
offered access to ports bordering the Gulf of Siam, 


including Tun-sun and the pre-Angkor kingdom 
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Vishnu from Vieng Sra, southern Thailand. 
Seventh—eighth century. Stone. Height: 131 cm. 
National Museum, Bangkok. Photograph: 


Virginia Dofflemyer 
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Head of Indra or Vishnu from Si Thep, 
Thailand. 500—600 CE. Stone. Height: about 
38 cm. Collection of Mr and Mrs John Lees. 
Photograph: Virginia Dofflemyer. 





of Funan. Significantly, during the fifth century 
this centre fell under the political sphere of the 
Funan empire and is thought to have played an 
important role in this pre-Angkorian kingdom's 
political system. Additionally, it provided 
transpeninsular access to the important tin 
resources at Takuapa, whose location on the 
western coast of the peninsula attracted 
commercial exchange with Persia, India, and 
China. The kingdoms of Langkasuka and 
Tambralinga, located in the vicinity of Nagara Sri 
Dharmaraja and Pattani, were equally important 
entrepots that also shared commercial if not 
political ties with ancient Funan. The importance 
of the above-named city states and/or kingdoms 
fluctuated, along with their geographical 
boundaries, in response to shifts of power among, 
their neighbours, while periodically engaging in 


trade with south China, Champa (Vietnam), and 
Indonesia as well as western Asia. The cultural 
diversity of the isthmian tract and the reciprocal 
ties that evolved between neighbouring city states 
and between the peninsula and ports on distant 
shores was a hallmark of this region. The 
innovative style associated with O'Connor's second 
group is evidence of this diversity. Significantly, it 
is the Vishnu images of this group that ultimately 
seem to have fuelled northern ateliers centred at 
Si Thep and Dong Si Mahapot. 

In conjunction with a discussion of 
O'Connors stylistic evolution of Brahmanical 
sculpture on the peninsula in distinctive phases, it 
is useful to recall Quaritch Wales’ “wave” theory, 
noting that the independent waves of Indian 
influence presumably penetrated Southeast Asia at 
different rates and were absorbed unevenly from 
one region to another. Significantly, this process 
was attended by commercial exchange rather 
than military expansion, underscoring the need to 
regard what is generally described as 
Indianization as a “nativization” of intrusive 
Indian cultural elements that were selected, 
absorbed, and altered according to the needs and 
beliefs of the local inhabitants. Certainly not 
everything Indian was accorded the same value 
and indiscriminately incorporated into the 
dynamic that characterized each of these 
kingdoms or city states. 

To appreciate better the importance of the 
chronology established by O'Connor for 
Thailand's peninsular Hindu sculpture, it is useful 
to examine its applicability to the study of Vishnu 
images from two central and eastern Thailand 
sites, Si Thep in Phetchabun province (figures 8, 
10, and 11) and from Dong Si Mahapot in 
Prachinburi province (figure 9). Among the vast 
body of works recovered from Si Thep a small 
group of fragmentary Vishnu representations 
(figures 8 and 15) seems to have parallels among 
O'Connor's Group I sculptures from peninsular 
Thailand and can be dated between 500 and 
650/700. This small sampling of Si Thep Vishnus 
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Vishnu from Dong Si Mahapot, Thailand. 
600—700 CE. Stone. Height: 172 cm. 
National Museum, Bangkok. Photograph: 
Virginia Dofflemyer. 
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Vishnu plaque from Si Thep, Thailand. 
700—850 CE. Gold. Height: 30.5 cm. 
Norton Simon Museum, Pasadena. 
Photograph: Norton Simon Museum. 
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Vishnu from Si Thep, Thailand, 700—850 CE. 


Stone. Height: 209 cm. National Museum, 
Bangkok. Photograph: Virginia Dofflemyer 





shares with the Group I images flat faces, the eyes 
but lightly incised or carved in low relief, and an 
overall tectonic muscularity. In addition, two 
Surya images (figure 13) from Si Thep can be 
included in this comparison. They appear, 
however, to be even more strongly related to the 
O'Connor Group I images than the Si Thep 
Vishnus, which tend more toward three- 
dimensional extension into space, so that the 
Suryas may date earlier (450—550 CE) while the 
Vishnus date to 500—650/700 CE. 

One Vishnu image from Dong Si Mahapot 
clearly falls within O'Connor's second group of 
Hindu sculpture and relates to Dupont's group B, 
preserving reserves of stone at the hips, the locus 


of a sash knot on the figure's right, and the 


handle of the figure's requisite mace on its left — 
part of a support system to protect projecting 
elements of the sculpture from breakage.'^ A 
slightly more fragmentary Vishnu image also 
from this site (figure 9) reveals the same basic 
conceptualization, although the proportions are 
somewhat stockier. Both can be dated to the mid- 
seventh century, revealing a strong stylistic affinity 
with the images recovered from Takuapa and 
Vieng Sra (figures 6 and 7) and with examples 
from Si Thep. Although the upper arms of the 
Dong Si Mahapot figures begin to separate from 
one another above the elbow joints and the faces 
are significantly more three-dimensional than 
those of Group I (figure 1), an overall concern for 
the figure’s independence in space and muscular 
delineation is absent. In fact, the Dong Si 
Mahapot Vishnus (figure 9) serve as an important 
visual bridge between the works recovered from 
Srivijaya Hill, Phetburi, Vieng Sra and those from 
Si Thep’s later group (which compare with 
O'Connor's Group II). 

Innovative experimentation with the 
stylistic influences from the peninsula and Dong 
Si Mahapot produced at Si Thep Vishnu images 
(figures 10 and 11) that are distinctly animated, 
moving so dramatically in space as to break with 
the prescribed sthanakamurti posture for Vishnu. 
Such images would seem to form a sub-group of 
the later Si Thep group and date somewhat later 
(700—850 CE). In most instances the upper arms 
are still fused at the elbows, in keeping with the 
majority of works in O'Connor's Group II. But the 
overall conceptualization is peculiar to the region, 
a byproduct of local ingenuity and the artists’ 
preoccupation with freeing the sculpture from the 
constraints of its sculptural support system." The 
distinctive contrapposto or éribhanga posture 
exhibited in these works is perhaps more 
appropriately viewed as a culmination of this 
endeavour rather than as a conscious rejection of 
established prescriptive canons for the 
representation of Vishnu, or a development of new 


ones. Possible influences on this innovative 
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reconfiguration of Vishnu's sculptural form 
presumably included Gupta or Gupta-inspired 
images (pre-Angkorian) featuring pronounced S- 
curves (figure 14). Alternately, local experiments 
in the rendering of Krishna-Govardhanadhara 
(figure 15) may have offered added impetus for Si 
Thep artisans to deviate from the prescribed 
sthanakamurti and introduced into Vishnu's 
redesign a more vital sense of motion that 
demanded of the sculptor a sophisticated 
understanding of weight distribution and balance. 
None of the freestanding stone Vishnu 
images from Si Thep has retained its attributes to 
confirm their arrangement; however, two gold 
repousse Vishnu plaques (figure 10) do reveal an 
order that is consistent with what is evidenced 
among the peninsular Vishnu images of Group II: 
the discus and conch in the upper right and left 
respectively, while the boss and mace appear in 
the lower right and left. Significantly, the 
pronounced /ribbanga of these figural forms is 
not the only evidence of an imaginative re- 
visioning of the Vishnu image. The deity's solar 
character is emphatically reinforced with the 
introduction of a lotus at the apex of his mitre, 
while to his right in the space provided by the 
asymmetrical shift of his weight appears what 
may have been conceived as a single purusha 
who clasps the stems of an open lotus and an 
unopened bud in his hands. An additional lotus 
appears to grow alongside the vertically poised 
shaft of Vishnu’s mace. When one compares the Si 
Thep votive image to a somewhat similar one 
from Java, also featuring an attendant figure 
(figure 12), the delineation of wings in the latter 
serves to confirm its identification as Vishnu's 
solar mount Garuda. The sources to which the 
artists looked to create this unusual iconography 
may have been from the context of Si Thep's 
thriving commercial environment, where different 
imported models could have coexisted. Perhaps 
the artist found inspiration in Gupta and post- 
Gupta Vishnu images which feature symmetrically 


disposed personifications of the ayudba 
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12 
Vishnu plaque from Central Java (Indonesia). 


Eighth-ninth century. Gold. Height: 34.5 cm. 
National Museum, Jakarta. [After Jan Fontein, 
The Sculpture of Indonesia (Washington: 
National Gallery, 1990), cat. 54.] 


13 

Surya from Si Thep (Thailand). 500—550 CE. 
Stone. Height: 92 cm. National Museum, 
Bangkok. Photograph: Virginia Dofflemyer. 


attributes held in the lower right and left 
hands.” 

In all of the later Si Thep Vishnu images 
(figures 10 and 11), which correspond to 
O'Connor's Group II figures produced largely 
around Vieng Sra, Takuapa, Srivijaya Hill, and 
Phetburi (figures 6 and 7) and to those from 
Dong Si Mahapot (figure 9), the dress is uniform 
and demonstrates a pronounced divergence from 
these ostensible precursors. All feature an 
abbreviated sampot strongly reminiscent of 
certain pre-Angkorian images. Some of these 
reveal lightly incised indications of drapery edges 
and folds, while others feature more pronounced 


drapery delineations in bas-relief (figures 10 and 


11). The repousse plaques reinforce O'Connor's 





suggestion that such Brahmanical images were 
undoubtedly adorned with separately fashioned 
necklaces, earrings, bracelets, belts, and sashes, a 
characteristic also evidenced in some pre- 
Angkorian exemplars. Like Tun-sun, it is likely 
that the kingdom that was centred in the moated 
city of Si Thep was politically and commercially 
linked to the pre-Angkorian kingdom of Funan 
and its successor Chenla. That two large-scale 
representations of Vishnu's Krishna incarnation, 
Krishna-Govardhanadhara, one of which can be 
assigned to the early period (figure 15) and the 
other to the later group,” have been recovered 
from Si Thep further corroborates this conclusion. 
In pre-Angkorian kingdoms the incarnation of 
Krishna upholding Mount Govardhana as a lordly 
protector ultimately came to be associated with 
the office of the king, if not the king himself. 

While recalling O'Connor's warning 
against too much focus on any one feature of 
such images, such as the mitre, it is significant to 
note the extraordinary diversity of mitres which 
occur among the Vishnu and Surya images 
produced at Si Thep (figures 8, 10, 11, and 13). 
While it was first thought that all such mitres were 
polygonal in character, newly recovered images 
from the site reveal a much more dynamic, if not 
innovative treatment of this crowning element. 
While some of these images may have been gilt or 
lacquered, others additionally may have 
incorporated gold foil lotuses into the designs of 
their mitres.” 

Vishnus from Si Thep reveal stylistic links 
to Dong Si Mahapot and Vieng Sra, while others 
preserve in their artistic vocabulary memories of 
pre-Angkorian traditions. No strict application of 
a wave theory can begin to explain systematically 
the sudden blossoming of the creative genius that 
these works reveal. Each figure has a distinct 
presence and energy that is the hallmark of the 
atelier that worked at this site.” The school itself 
clearly drew upon artistic influences originating 
from the south (peninsular Thailand to Java), 


from the southeast (Prachinburi province to 
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Cambodia) and very possibly from regions farther 
north (Lamphun). In the absence of 
incontrovertible inscriptional references 
identifying this ancient city state, it is no surprise 
that efforts have been made to link this obviously 
important commercial centre with a kingdom 
named Si Canasa that is mentioned in a 
northeastern Thai inscription but which provides 
no clear indication of its actual location. 
Significantly, Si Thep was continuously occupied 
for well over 1200 years, the earliest 
archaeological evidence of human occupation 
dating to the second century BCE. During this 
period its artisans drew upon pre-Angkorian 
influences as well as those of Dvaravati, the 
peninsula, and later Cambodia. The urge to 
identify this unique site, while understandable, 
should not push us to make assumptions that 
cannot as yet be proven. 

What remains clear is that the 
assimilation of foreign influences into an 
identifiable regional style at Si Thep was a 
gradual process. In the hands of the local artisans 
iconographic and stylistic elements were re- " 


Vishnu from Tuol Dai Buon, Prei Veng. 
g 


invented, attributed new meaning with diverse Cambodia. Seventh century. Stone 


roles in response to local beliefs.” The farther Height: 183 cm. National Museum, Phnom 





Ut as ; Penh. Photograph: Virginia Dofflemyer 
removed in time and space such images were, the жай. 


less imperative the call to adhere to prescriptive 
canons that gave rise to the sculptural models 
they may have encountered. That Vishnu imagery 
plays such a significant role within the context of 
a culture that was largely Buddhist is reflective of 
this deity's altered role in his adopted home. 
Clearly one aspect of that role was linked to 
legitimacy and ascendancy of the king and the 
divinity of his office, effectively reinforced through 
rites particularly associated with the coronation. 
As an embodiment of protection and the 
establishment of order, Vishnu, like the king 
himself, was seen as a source of both moral and 


15 
Krishna-Govardhanadhara from Si Thep, 


physical prowess; his incarnations were accessible 


metaphors for divine kingship. 
Thailand. 550—650 CE. Stone. Height: 56 cm 


i y nf 5 * ص‎ 3 à ү 
In light of the above, the modern concept National Museum, Bangkok. Photograph: 





of Thai kingship might be viewed as the product Virginia Dofflemyer. 
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of a rich and complex history that draws-upon 
both native and foreign ideas, upon popular and 
philosophical religious traditions. That the king, 
upon coronation, frequently was attributed names 
aligning himself with the identity of Vishnu, e.g, 
Narayana, Ramkhamheng, Rama, and titles such 
as Poh Khun, which has been variously translated 
as Lord Father or Father Ruler, underscores his 
association with aspects of this Brahmanical 
divinity as well as indigenous ancestor spirits. In 
Buddhist Thailand certain mountain locales are 
thought to be particularly potent, the abodes of 
ancient rishis and/or spirits. It is not surprising 
therefore that Vishnu in his incarnation as 
Krishna was welcomed into the iconographic 
vocabulary of artisans as a reflection of the king’s 
embodiment of rajadbarma, a branch of social 
ethics that is rooted in his protective role and re- 
establishment of order. In the previously discussed 
Vishnu images produced in ancient Thailand we 
have tangible evidence of the “nativization” of 
foreign ideas, namely the incorporation of Vishnu 
into the Buddhist worldview, which prior to the 
advent of the first Thai kingdom of Sukhothai was 
understood in terms of rajadbarma (in which 
the brahman sanctifies kingship), which 
subsequently expanded into a broader conception 
of dharmaraja (wherein the king becomes the 
wielder of worldly dharma and preserver of 
order). 


NOTES 


1. Stanley O'Connor Jr., Hindu Gods of Peninsular 
Siam (Ascona, Switzerland: Artibus Asiae, 1972). 


2. O'Connor divides his material into three chronological 
groups, the first two of which I will concentrate on and 
which I will identify as Group I and Group II. Other 
important studies that deal in part with this material 
include Pierre Dupont, Za statuaire préangkorienne 
(Ascona, Switzerland: Artibus Asiae, 1955); Jean Boisselier, 
La statuaire khmére et son évolution (Paris and Saigon: 
EFEO, 1955); Pierre Dupont, L'archéologie móne de 
Dvaravati (Paris: EFEO, 1959); and Jean Boisselier, The 
Heritage of Thai Sculpture (New York and Tokyo: 
Weatherhill, 1975). | 


3. This will lay the groundwork for subsequent study of 
this material, bringing to light some significant works from 
the Chao Phraya river valley, the ostensible heart of the so- 
called Dvaravati empire, and drawing attention to a 
controversial historical concern, namely the location of the 
ancient kingdom of Si Canasa. Additionally, it should also 
offer visual testimony to the relations between southern 
Thailand and the Sumatran-centred Srivijayan empire as 
well as reinforce our current understanding of the trade 
routes linking this region to ancient principalities in central 
and eastern Thailand, if not also those within the modern 
states of Vietnam and Cambodia. It is significant to note that 
recent archaeological excavations in Thailand have been 
focused largely in the Chao Phraya and Pa Sak river valleys, 
yielding a far greater quantity and variety of objects than the 
more limited selection of surface finds from peninsular 
Thailand. Hence this article can only hope to serve as an 
exploratory foray into the subject, attempting to build on the 
earlier studies of Pierre Dupont, Jean Boisselier, and Stanley 
O'Connor. 


4. Scholars generally concur that P'an p'an was located 
on the isthmian tract and on the Bay of Bandon; it is 
presumably one of the most ancient kingdoms in Southeast 
Asia. O'Connor's thorough examination of the evidence 
finally refutes the later dating of the image by both 
Boisselier and Dupont and confirms the inclination of 

PS. Rawson to date this and a related group of images 
earlier than the Oc Eo Vishnu (figure 4). O'Connor, Hindu 
Gods, p. 39. 


O'Connor, Hindu Gods, p. 29. 
O'Connor, Hindu Gods, pp. 25-26. 


O'Connor, Hindu Gods, pp. 20-21. 


8. In other words, circa 400—450 CE (figures 1, 3, and 4). 
O'Connor, Hindu Gods, p. 31. 


° 9. O'Connor Hindu Gods, pp. 29-30. Dupont notes that 


bhu or the earth symbol in Cambodian art assumes a 
variety of forms: a sphere or sphere segment, a discus or 
hollowed form of a discus. Dupont, La statuaire 
préangkorienne, pp. 143-44. 


10. The Oc Eo Vishnu supports the conch and boss in its 
lower left and right hands respectively and is dressed in a 
knee-length sarong with horizontal hip and arc-shaped sash 
combination evidenced at Chaiya and Nagara Sri 
Dharmaraja. A related example from the Mekong delta 
region that substitutes a diagonal sash was recovered from 
Tuol Koh, Такео, See Dupont, La statuaire 
préangkorienne, pl. 23А. 


1l. See note 4. 


12. O'Connor, Hindu Gods, figs. 2, 5, 17, 19, 20, 23. 
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13. O'Connor, Hindu Gods, fig. 17. This ornamental 
variance may link this example to the previously cited 
Vishnu from Tuol Koh which undoubtedly predates it. 
Viewed alongside Dupont's study of the pre-Angkorian 
sculptural tradition which he groups into three distinct 
categories (A-C), O'Connor clearly argues for the isthmian 
origin of the Takuapa Vishnu (figure 6) previously thought 
to be an import from Pallava India and for the slightly 
earlier dating of the entire group from the sixth—eighth 

. centuries. The later eighth-century examples correspond 
roughly to Dupont’s Group C and reflect local artisans’ 
preoccupation with more three-dimensionally conceived 
images that stand freely in space. O'Connor, Hindu Gods, 
fig. 14. 


14. O'Connor, Hindu Gods, p. 49. 


15. O'Connor, Hindu Gods, р. 51. The majority of 
scholars agree that Tun-sun was located on the peninsula 
although its precise location has been subject to 
considerable debate. While some favour the isthmus, others 
have proposed the Chao Phraya river valley, still others the 
southern tip of the peninsula. Paul Wheatley argues most 
convincingly for an isthmian location. Paul Wheatley, 7he 
Golden Khersonese (Kuala Lumpur: University of Malaya 
Press,1961), pp.15-21, fig. 46. 


16. Piriya Krairiksh, 7he Sacred Image: Sculptures from 
Thailand (Cologne: Museum for East-Asian Art of the City 
of Cologne, 1979), pp. 94-95, cat. no. 9. 


17. Even the pronounced length of fabric that falls 
between the legs of the Takuapa Vishnu (figure 6) has been 
abandoned. | 


18. Interestingly, the style of the Vishnu figure's dress is 
strongly reminiscent of that encountered in some of the 
Srivijayan bronzes underscoring the relationship between 
the Sailendra empire and that of Srivijaya. Also of interest is 
the curious square object held in the lower right hand of the 
Javanese Vishnu image, a position which in Khmer images 
as well as many pre-Thai examples is reserved for the boss 
or symbol of Earth (bhu). The square form is strongly 
reminiscent of money, made manifest by the raised hands of 
chakravartins in early Amaravati reliefs. Could such square 
objects found in Javanese imagery provide further testimony 
to the king's ability to bring wealth and auspiciousness to 
the kingdom? 


` 19. SeeJ.C. Harle, Gupta Sculpture (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1974), pls. 61-62. 

20. See Piriya Krairiksh, Sculptures from Thailand (Hong 
Kong: Hong Kong Museum of Art, 1982), no. 5. 

21. Miriam Kramer, “The Lotus and the Rose”, Octagon, 


Vol. XXVI, No. 1 (1989), p. 11. While the author notes that 
this lotus coupled with others would have been buried under 
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the foundations of a temple or monastery, the find spot of 
this example is unknown. It is equally plausible that this 
may have functioned as the finial ornament of a mitre 

belonging to a sculptural representation of Vishnu or Surya. — 


22. One only has to look to a remarkable Nandi from this 
site, the fragmentary hand of а large-scale Ganesha, а 
monumental standing Buddha, or one of several 
extraordinary Brahmanical images from Si Thep to 

recognize the ingenuity of the local atelier at Si Thep if not 
also to regard their efforts as the culmination of an 
evolutionary process. See P. Pal, ed., American Collectors of 
Asian Art (Bombay: Marg, 1986), pp. 64, 136. 139. 


23. It is not impossible that the inhabitants of this region 
incorporated into their vision of Vishnu that of the Burmese, 
namely that Vishnu was ultimately viewed as a rishi who 
had been reborn as a king to uphold the laws of Buddhism. 
Usha К. Bhise, “А Temple of Visnu in Burma", India's 
Contribution to World Thought and Culture (Madras. 
Vivekananda Rock Memorial Committee), pp. 446-47. 


24. SJ. Tambiah, World Conqueror and World 
Renouncer (Cambridge, London, New York, Melbourne: 
Cambridge University Press, 1976), pp. 73-75. 


SYMBOLISM OF ASHOKAN PILLARS: | 
A REAPPRAISAL IN THE LIGHT OF TEXTUAL AND 
VISUAL EVIDENCE' 


Gautama V. Vajracharya 


In a series of articles, John Irwin has 
demonstrated that the artistic representation of 
Ashokan pillars is derived from the concept of the 
Vedic cosmogony.’ His explanations are mainly 
based on Kuiper's articles which he has collected 
and edited in a monograph. In one article Kuiper 
suggested that Ashokan pillars may be associated 
with Varuna's inverted cask.* This valuable 
suggestion appears to have escaped Irwin's 
attention, perhaps because it was very brief and 
beyond comprehension without verifying primary 
sources. Although Kuiper did not specifically 
associate this cask or pot with rain clouds, as I 
began investigating this subject, I found not only 
textual but also visual evidence to demonstrate 
the association of Ashokan pillars with the 
inverted rain pot and other imageries of rain 
clouds which were believed to be the habitat of 
virile and aquatic animals. I discovered from 
textual sources, as will be discussed below, that 
from this pot descends the celestial water or dhard, 
“jet of rainwater”, which was metaphorically 
visualized as the cosmic pillar. This cosmic pillar, 
in turn, is identical with the river/tree as we know 
from the concept of plakshaprasravana, the 
downpour of the Plaksha tree in the form of the 
Sarasvati river. Furthermore, the water symbolism 
of the pillar is also associated with the ancient 
Indian belief that rainwater is not only the source 
of life but also the cause of morality and truthful 
existence which sustains the creation that 
flourishes between heaven and earth after their 
separation. This notion, which continued even in 
later periods, correlates very well with the 


symbolism and iconography of Ashokan pillars. To 

explain my view I will discuss the three ubiquitous 

elements of the Ashokan pillar: 

L The lower part of the capital, often 
designated as a fluted lotiform bell. 

IL The column. 


ОШ The significance of the animals standing 


on the capital and also carved in relief on 
the circular abacus. 


I. THE “FLUTED BELL” 
Irwin believes that the design and form 


| of the so-called fluted bell derive from the 


portable standard or dbvaja made of a metal 
emblem fitted to the top of a wooden shaft by 
means of a dowel and binding cord. He 
suggests: 

... normal practice was to cover the binding 

with a device of cording or cloth. This 

-would have resulted in the cord or fabric 
hanging with a slight bulge, sufficient to 
explain the swelling contours already noted 
as a feature of the Indian bells in contrast 
with Persepolitan. In this light, the 

“Asokan bell" can be recognized as a 

fossilization in stone of a device originating 

in cord or fabric... 

He goes on to conclude that “The sculptor 
has gone out of his way to emphasize this 
overhanging and even to make visible part of the 
horizontal binding underneath — the latter being 
conventionalized either as rope-molding or 
beading or both.” Irwin also illustrates his view 
with a conjectural sketch of the portable standard 
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showing the binding cords around the shaft. 

If I understand the sketch and his 
arguments correctly, Irwin's view that Ashokan 
pillars are designed after the portable staff is 
mainly based on the rope-like element that 
appears immediately below the abacus. However, 
this view is open to criticism because the rope-like 
element is not a visible piece of horizontal 
binding, but is a representation of a fibre ring 
attached to an inverted water pot symbolizing the 
heavenly ocean (figures 1 and 3). My view is based 


on the following textual and visual evidence. 
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1 

Bull capital from Rampurva. Formerly in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Photograph courtesy AIS, Gurgaon. 


TEXTUAL EVIDENCE 

People in ancient India believed that a 
rain cloud was a huge body of water like an 
ocean on earth. For this reason, in Vedic 
literature words for cloud and ocean are often 
interchangeable. In the Rigveda (RV), for 
example, when Bhujyu is described as being 
drowned in the deep waters, the body of water is 
sometimes designated as samudra, "a huge 
body of water”, at other times as sindhu, 
“river”, or as udamegha, "water cloud" (cf. RV 
1.116.5, 1.182.5-6, 6.62.6). 


2 

A flying Mahásiddha. Eastern Tibet, Kham, 
eighteenth century. Watercolours on cotton; 
48.3 x 33 cm. Collection of Mr and Mrs John 
Gilmore Ford. Photograph courtesy 

Dr Pratapaditya Pal. 


We also know from the story of Devapi and 
Shantanu (RV. 10.98.6, 10) that heaven is located 
on the upper body of water, earth on the lower 
one. Waters flow from the upper ocean down to the 
lower one as rainwater (RV. 10.98.5). 

Before the creation of the universe, the 
upper waters and lower waters were 
undifferentiated (apraketam salilam RV 
10.129.3). For this reason there was по 
distinction between cloud waters and salty, ocean 
water (salilam) (Shatapathabrahmana, SB. 
11.1.6.1 дро ba và idim agre salilam evása, 
"In the beginning, indeed, these oceanic waters 
were water clouds (gpas).) 

A demon known as Vritra controlled this 
undifferentiated water? Indra killed this demon 
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in a battle and created a dualistic world, with the 
act of separation of heaven and earth by erecting 
a skambha — the axis mundi or cosmic pillar." 

Originally, this was indeed an Indo- 
European creation myth, as Brown and Kuiper have 
clearly demonstrated. In India, however, the story 
of Indra and Vritra was interpreted as the story of 
drought and rain as is clearly recorded in Yaska’s 
Nirukta (circa fifth century BCE). This 
interpretation, which is so closely associated with 
meteorological phenomena typical of the Indian 
climate, i.e. summer and rainy season, was not the 
invention of the author of the text, but was based 
on much earlier sources. Now the question is when 
this interpretation began. | believe that already in 
the Rigveda this myth was becoming tentatively 
associated with the imagery of rain. Thus, in RV. 
1.52.5 and 14, Vritra is characterized as svavrishti, 
"one who holds the rain for himself ". In another 
stanza he is also graphically described as hurling 
his most effective weapons, lightning, thunder, 
hail, and mist, at Indra (RV. 1.32.13). Only when 
Indra defeats Vritra, do rain/rivers start flowin g 
downward. For Vedic poets these celestial rivers 
were not different from udamegha, "water cloud", 
as we know from the story of Bhujyu. The original 
Indo-European myth might have differed from this 
version and possibly many elements of the original 
myth might have survived in the Rigreda. We 
cannot, however, expect to find pure pre-Indic 
Aryan myth in the text because it was composed 
during the transitional period when the Vedic 
Aryans were going through the process of 
Indianization. 

The upper ocean was also visualized as a 
kosha, “water jar". It rains when the rain god 
Parjanya (RV. 5.83.7-8) turns this huge water jar 
(mahantam kosham), or leather bag, upside 
down Gryamcam). RV. 9.88.6 clearly identifies 
this water jar as a rain cloud, abhravarsha 
kosha. Memories of this concept may have 
survived in a much later Tibetan painting” 
illustrating an Indian legend of a Mahasiddha’s 
supernatural power. It shows an inverted 
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atmospheric water jar as the source of a torrential 
rain causing a devastating flood on earth (figure 2). 

Furthermore RV. 5.85.3 states that “Varuna 
has poured out the cask, with its rim turned 
downwards (старата), over heaven and earth 
and the intermediate space, thereby the king 
sprinkles the soil of the whole world, as the rain 
(sprinkles) the barley.” Kuiper has suggested 
that "the szicindbdra here refers to the inverted 
cask on top of the world axis in the nocturnal sky". 
This interpretation is based on his view that the 
nocturnal sky was regarded by Vedic people as the 
underworld. He may be right in terms of the 
earlier mythology of Varuna. In India, however, 
already in the early Vedic period the god had 
become a deity of Indian monsoons as 
exemplified by the Atharvaveda, АУ. 4.15.12. 
"Pouring down waters, our Asura father. Let the 
gurgles of the waters puff, O Varuna, let down the 
descending waters; let the speckled-armed frogs 
croak along the watercourses.” Compare this 
verse with RV. 7.103 which describes the croaking 
of the frogs in the very beginning of the rainy 
season." Here we should be aware of the fact that 
there is a general trend throughout the history of 
Indic culture that divinities and divine figures, 
although originally having nothing to do with the 
phenomenon of rain, become often regarded in 
secondary development as rain makers. 
Therefore, if the inverted position of Varuna's cask 
has any similarity to the lower section of the 
Ashokan capital, then this element represents the 
celestial ocean rather than the nocturnal sky. 

The cosmic pillar is the subject of two well- 
known hymns, AV. 10.7 and 8. In these hymns the 
cosmic pillar represents not only time and space 
but also abstract ideas such as the duality of sat 
and asa, "existence and non-existence” and 
ritam, “cosmic order" invisibly supporting the sky. 
Furthermore the pillar sometimes is described as a 
cosmic tree inhabited by gods, other times as a 
cosmic giant standing between heaven and earth 
andsoon. The hymns, however, frequently express 
the concept of the cosmic pillar using the 
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imageries of the phenomenon of rain: "At the 
beginning of creation the cosmic pillar sprinkled 
the gold in the world (AV. 10.7.28)." This gold is 
rain as we know from another statement of the 
same text: "The cloud ocean roared together with 
lightning, then the golden sprinkle was produced 
causing the darbba grass to grow (AV. 19.50.5)." 
The hymns also state that the heavenly water jar, 
kosha and rainwaters, Zpas are components of the 
pillar (AV. 10.7.10).^ Furthermore, a stanza of the 
eighth hymn clearly describes an “upturned” bowl, 
camasa ürdhvabudbna with a horizontal 
opening as an element of the cosmic pillar 

(АУ 10.8.9).^ Recently Witzel has convincingly 
suggested that this bowl is identical with the 
heavenly casket, kosha. According to him this 
verse describes Ursa Major or “the Big Dipper” 
known to Vedic literature as "Seven Rishis" whose 
movement resembles the turning of the bowl 
upside down." In terms of asterism this 
identification is indeed plausible. On the other 
hand, if this bowl is identical with the kosha, as 
Witzel has suggested, this inverted bowl is also the 
source of rain. RV. 9.88.6 clearly states that the 
heavenly buckets symbolically represent rain 
clouds (divyd na bosbáso abbravarsbáb) "like 


3 
Inverted view of the Rampurva bull capital. 


4 

Bowl with cover. Pakistan, Taxila area, first 
century CE. Grey schist; 13 cm. Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art, purchased with funds 
provided by Mr and Mrs Willard G. Clark, 

M 85.224. la-b. Photograph courtesy 


Dr Pratapaditya Pal 


the heavenly buckets making rain from the 


clouds”. 


VISUAL EVIDENCE 

An inverted water pot is, indeed, a clearly 
visible feature of the capital of the Ashokan pillar. 
In order to visualize it, we just need to look at the 
pot in upright position with its rim facing up as is 
shown in figure 3. The convex surface of the pot is 
decorated with elongated flower petals extending 
from the bottom of the pot to the rim. Two layers 
of overlapped petals are indicated by regularly 
placing the inner layer of the tender petals between 
the gap of the outer circle of petals. Such double 
rows of flower petals are characteristic of ancient 
Indian pot decoration as exemplified by the first- 
century CE pot in the collection of the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art (figure 4). 

Other remarkable features of Indian pots are 


the bulbous globular shape and the lack of a 


supporting base. They were made in this shape so 


that they could be used as cooking pots or stacked 
on top of each other and hung from the ceiling, 
This was an ancient Indian custom as we know 
from the representation of pots of this type in the 
second century BCE sculptures from Bharhut 
(figure 5). A similarity between the Ashokan 
inverted pot and the Bharhut pot is the swollen 
round base without a plinth. This seems to be the 
reason for the swelling contours noted as a 
remarkable feature of the Ashokan inverted pot in 
contrast to the Persepolitan lotiform bell. Without 
giving any attention to these clearly discernible 
features of the pot, Irwin attempted to explain the 
reason for the swollen contour as a result of the 
horizontal binding underneath the fabric 
hanging as in the portable dhvaja. To prove this 
theory, as we have mentioned earlier, he has 
presented the rope-like element immediately below 
the abacus of the Ashokan capital as a visible part 
of the binding faithfully represented in the stone. 


This rope-like element is also crucial to my 
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argument. In my view it is a fibre ring utilized 
as a plinth to support the base-less round Indian 
pots. Representations of such a fibre ring, 
which is known as indavi in Hindi, are found 
throughout the history of Indian art. Compare, 
for example, this fibre ring with that of the 
water pot represented in the second-century 
Ayagapata from Kankali Tila. Even today such 
a ring is used not only at the bottom of clay 
water pots, but also sometimes at their opening, 
since they are designed to stack one on top of 
the other. 

The representation of the pillars of Ashokan 
order are abundant in the Bharhut, Sanchi, and 
Amaravati sculptures. In these sculptures the 
forms of inverted pots are even more clearly 
visible. They can be studied in figure 6. As a matter 
of fact, in a description of a superstructure the 
author of the Pali text Viddnakathd refers to 
them as ghataka, “the water pot": “If the pillar of 
the pavilion was made of gold, the ghataka was 
ofsilver. Likewise if the pillar was made of silver, 
the ghataka was of gold.” 

It should be noted, however, that even in 
the Maurya period some artists had difficulty in 
understanding the symbolism of the inverted pot, 
as we know from the well-known Sarnath capital, 
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where the rope-like element is not clearly defined 5 

Woman cooking rice in a round pot (left). 
Bharhut sculpture. Second century BCE. 
Photograph courtesy AIIS, Gurgaon. 


(figure 7). Therefore it is not surprising that 
during the Gupta period only few artists 
understood the symbolism. Those artists who 
were familiar with the real meaning described 
the main features of the inverted pot very well, 
emphasizing its fibre ring and swollen round 
body as in the columns of Sanchi Temple 17 
(figure 8) dated circa 415 CE. Other artists 
simply imitated previous works without knowing 
their meaning. For them it was nothing but a 
decorative motif. Compare, for instance, the pots 
depicted in the pilaster of the door jamb at the 
Udayagiri hilltop (figure 9) circa 405—515 or the 
column of Besnagar, circa 405—415. The fluted 
bulbous pots are here recognizable as derivatives 
of the Ashokan inverted pot only because they 
appeared immediately below the capital. Perhaps 
the better example is the case of the Udayagiri 
sculpture where the lion capital is distinctly 
shown (figure 9). The fluted element now began 
to resemble the seed of a fruit known as dmala 
or dmalaka in Sanskrit (often translated as 
Emblic myrobalan). Therefore, in the 
Vishnudharmottarapurdna, a well-known 
Gupta-period Hindu text on Indian art and 
architecture, the element is designated as 


amalasdraka, “the seed of the amala fruit” or 
simply @malaka.” As this element developed 
further, it began to look like a cogwheel, as 
exemplified by its representation on the pilaster 
of the Pipariya doorway (figure 10) circa 510— 
520. Apparently some artists began to think that 
the cogwheel-like element was totally different 
from the inverted pot; therefore they used both 
elements in a single pillar as exemplified by the 
Mehrauli iron pillar (circa 415). Such a 
treatment of a pillar or a pilaster is not found in 
the earlier sculptures from Bharhut and Sanchi 
clearly because it developed only after the second 


century CE. 
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Representation of Ashokan pillar (left), on 
railing, post at entrance to the Stupa of the 
Saints. Sanchi, second half of second century 
BCE. Sandstone. Photograph courtesy AIS, 


Gurgaon 


AMALASARAKA AND 

VARSHASTHALI 

Our view that the a»alasaraka is а 
derivative of the Ashokan inverted pot is supported 
by other sources as well. A comparative study of 
Buddhist and Hindu texts reveals that 
dmalasdraka was known to some authors as 
varsbasthali, “the rain pot". This interesting 
term is found in the description of yäpayashti or 
simply yashti, the central pole in the middle of the 
stupa. It is a well-known fact that symbolically 
this central pole, or pillar, is identical with the 
Vedic axis mundi. Even in the later period it was 


known to Buddhist Newars of the Kathmandu 
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Lion capital. Archaeological Museum, Sarnath. 


Photograph courtesy AIIS, Gurgaon. 
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8 
Sanchi Temple 17. Circa 415 CE. Photograph 
K.B. Agrawala. 
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valley as /ndrayashti, “Indra’s pole". Not only in 
Nepal, but also in China and Japan, almost all 
significant Buddhist stupas or pagoda-type 
superstructures — which are essentially derived 
from the stupa architecture — often include a 
wooden pole in the middle of the shrine 
symbolically representing the axis mundi” 

Thus, the iconography of the central pole is helpful 
in understanding the development of Ashokan 
pillars. 

The earliest reference to varshasthali or 
varshasthala is found in about the first-century 
CE Buddhist Sanskrit text, Divydvaddna. The 
related passage may be translated as follows: 

(The great merchant) began to construct four 

flights of stairs at four sides of the spa. On 

top of the very first platform, the second and 
the third platforms, each surmounting the 
other, were made, and the egg-like dome 

(anda) was built on top of them. The dome 

of the s/z/pa was constructed in such a way 

that the pole (уф ауа) can be inserted in 

it. Then on top of the newly built dome a 

harmika was built. After that the pole was 

(ritually) erected on which avarsasthdla, a 

"rain pot" filled with jewels and precious 


stones, was placed." 


Varshasthala is a variation of varshasthali 
and these two words were used interchangeably. As 
we see in the following discussion, the author of 
another Buddhist text prefers to call it 
varshasthali. Previous authors have translated 
this word as a rain plate or gutter? Thus, they 
created a barrier to understanding the 
significance of this word. It is true that in Hindi 
thali is synonymous with a plate; however, in 
Vedic and classical Sanskrit, the word s/hali never 
means a plate or a gutter but a multipurpose 
round pot. Compare AV. 8.6.17, "Kick him with 
the heel as an agitated cow does to the sthali (the 
milking pot).” To explain Panini’s grammar, the 
authors of the Adshikd provide us with the 
following example: sthali biliyah tandulah, 
“amount of rice sufficient to be cooked in a 
sthali". In a Bharhut sculpture a housewife is 
shown cooking rice” in such a round pot (figure 
5). Clearly this is the same multipurpose round 
pot which we have discussed earlier? In different 
periods of time different authors might have 
preferred to call it kosha, sthali, or ghataka, and 
it may differ slightly in shape and size, but it is 
essentially the same round pot. In the light of this 
observation we translate varshathdli as a “rain 


pot". 
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Pots on door jamb at Udayagiri hilltop. Circa 


15 CE. Photograph: Joanna Williams. 
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Photograph: Joanna Williams. 
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The Vishnudharmottarapurdna includes 
a chapter dealing with a stupa-like superstructure 
known as aiduka. The author of the text does 
not refer to varshasthali directly, but a main 
point of our argument is based on the 
information that we extract from this text. The 
relevant segment of the text can be summarized 
as follows: Three superimposed pedestals or 
bhadrapitha should be endowed with flights of 
steps in each of the four directions. Above the 
uppermost bhadrapitha, a structure in the form 
of a linga (lingarübam) is to be constructed. In 
the middle of this ga a quadrangle pole 
should be erected above which should rise 
thirteen superimposed stages (Рота). Above 
them, an dmalasaraka should be placed from 
which emerges a round pole adorned with the sun 
and the moon. The thirteen stages, together with 
the d@malasdraka, represent fourteen heavens 
(bhuvana) 2% 

This structure is so close to that of a 
Buddhist stupa that Pratapaditya Pal has 
suggested that "the aiduka, in fact, is basically a 
Buddhist stupa”.”’ Although a critic has pointed 
out that originally an aiduka was both Buddhist 
and Brahmanic,” its resemblance to the Buddhist 
stupa in shape and form is beyond question. For 
visual evidence Pal has presented miniature 
stupas of the medieval period from Kashmir and 
eastern India and the monumental stupas in 
Nepal. Perhaps the most striking example is 
derived from a brass relief of Buddha Shakyamuni 
who is shown in the middle of twin stupas (figure 
11). The structural elements of these stupas are 
almost identical with those of the aiduka 
described in the Visbrudharmottarapurana: the 
three superimposed pedestals with the four flights 
of stairs, thirteen stages, the @malasdraka, the 
pole supporting the parasol, and the symbols of the 
sun and the moon. Particularly important to our 
study is the location of the cogwheel-like element, 
dmalasaraka that appears immediately above the 
thirteen stages — exactly as prescribed for the 
diduka in the text. 


This cogwheel-like element was, however, 
known to the circa eleventh-century Buddhist 
author Kuladatta, as varshasthdli. According to 
the description of the dharmadhbatu shipa given 
in his Kriydsangrahapariyika, the substructure of 
the stupa consists of a vedikî which can be 
circular, quadrangular, or with thirty-two corners. 
The vedikg is surmounted by a circular 
janghavedi from which rises a hemispherical 
dome followed by a quadrangular harmika. From 
the middle of the dome rises a yashti crowned by 
thirteen parasols representing the heavenly regions 
(bhumi). Above the parasols rests the varshasthali 
through which extends a yashti. The yashti is in 
turn crowned by an ushnisha.” 

The placement of the varsbastháli is 


` prescribed here immediately above the thirteen 


discs or parasols, exactly where the cogwheel-like 
element is located in the Shakyamuni brass relief 
(figure 11). Thus it is abundantly clear that the 
cogwheel-like element, which can be identified as 
amalasaraka in accordance with the 
Visbnudbarmottarapurana, was known to 
Kuladatta as varshasthalz. Evidently 
amalasaraka and varshasthali are identical." 
Perhaps even more undeniable evidence 
supporting our view is derived from Chinese 
sources where the dmalasdraka "O-mo-lo-kia- 
ko” is also called pao p’ing, "the sweet dew 
vase". This information can be gleaned from 
Samuel Beal's English translation of Hsuan 
Tsang’s seventh-century travel account S/-yu-hi 
and the translator’s commentary given in the 
endnote. 
Describing the Bodhgaya temple, the 
Chinese author writes: 
To the east of the Bodhi tree there is a 
vihara about 160 or 170 feet high. Its 
lower foundation-wall is 20 or more paces in 
its face. The building (pile) is of blue tiles 
(bricks) covered with chunam (burntstone, 
lime); all the niches in the different storeys 
hold golden figures. The four sides of the 
building are covered with wonderful 
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ornamental work; in one place figures of 
stringed pearls (garlands), in another figures 
of heavenly rishis. The whole is surrounded 
by a gilded copper azalaka fruit." 
Commenting on malaka fruit, Beal provides us 
with further information: 
(In the translation) the Chinese symbols O- 
mo-lo-kia-ko have been rendered the 
“Amalaka fruit,” as though this were the 
surmounting ornament of the great vihara 
at Buddha Gaya, it is to be noticed that in 
the Chinese text these symbols are 
explained as being equivalent to “Precious 
pitcher or vase" (рио p’ing).” 
` From this statement it is clear that Chinese 
authors were familiar with the fact that дайа 
was equivalent to a pitcher Now the question is 
why the Chinese author considered dmalaka a 
pitcher even though it does not look like a pitcher 
at all. This can be answered satisfactorily only if 
we can realize that the @malaka was originally a 
rain pot which was known to the Buddhist 
authors as varshasthali. If we verify this 
observation with our earlier discussion where we 
have demonstrated how the Ashokan inverted pot 
gradually changed into the Zmalasaraka, it 
becomes immediately clear that this "rain pot" or 
varsbastbáli is no other than the inverted — 
Ashokan pot. Thus we can safely conclude that 
the so-called Ashokan lotiform bell, which turned 
into @malasdraka in a later period, actually 
represents an inverted water pot which was known 
asabbravarsba kosha, “a raincloud jar" in Vedic 
literature, but in Buddhist architecture was 
designated as varsbasthali > 


П. THE SYMBOLISM OF THE 

COLUMN 

Irwin has discussed the symbolism of the 
pillar in many of his writings. In a most recent 
article he has summarized this in the following 
words: | 

In the conception of the deity as Cosmic 

Pillar, we are naturally concerned with the 
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association of Pillar and Sun. We have 
already recognized that the Sun rose for the 
first time from the Cosmic Waters at the 
moment Indra separated Heaven and Earth. 

At mid-day the sun was believed to coincide 

in its diurnal course with the summit of the 

Pillar, momentarily becoming one with it. 

` “The sun is a sky-supporting pillar", says the 

Jaiminiya upanisad Brabmana, and the 

same idea is already implied in several 

passages of the Rg-veda.» 

The sun as a sky-supporting pillar is indeed a 
prevalent concept in Vedic literature. But this 
concept is not helpful in understanding the 
iconography of the Ashokan pillar where the 
column is shown gushing out of the inverted pot. 
The solar interpretation is not associated with the 
symbolism of the animals standing on the pillar 
either. On the other hand, Vedic literature provides 
us with plenty of materials which indicate that in 
ancient India the life-sustaining rainwater was 
regarded as acosmic pillar. Particularly, the 
Rigvedic descriptions of the outpouring of soma 
juice symbolizing water are so close to the 
iconography of the Ashokan pillars that they are 
almost identical. The second hymn of the ninth 
mandala of the Rigveda, for instance, repeatedly 
describes the ritual of pouring soma juice as the 
cosmic pillar: “The body of water is brightened in 
the floods. Our friend soma juice (falling) in the 
strainer is the pillar that props the heaven” (RV. 
9.2.5). And in the same hymn the downpour of the 
juice is described as the phenomenon of rain and is 
designated as 20272, "the gush of rainwater” (RV. 
9.2.9). Likewise in RV. 9.74.2 the soma libation is 
equated with “the far-extended skambha, ‘the axis 
типа? that supports the sky" and in the fourth 
stanza of the same hymn the soma is described as 
an animated cloud raining down ambrosia 
(amrita). Clearly here the soma juice symbolizes 
rainwater and that rainwater is the sky-supporting 
pillar. 

Compare this view with the following Vedic 
expression: “You are the cosmic pillar You are for 
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Crowned Buddha Shakyamuni. Kashmir or northern Pakistan. circa eighth century. 


Brass with silver, copper, and zinc inlay; height: 31.1 cm. Asia Society, New York, 
Mr and Mrs John D. Rockefeller 3rd Collection. Photograph: Lynton Gardiner. 
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the sake of rain. Incite the rain." This popular 
phrase appears repeatedly in later Vedic 
literature. The earliest version is found in the 
Krisbnayajurvediyataittiriya-samhita 3.5.2.2. 
Evidently the relation between the rainwater and 
the cosmic pillar was absolutely unambiguous for 
the Vedic authors. It is true that in Vedic literature 
soma means a variety of things ranging from a 
hallucinating vegetal juice to the moon. But in 
the ninth book (mandala) of the Rigveda, soma 
juice primarily symbolizes rainwater and a main 
purpose of the ritual of abstracting the juice from 
the plant is making rain. Although this can be 
demonstrated with many examples, the notorious 
verse of that chapter (RV. 9.112.4) in which a frog 
is described as eagerly looking forward to the 
descent of soma juice just as the male sexual 
organ anticipates the female may suffice. As we 
know from the famous frog hymn of the Rigveda 
this creature aestivates during the dry hot summer 
and patiently looks forward to the monsoonal 
rain.5 Only if we understand this identity of 
soma with rainwater are we able to comprehend 
why the rain gods, the Maruts, are designated as 
“givers of the cosmic pillar", skambhadeshna 
(RV. 1.166.7). Obviously the Vedic poets visualized 
the downpour of heavy rain as a column. As a 
matter of fact, even in classical Sanskrit 
literature such as the well-known 
Vishnudbarmotiarapurana, the vertically 
hanging heavy rain cloud is designated as a 
danda, “shaft” 3 

As we have mentioned earlier, this rainwater 
symbolism is not original but developed 
secondarily only after the Indo-Aryans settled on 
Indian soil. In course of time, however, it became 
more popular than the original symbolism. This 
general trend or pattern emerged as a result of the 
fusion between two contrastingly different cultures, 
one akin to hibernation, the other to aestivation. 
As they began to merge, Indra, the solar divinity 
who melts the frozen rivers of the winter, became 
the cloud god; Varuna, the great god responsible for 
regulating the cosmic order, began to pour the 
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rainwater from his inverted pot so that the frogs 
start croaking at the beginning of the rainy 
season (RV. 5.85.3, AV. 4.15.12). Similarly the : 
pre-Indic ritual of fire sacrifice, originally 
performed to convey messages and offerings to the 
gods, became the ritual of making rain. I have 
shown elsewhere that such modification began 
already in the Rigvedic period; hence, Vedic 
literature is helpful to understand not only pre- 
Indic Aryan beliefs but also the concepts-of 
monsoonal culture.* 

Once we are familiar with Varuna’s new 
career, his association with the cosmic pillar also 
becomes meaningful. A Vedic term closely related 
to this view is skambbasarjani (SB. 3.3.4.25), 
which literally means “causing the (water) pillar 
to flow down, or discharger of the pillar”. This 
literal meaning indicates that skambbasarjani is 
the word for the upper part of the pillar. In terms 
of Ashokan pillars, this term is applicable to the 
capital including the inverted water jar, which 
indeed discharges the pillar of rainwater. We have 
mentioned earlier that Varuna was the original 
owner of this inverted jar. This capital also 
belongs to him. SB. 3.3.4.25 clearly refers to Varuna 
as the owner of the pillar as well as _ 
skambbasarjani. 

An even more significant Vedic term is 
üpastamba, “water shaft" or dpastambha, 
“water pillar”, which has survived in the proper 
name of the renowned Vedic sage and author 
Apastamba. This imagery continued even in the 
later period. In the eleventh century when 
Rajendra Chola (r. 1022—44) erected a victory 
pillar in his new capital at Gangaikondacholapuram, 
he designated the pillar as jalamaya stambha, 
“the pillar of water".? 

Admittedly the concept of the water pillar is 
complex. It becomes even more complex when we 
find this concept expressed in literature and art in 
terms of the cosmic rivet/tree. A main point of my 
argument is, however, based on this complex 
symbolism of the river/tree. In Vedic literature 
such as the Jaimineyabrabmana (JB. 2.297- 





298) and И йаза, an unpublished Vedic text, 
the downpour (prasravana) of heavenly water is 
often viewed as the cosmic tree. The upper unit of 
the tree has two branches which support the sky. 
These branches агепо other than the Milky Way 
which was, in turn, visualized as the river Sarasvati. 
According to another Vedic text Tandyabrabmana 
(TB. 25.10.11), the Sarasvati river is the axis 
mundi. The text also explains that due to the heavy 
weight of the solar disc the flood axis of the river 
becamesinuous. Furthermore this cosmic river/tree, 
which is designated as plaksha (Ficus infectoria), 
descends in Kurukshetra, the centre of the universe 
for Vedic Aryans. For this reason the northern part of 
Kurukshetra was known to Vedic authors as 
Plakshaprasravana, the place where plaksha, the 
riverine tree, flows down in a torrent. Since the 
riverine tree leads to heaven, the Vedic Aryans 
performed an interesting ritual of travelling along 
the bank of the Sarasvati. The journey began from 
the place where the river disappeared in the desert 
sand; hence, the place was called Vinashana, 
"disappearance". As we know from TB. 25.10.16, 
the exact location where the river/tree descends is · 
situated forty-four days’ horse ride from Vinashana. 
This long journey ends when the participants of the 
ritual reach the source of the river, the transitional 
area between heaven and earth.” 

The descent of the Sarasvati river was 
considered an annual event. Logically, 
therefore, one might expect the time of the 
plakshaprasravana around the summer solstice. 
This is the time when we really experience the 
downpour of the river/tree as the Himalayan rivers 
of Kurukshetra start flooding due to the seasonal 
snow-melt and the arrival of the rainy season. 
Very likely the ritual journey began on the winter 
solstice and concluded on the summer solstice. 
This suggestion is based on both the observation 
of the phenomenon of flood and the distance of 
the journey, “forty-four days’ horse ride”, which is 
about six months’ travel on foot. In addition, we 
have textual evidence from JB. 2.298 which 
clearly states that Sarasvati is no other than 


devaydna, the period from winter solstice to 
summer solstice; this is why the river journey 
simulates the course of devayana 
(devayanenaiva patbayanti). 

During the classical period when the 
Gangetic valley began to play an important role 
as the centre for cultural activities, the authors of 
Sanskrit texts began to identify the Milky Way with 
the Ganga river which descends on the earth, in 
accordance with Purana literature, at the 
beginning of the rainy season. This particular 
timing clearly indicates that the Ganga's descent 
means rain. Thus in a celebrated Pahari painting 
of the eighteenth century, the descent of the 
Ganga from the matted hair of Shiva is shown in 
a dense formation of rain cloud.” More 
importantly, in a medieval stone relief showing 
Trivikrama Vishnu, the heavenly Ganga is 
represented in the form of a water pillar 
descending from a grotesque face symbolizing the 
sky.” As we know from Purana literature Ganga 
descended on the earth when Vishnu placed his 
foot on the sky piercing it with his toe; hence, the 
Ganga is also known as Vishnupadi, “originating 
from Vishnu’s foot". | | 

Only if we are familiar with these complex 
overlapping concepts associated with rain cloud, 
downpour of heavenly river/tree, and water pillar, 
will we be able to understand why in Barabudur 
reliefs (figure 12) an Ashokan-style inverted pot is 
often shown immediately below two elaborate 
branches of the heavenly tree, but just above the 
trunk symbolizing the downpour of celestial 
water. At the root of the trunk is another pot 
which is represented in right-side-up position.9 
This way of showing a column or a trunk between 
two water pots symbolizing celestial and terrestrial 
water is a popular Indian motif first seen in 
second-century BCE Bharhut sculpture. However, 
the concept of prasravana or “the downpour of 
the river/tree" is much more clearly depicted in 
Barabudur reliefs than in presently available 
Indian examples. In the Barabudur reliefs, the 
branches of the cosmic river/tree are rendered ' 
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emphatically to indicate branches of the Milky 
Way. Then the upside down water pot is placed 
above the trunk in order to show the downpour of 
river/tree into the terrestrial receptacle. However 
this Barabudur relief does not necessarily 
represent the Sarasvati river. 

The concept of the cosmic river/tree also 
explains why a tree trunk with profusely dripping 
water from the ritual incision of the trunk (the 
Mayamata 15.92-93) was considered preferable for 
erecting the Indra pillar /ndrayashti on which 
Irwin has written elaborately showing its relation 
to the timber-like appearance of the Ashokan 
pillar.” Irwin's argument that Ashokan pillars 
were designed after a tree trunk is acceptable, and 
he was, I believe, very close to finding the real 


meaning of Ashokan pillars. Were he familiar 
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with the concept of the cosmic river/tree, 
plaksbaprásravana, his approach to this subject 
might have been quite different. Thus we can 
safely conclude that the Ashokan pillars are 
sculptural representations of the downpour of 
rainwater visualized as the giant trunk of the 
cosmic tree. 

Except for Ashokan pillars, most of the 
pillars or shafts of later period are fluted and they 
are shown extending from the upper water pot to 
the lower one. Some scholars are of the opinion 
that originally Indian pillars were fluted.“ The 
flutes of the shafts are not mere decorative 
elements. They are rendered in that fashion only 
because the artists of a later period wanted to 
convey the water symbolism more emphatically by 


separating it from the tree symbolism. This view is 
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The Wishing-Tree. Relief at Barabudur, 
Indonesia. Eighth-ninth century CE. 
Photograph courtesy AIS, Gurgaon. 


based on a brief statement given in an 
iconographical text, Suprabheddgama, and on 
. Licchavi inscriptions of Nepal. In a passage of the 
text, quoted by Banerjea, the flutes are designated 
as @ ата, "the gush of rainwater”. Thus in 
iconographical context dhdrd are flutes, but they 
symbolize the gush of water. The text 
emphatically states that if the shaft of the 
Shivalinga is fluted then it should be called 
Dhárálinga.* This linga, a phallic symbol, 
represents here not only the avis mundi but also 
the fertilizing shower of rain. This seems to be a 
reason why the shafts of some Indian pillars are 
often depicted gradually expanding downward as 
if they represent a cascading column of water. 
Although these arguments may suffice to 
demonstrate that the cosmic pillar was visualized 
as a water pillar, it remains to be explained how 
water (being so fluid) could have been considered 
a pillar capable of sustaining heaven and earth. 
The identification of the downpour of the celestial 
water with the branches and trunk of the cosmic 
tree is only a partial solution. In Vedic literature 
there is a different set of explanations, more 
philosophical than mythical, for rainwater being 
a cosmic pillar. As we have mentioned earlier, it 
was believed that before Indra created the 
universe, there was chaos due to the lack of 
dichotomy between darkness and light, asat and 
sat, death and immortality, and so on. By 
erecting the pillar, Indra was able to eliminate this 
chaotic situation and establish an order. 
According to Vedic belief the phenomenon of rain 
does exactly the same thing. When the rains come 
after a long period of drought or famine, they 
eliminate the chaos caused by famine and bring 
morality or order. SB. 11.1.6.24 clearly states: 
When the rainwater descends to this world 
everything runs smoothly in accordance 
with dharma, “morality”. When there is 
drought the stronger person grabs the weaker. 
Rainwater is indeed dharma. 
Compare this passage with RV. 10.85.1 which 
relates that “Truth is the base that bears the earth”. 


The composer of the Atharva hymn (10.7.1, 10) on 
the cosmic pillar agrees with this view and SB. 
14.4.2.26 supports it with a consideration that 
satya and dharma are the same. Thus it becomes 
abundantly clear that in the ninth mandala of 
the Rigveda, soma juice is metaphorically 
described as the cosmic pillar because it was 
believed that rainwater is not only the source of 
life, but also the cause of satya, “truthful 
existence", and dharma, "morality". It is this 
dharma or satya which has sustained the creation 
that began to flourish between heaven and earth 
after their separation. From Ashokan inscriptions 
we know that his dhamma was not very different 
from this Vedic dharma of morality; hence, the 
pillars are known as dhammathambha.” 
Likewise, the author of the well-known Pali text 
Milinda-panno metaphorically describes the 
establishment of Buddhism in terms of the 
erection of the cosmic pole and calls it 
d:hammayupa * 


IH. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 

ANIMALS 

The surviving Ashokan pillars show that the 
animals represented on top are the lion — the 
most frequent, the bull, and the elephant. A 
fourth animal, no longer extant, was the stallion 
which stood atop the pillar at Lumbini, as we 
know from Hsuan Tsang’s description.” These are 
also the four animals represented in relief on the 
abacus of the Sarnath capital. 

Traditionally art historians believe that 
these animals symbolize the four quarters,” 
which is partially correct. Our investigation, 
however, indicates that these symbols may as well 
originate from the atmospheric appearance of 
cloud animals. As we know from the astrological 
texts, people in ancient India believed that clouds 
are full of life-like creatures — mainly aquatic and 
semi-aquatic — such as fish and elephants, but also 
others. The thunder of the cloud was considered to 
be the roar of a lion who resides in the cloud. In 
addition, virile animals such as a bull or stallion 
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or the mythical creature makara and celestial 
lotuses also appear in the cloud formations.” 

` Their appearance forecasts copious rain in the near 
future.” 

The sky is often believed to be a male and is 
compared with a virile animal. According to 
another belief the sky is a female. It rains only 
after she conceives. Indian astrological texts 
usually have a chapter called "Symptoms of 
Pregnancy". These chapters have nothing to do 
with human pregnancy but deal with atmospheric 
gestation which can be predicted when aquatic 
animals appear in the cloud formations. All these 
cloud animals, virile and aquatic, were considered 
auspicious because of their association with life- 
giving rainwater — a general rule in Indic 
symbolism. 

Although all these concepts are found in 
astrological texts compiled much after Ashoka's 
time, they probably embody older beliefs, as 
evident from Pali literature. A stallion is often 
described in the Pali texts as a cloud animal. The 
cloud horse Valabasbva or Valabakashva is a 
fascination of both Pali and Buddhist Sanskrit 
literature. In both literatures valha means а 
cloud. 

An even more popular cloud animal of the 
Pali texts is the elephant. It was believed that 
when an elephant trumpets it rains, a theme 
frequently recorded not only in literature but also 
in Buddhist art of the second or first century BCE. 
The rainy season is the mating time of elephants 
and trumpeting is actually their mating call. In 
Indian symbolism, however, an effect easily turns 
into а cause. 

These auspicious animals live in the 
atmosphere in the form of clouds but on the 
ground as elephants. On the first day of the 
monsoon, they descend on the ground and are 
worshipped as rainmakers.* In Pali literature this 
particular day, known as Uposadha, is the starting 
point of the rainy season retreat of the Buddhist 
monks. The elephant of the Chakravarti is named 
after this auspicious day. 
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The well-known Jataka story of the 
generous prince Vishvantara also tells us that 
when there was a severe drought in Kalinga, 
modern Orissa, a group of brahmins travelled all 
the way to the kingdom of Sivi in the northwest 
part of the subcontinent to receive the auspicious 
elephant from the prince. When the brahmins 
returned home with the elephant, it rained 
copiously in Kalinga and the drought was over. 

This information about the cloud horse and 
cloud elephant found in Pali literature clearly 
indicates that the concept of the cloud being 
populated with various creatures was prevalent in 
ancient India — possibly even earlier than 
Ashoka's time. As a matter of fact this concept is 
found even in the early Vedic texts. In the 
Rigveda, for example, the storm clouds, deified as 
the Maruts or as Parjanya, are visualized as virile 
bulls, as stallions dripping the semen of the rains 
(RV. 7.109.6), as thundering like lions (RV. 1.64.8; 
3.26.5), or as an animal with an extra arm 
indicating the trunk of an elephant (RV. 1.64.7). 
These imageries of cloud animals, except that of 
the elephant, are not isolated examples in the 
Rigveda. They are also found in the well-known 
cloud hymn (RV. 5.85) in which Parjanya, the 
cloud, is metaphorically described as a seed- 
bearing virile bull, or as a stallion (RV. 5.83.1, 6). 
In the same hymn the thundering cloud is 
compared with a roaring lion (RV. 5.83.3). As we 
have mentioned earlier, this hymn also refers to a 
huge water jar (ymabániam kosham) in upside 
down position as being the source of torrential 
rains (RV. 5.83.8). The metaphoric description of 
the rain cloud given in this cloud hymn is so close 
to the components of the Ashokan pillars, one has 
to admit that both the hymn and the iconography 
of the pillars are based on the same age-old belief 
about the phenomenon of rain. The link between 
Vedic literature and Ashokan pillars is the 
monsoonal culture which they shared. 

Admittedly an elephant is not a popular 
animal of early Vedic texts. Although this creature 
is described once or twice as being a cloud animal 


in the Rigveda, the Parjanya hymn (RV. 5.83) 
does not even refer to this cloud animal. The 
reason is clear. When the Rigveda was compiled 
the Indo-Aryans were not yet quite familiar with 
it. Only in the later period when the Indo-Aryans 
increasingly adopted the aspects of monsoonal 
culture did Indra become a rain god and the 
elephant his vehicle. By the time of Ashoka the 
interaction between the Aryan and the monsoonal 
culture was complete. Thus it is not surprising 
that Ashokan pillars include elements of both 
cultures.” 

Benjamin Rowland has correctly observed — 
that the animals shown on the Ashokan pillars 
and those represented on an artificial mountain 
used during the coronation of the Thai monarch 
Chulalongkorn are the same.” The ritual bath of 
the king was performed with water coming from 
the mouths of the animals. The royal bath 
symbolizes the descent of the heavenly water. 
According to the Vedic Rajastiva ritual, the body 
of the king is considered the cosmic pillar that 
connects heaven and earth, and during the ritual 
bath heavenly water descends through his body.” 
The SB. 9.3.3.10-11 clearly states that the main 
purpose of the ritual of the royal bath is to make 
rain (vrisbtyai). This symbolism is significant 
since it was believed that a good king was a 
rainmaker. This concept is also associated with the 
pre-Buddhist cult of Chakravarti the universal 
monarch, who owns the cloud horse, Valahashva 
and the elephant, Uposhadha, who represents the 
very first full moon day of the rainy season. 
Besides, the monarch has the ability to cause a 
shower of gold coins by touching the cloud with 
his outstretched hand.* It is a well-known fact 
that the cosmic pillar and the stupa became an 
integral part of Buddhism only because the 
Buddha was regarded as a mahdpurusha endowed 
with all the qualities of a Chakravarti. 

All these animals — the bull, horse, 
elephant, and lion — are inhabitants of the 
Anotapta (Sanskrit, Anavatapta) lake of Pali 
literature. From this lake the heavenly rivers 


descend to the earth in the form of rain." 
According to a Buddhist text known as the Sutra of 
Cosmology, "East of the Anavatapta lake there is 
the Gange river flowing out of an ox mouth; South 
of it there is the Indus river flowing out of a lion's 
mouth; West of it there is the Oxus river flowing 
out of a horse's mouth and North of it there is the 
Sila river flowing out of an elephant's mouth." 
The association of these animals with this 
atmospheric lake clearly indicates that they are 
cloud animals. 

The representation of geese and stylized 
vegetation on the abacus of various Ashokan 
capitals is not simply a decorative motif either. 
Geese are migratory birds. Their migration 
coincides with the monsoon. Therefore the people 
of the monsoonal culture believed that the birds 
are auspicious. This initial concept has survived 
in astrological texts like the Bribatsambita, but it 
developed elaborately in yogic tradition in a quite 
different direction. According to this development 
a goose is also a symbol of a homeless wanderer 
as well as life breath. Thus a yogi often receives a 
title Paramahamsa, "the great goose". Likewise 
the symbolism of the vegetation including the 
lotus is explained in many different ways in 
religious texts. However, initially the agrarian 
society of India considered vegetation auspicious 
and divine mainly because its appearance indicates 
the end of drought. This brief discussion on geese 
and vegetation will be treated in detail on a 
different occasion. 

Our further discussion requires the proper 
understanding of the symbolic significance of the 
upper part of the pillar itself on which the animals 
are depicted. In Pali texts, for example, the wheel 
of Chakravarti is described as the magical wheel 
which appears in the sky; but in art it is shown on 
top of the pillar. In other words, the capital of a 
pillar is the symbolic representation of the 
atmospheric phenomena in which the cloud 
animals appear. Obviously this is one of the main 
reasons that they are depicted above the capital. If 
the artísts of ancient India had the slightest 
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interest in depicting natural phenomena in the 
fashion of a landscape they would have represented 
the cloud animals peeping out of realistic cloud 
formations as was done in the later period in 
Rajput painting. But the ancient artists were 
aware of the fact that the fusion of the realistic 
and symbolic representation of cloudy sky would 
not serve their need because the main objective of 
their work was to create powerful visual and 
metaphorical symbols which would provide the 
audience with “an auspicious sight", darshana. 
According to the texts on iconography and 
astrology, not only the chance appearances such as 
in the atmosphere or in a dream but also the 
artistic representation of symbols was known as 
rübapradurbbava, "the appearance of a form". 
Without rupapradurbbava one cannot have a 
darsbana. They are two sides of a coin. 

Since the atmospheric rupapradurbhava is 
not readily available, its darshana was secured for 
devout viewers through its artistic representations, 
and these were considered as powerful as 
atmospheric or chance appearances." This 
concept was indeed prevalent in Ashokan times as 
we know from his Girnar rock edict.” I quote the 
relevant section in translation: 

Having depicted for the people the 

auspicious sight of vimana, the auspicious 

sight of the elephant the flash of fiery flame 
and other celestial forms... 

This brief statement is written in a 
particular style in which the real things and 
occurrence are described as if they are 
miracles. The key word in this miracle style 
description is darshana (Prakrit, dasana). 
Darshana denotes not only the observation of 
miraculous or chance appearances of 
atmospheric animals but also their artistic 
representations. Thus the expressions 
vimanadarshana, “the auspicious sight of 
vimana’ , and bassida(sa)na, "the auspicious 
sight of an elephant" have double meanings. 
and are associated with the theory of darshana 
and riipapradurbhava. 
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"Various scholars have, however, interpreted 
them as the miraculous appearance of the celestial 
chariot and the animal. In fact the word vimana 
does not mean here the celestial chariot but the 
capital of the Ashokan pillar itself. This argument 
is valid for several reasons. First, the word vimdna 
literally means “measurer”. When it is used for 
measuring the vertical length it becomes 
synonymous with any vertical structure including 
a tower or a pillar. Thus AV. 10.8.40 describes the 
cosmic pillar as eimdna: "the huge one (the 
Cosmic Pillar), stood vertically measuring the 
space (rajaso vimana), (then) the wind entered 
thedirections." Second, in Indian architecture, the 
word vimana does not denote a chariot, but the 


- summit of a tower-like superstructure. Such a 


superstructure is symbolically identical with the 
cosmic pillar$ Third, in Pali literature vimana 
means a house made on the top of a tree where the 
yakshas live.“ Fourth, in Nepal during the 
autumnal Indra festival a metal image of the god 
is displayed on top of a wooden tower. Even these 
days such a display is known to the Newars of the 
Kathmandu valley as vimana bvaegu, “depiction 
of vimana”. | 

Furthermore the term dassana is used here 
not for the vision of miracles but for the 
auspicious sight of the sculptural representations 
of the animals placed on the capitals. The edict 
clearly states that Ashoka put them on public 
display (janam dassayitud, “having depicted for 
the people”). This argument is equally applicable 
to “the auspicious sight of the elephant”. Thus if 
we verify this epigraphic evidence with the theory 
of rupapradurbbáva and darshana it becomes 
immediately clear that the elephant is no other 
than the elephant standing on the pillar Ashoka 
commissioned the statue of the elephant so that 
his subjects could have darshana of this 
auspicious cloud animal. 

“The flash of the fiery flame” is not the 
description of a miracle either. Even in the 
seventh century the Chinese traveller Hsuan Tsang 
observed that the Sarnath pillar issued divine light: 


In front of the building is a stone pillar 
about 70 feet high. The stone is altogether 
as bright as jade. It is glistening, and 
sparkles like light; and all those who pray 
fervently before it see from time to time, 
according to their petitions, figures with 
good or bad signs.” 

This is a good example of the ancient style 
of writing which narrates the real occurrence with 
a connotation of a miracle. We know for sure that 
the vision of the divine light derives from the 
shiny surface of the Ashokan monuments known 
to art historians as Mauryan polish. 

In the same manner, the Girnar edict, I 
believe, refers to the capital, animals, shaft, and 
shiny polish of the Ashokan pillars not exactly as 
they appear but with some aura of miracles. Such 
a style of expression is utilized throughout 
Sanskrit and Pali literature to enhance the 
supernatural quality of symbolic representations 
by associating them with divine appearance 
(divya rüpa). Likewise, the artistic 
representations of ancient India are created, after 
all, more for the promotion of religious and 
supernatural beliefs than for visual pleasure. 

A careful study of Ashoka’s inscriptions is 
also helpful in understanding the new 
development of iconography and symbolism 
during Ashoka's reign as we know from the 
Sarnath capital. Originally the uppermost part of 
the Sarnath capital was adorned with a chakra, 
"wheel" which has been partially discovered 
during archaeological excavations. This 
particular capital together with its pillar, was 
perhaps the most celebrated Ashokan monument 
in ancient times. The artists of the Bharhut, 
Sanchi, and Amaravati sculptures were fascinated 
with this monument and they have repeatedly 
represented it in their works with such occasional 
variations as replacing the directional lions with 
elephants or deer. In the light of these 
representations, the description of the Chinese 
visitor, and the archaeological remains of the 
wheel, there is no reason to doubt that initially a 


wheel was erected in upright position on the 
shoulders of the attached four lions. The 
ferocious lions with their mouths open stand on a 
circular abacus which is decorated with a high 
relief showing an elephant, a bull, a stallion, and 
а lion, separated by chakras. Immediately below 
the abacus is the base ring. As we have mentioned 
earlier, surprisingly the ring is not clearly defined, 
suggesting that the artist was not familiar with its 
symbolic significance. However, the inverted 
water pot adorned with lotus petals is clearly 
discernible. The shiny pillar on which this capital 
was originally placed has survived only in 
fragments. 

In the long history of the axis mundi, 
beginning from the early Vedic period to Ashoka's 
time, this Sarnath capital and its pillar represent 
the latest phase of the development of the cosmic 
pillar. In addition to the Vedic view associated with 
cloud animals, inverted pot, and water pillar, here 
We see the amalgamation of a brand new concept 
which developed during the last half of the 
Ashokan reign. After he became a Buddhist, 
Emperor Ashoka entertained the ambition to 
make Buddhism internationally popular. The 
Maurya period was an international period. Even 
before Chandragupta Maurya established his 
dynasty, India was in contact with the Persian and 
Greek empires. The Indian intellectuals of this 
period were familiar with the concept of 
internationality. Ashoka's edicts tell us that he 
aspired to spread Buddhism not only in the 
subcontinent but also in Egypt, Syria, and other 
countries. He designated such international or 
universal popularity of Buddhism as 
dhammavijaya or “the victory of religion", in 
contrast to military victory. One can expect to find 
this view of Ashoka expressed in his monuments. 

As a matter of fact the Sarnath capital is such an 
expression which can be easily understood if we 
give some attention to the iconographical 
language used to denote Buddha’s teaching, and its 
universal popularity. Although chakra originated 
from the pre-Buddhist cult of Chakravarti, the 
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universal monarch, by the time of Ashoka, the 
chakra had become a part of Buddhist 
iconography and symbolically stood for the 
Buddha's dharmachakrapravartana, “the 
turning of the wheel of the dharma”. Art 
historians are quite familiar with this 
development; hence a detailed treatment of this 
subject is not required here. However, the 
symbolism of the four attached lions has not been 
properly understood. Some art historians have 
interpreted them as the lion’s throne, while others 
associated them with the Buddha himself. It is 
true that the Buddha was considered 
Shakyasimha, the lion among the Shakyas. 
However, nowhere in early literature are four 
directional lions identified with the Buddha. | 
believe these four attached lions represent the four 
directions of the universe and they are used here 
as the base of the dharmachakra to indicate 
Ashoka’s dhammavijaya, “religious victory" at 
the international level. My argument is based on 
the following points: 

l. In the context of the imagery of the 
cosmic man or cosmic pillar, their universality or 
cosmic nature is often expressed in the Vedas and 
in other early Indian literature through an 
iconographic feature, vishvatomukha, "endowed 
with mouths or faces in all directions". It is 
important to note that in this Vedic expression, the 
mouths or faces are not specified as human or 
zoological. 

2. In the classical period Hindu gods such 
as Vishnu, Shiva, and Brahma are often depicted 
with four heads, which are the sculptural version 
of vishvatomukha. 

3. Universality is expressed in Pali and 
Sanskrit literature using the synonyms 
for the four (directions). Thus 
chaturáryabbiksbusamgba, “the monks of four 
(directions) " means the international 
community of Buddhist monks. Likewise 
chaturantachakkavattin means the universal 
king who rules over the four points of the 
compass. 
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4. Universality is associated not only with 
the four directions but also with the atmosphere. 
Thus the elephants/serpents (adgas) of the four 
directions are the divinities of atmosphere. 
Similarly the catastrophic rain cloud emerging 
from all directions is known as the cloud of four 
continents, chaturdvipiya. 

5. Iconographically, the mouth of a 
mythical animal or of a grotesque face often 
represents the atmosphere. This we know from 
the iconography of Trivikrama Vishnu whose left 
foot is shown stretching into the atmosphere or 
heaven which is itself represented in art by the 
mouth of a lion, a makara, or a grotesque face. 

6. Universal popularity or kirti and the 
mouth of the lion are closely related, for it was 
believed that popularity travels through space. 
According to a kavisamaya, "poetic convention", 
described in Sanskrit literature, universal fame is 
translucent atmospheric light. The Gandharvas 
and Apsaras who fly through the atmosphere have 
difficulty sometimes distinguishing moonbeams 
from the universal fame of a great king. Thus 
the word £irfi became synonymous with 
atmospheric phenomena. In Indic art this 
concept is represented by a lion’s mouth which 
itself is known as kirtimukha, "the mouth of 
glory’. 

In the light of this information, I believe 
that the chakra on top of the four attached lions 
was designed in order to indicate the spread of 
Buddhism in all directions, a new concept which 
developed only after Ashoka adopted Buddhism. 
This Ashokan vision has, indeed, nothing to do 
with the original symbolism of the avis mundi. 
With such development, however, the avis mundi 
merged one step further into Buddhist 
iconography. Here we should keep in mind that 
in the history of the cosmic pillar, Ashoka’s reign 
is not the beginning point but rather a 
transitional period when the original symbolism 
began gradually to evolve into a Buddhist 
interpretation. Ashokan monuments are helpful 
to understand the earlier symbolism only because 


the Mauryan artists responsible for creating the 
capitals and pillars did not abandon the original 
iconographical features. Besides some of the 
pillars and capitals, on which the Maurya king 
carved his edicts, are pre-Ashokan.” 

Due to the nature of such changing 
interpretation of symbols it is quite possible and 
even probable that the animals of the Ashokan 
pillars were sometimes considered symbolic 
representations of Buddha Shakyamuni. Thus, 
in the Buddhist context, the single lion atop the 
pillar may represent Shakyasimha, “the lion 
among the Shakyas”, and the bull may stand for 
Gautama (Gotama in Pali) which literally means 
“the best bull”. Similarly the elephant may 
indicate Mayadevi's conception which took place 
in a dream in the form of a white elephant that 
descended from the heaven and entered her body. 
However, we should keep in mind that originally 
these animals, as we have previously shown, were 
not Buddhist but initially derived from age-old 
concepts of a monsoonal culture which remained 
a driving force even after it became intertwined 
with many layers of later developments, Vedic or 
buddhist. If a reader goes through such Buddhist 
texts as the Aryagandavytiba Stitra he may 
realize that it is difficult to find even a single page 
devoid of analogies of the phenomenon of rain 
used to explain various aspects of Buddhism. 
Ancient India, indeed, thought in terms of rain 
and drought, an aspect shared by both Vedic and 
Buddhist literature. 


CONCLUSION 

As Coomaraswamy and others have 
repeatedly shown, a proper understanding and 
interpretation of Vedic literature is essential for the 
comprehension of the complex symbology 
expressed in Indian art. The Ashokan pillars are 
prime examples. Not only do they symbolize the 
axis mundi that both separates and stabilizes 
heaven and earth, but they also symbolize the 
downward stream of water that descends with the 
monsoonal rains to fertilize the earth. And since 
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rains mean life and harvest and hence stability 
and order, while drought has exactly the opposite 
effect — chaos and death — the pillar was also a 
symbol of morality and truthfulness. Only later 
was this concept incorporated into Buddhist art. 
The so-called lotiform bell of Ashokan 
pillars represents neither a lotus nor a bell but an 
inverted water pot symbolizing the rain-cloud 
which is described in Vedic literature as 
mabántam kosham, “huge water jar", koshaso 
abbravarshah, “rain-cloud jars", or chamaso 
urdbvabudhnab, “upside down bowl". The rope- 
like element described by John Irwin as “horizontal 
binding" actually stands for the fibre ring, which 
serves as the base of the typical Indian round water 
pot. In the gradual process of stylistic evolution, 
the inverted Ashokan pot began to look like the 
ribbed fruit, malaka or its seed. This explains 
why in Buddhist literature dmalaka and 
varshasthali, "rain pot", are used synonymously. 
Furthermore, the shaft descending from the 
inverted pot was considered to be the downpour of 
the celestial water in the form of rain, a popular 
belief overlapping with the concept of 
plakshaprasravana, “torrential downpour of 


plaksha, the cosmic river/tree". Finally, the 


animals (a bull, an elephant, a stallion, and a 
lion) placed on top of the pillars are metaphors for 
the cloud animals. Throughout the history of 
Indic civilization, it was believed that heraldic 
animals thundering like rain clouds, virile male 
animals dripping rain/semen, and aquatic and 
semi-aquatic creatures appear in the formations of 
clouds. Such appearances in the clouds or in an 
artistic representation were considered auspicious 
simply because they were associated with life- 
giving rainwater. 

Thus it is clear that Ashokan pillars 
represent the pre-Vedic proto-Indo-European notion 
of axis mundi reinterpreted in accordance with 
needs of the monsoonal culture of the Indian 
subcontinent. The main purpose of these Ashokan 
pillars was to provide Buddhist devotees with 
auspicious sights exactly as mentioned in the 


ter ye 


Girnar rock edict of Ashoka as hassida(sa)na, the 
auspicious sight of the elephant”. 
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NEWSLETTER FROM 
MUMBAI 


Monisha Ahmed 


1 
Young nuns, Kathmandu, Nepal. 
Photograph: Diane Barker. 





The Himalayas have always instilled 
sentiments of awe and contemplation. Being 
partial to the area myself, I look at two exhibitions 
featuring photographs from the region. Both 
exhibitions were held at the Piramal Gallery, 
National Centre for the Performing Arts. 

The first exhibition, in the month of 
August, was Diane Barker's "Free Spirits: Tibet in 
Exile". Coming from Worcestershire in England, 
Diane is both a painter and a photographer. Her 
first encounter with Tibetans began in 1992 when 
she visited a refugee community in Sikkim. Since 
then she has, through her camera, been 


documenting the lives of Tibetans living outside 


Tibet. Through her photographs Diane attempts to 


depict what the Tibetan community represents for 
her — “... a glimpse of Tibet in exile; the struggle 
for survival of a culture recreated in India and 
Nepal; a record of the resilience, humour and 
above all strength of faith of the Tibetan people 
gathered around the charismatic and remarkable 
figure of the Fourteenth Dalai Lama". From 


Tibetan nomads on the plains of the Changthang 


in Ladakh, monks preparing a mandala, students 
on a protest hunger strike in Delhi, or young nuns 
frolicking around the monastery's courtyard 
(figure 1), her images instil the same emotions. 
Totally enamoured by the Tibetans' enthusiasm for 
life, despite the odds they face, Diane feels that 
there is something to be learnt by all of us who 
have the advantage of living in a free country. 
The second exhibit, in September, was 
Prabuddha Das Gupta's "In every grain of sand — 
an evocation of Ladakh, India's frontier 
wilderness". A Delhi-based photographer, 
Prabuddha's work is internationally renowned. 
The inspiration for his photographs, which are all 
black and white, came from a need to rediscover 
what we have lost by living in a frantic modern 
world that clings to competition, consumerism, 
and materialism. His work, unlike Diane's, is not 
documentary in nature but rather, he claims, “an 
expression of a solitary journey through a 
tormented and beautiful land in search of a 
metaphysical embrace that whispers to us the 


secrets of our inner landscapes". He largely 
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Untitled. 


Photograph: Prabuddha Das Gupta. 


А line drawing of the front façade of homes at Matharpakadi. 
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explores this theme through Ladakh's stark 
landscape, where for miles on end one can travel 
without glimpsing a tree let alone a blade of grass 
(figure 2). Each image of his is seductively 
sublime, almost as if they are luring one into the 
void they represent. At the same time Prabuddha 
also uses his visuals to remind us that even places 
as remote as Ladakh cannot escape the throes of 
change which threaten almost all parts of the 
world. The exhibition is part of a larger book 
project he is working on, and will be published 
$00n. 

Tucked away in an upper recess at Sakshi 
Gallery, in the first three weeks of September, was 
an exhibition of exquisite kanthas from the 
collection of Abhishek Poddar. Belonging to the 
well-known business family of the Poddars, who 
manufacture products such as tea and explosives, 
he is better known for his collection of 
contemporary Indian painting. However, he states 
that he first became interested in kantha ~ a 
Bengali term for running-stitch embroidery on 
layered cotton cloth — about fifteen years ago 
when he noticed the affinity between folk art and 
the work of some contemporary Indian artists, 
particularly those from the Baroda School. The 
similarities, he feels, lie in their ability to narrate. 
Thus, it is the notion of the narrative that has 
influenced the pieces he sources for his collection. 
Most of the ones he buys recount the events of 
daily life, religious ceremonies, and other 
festivities. Since most of the pieces in his 
collection date from the period 1850--1920, many 
of them also depict scenes of India under British 
rule. Abhishek has acquired almost all his pieces 
from Bengal, some from dealers and others from 
personal collections. Beautiful though each 
displayed piece was, the exhibition lacked 
documentation as none was accompanied by a 
write-up. Among other things, Abhishek also 


collects old film posters and these were displayed 


long now the focus has been on the city’s colonial 
buildings, mainly the institutional ones, 
overlooking the fact that Mumbai is shaped by 
numerous communities and each one has 
contributed to its architectural landscape. 
Mumbai, unlike any other Indian city, can claim 
to promulgate a multicultural ethos as it drew 
people from all over the country. Consequently, 
individual precincts grew within the city and each 
was home to a different community. David Cardoz 
spoke about the Goan Christians who came to 
dominate Bandra village with their low-slung, 
pitched tile-roofed cottages, while Sen Kapadia 
presented a paper on the East Indians who 
inhabited Kotachiwadi with their charming villas. 


Jagdish Gandhi and Pankaj Joshi discussed 


Bhuleshwar and Matharpakadi respectively, 
relating how migrants from Rajasthan and 
Gujarat were drawn to these areas. Their presence 
is evident from architectural details such as carved 
wooden lintels, jharokas, and balconies (figure 3). 
Aban Sethna related the historic development of 
the Parsi colonies around the city, and stated that 
most of them came about through the 
philanthropy of wealthy Parsis. Apart from their 
architectural significance the participants also 
related how these precincts were vital to the 
formation of the city’s cultural and social fabric. 
The second day of the seminar included a walking 
tour of Bhuleshwar led by Jagdish Gandhi. 
Developed in the eighteenth century, the area is 
primarily inhabited by Pathare Prabhus, Goud 
Saraswats, and Yajurvedis. He demonstrated how 
the precinct functions not only as a residential 
area, but also as a commercial and religious one. 
The message underlying the seminar, that 
almost all the participants stressed, was the urgent 
need to protect and conserve what was still left in 
these precincts. As many of the low-rise structures 
were giving way to skyscrapers, the city was losing 
its rich architectural heritage as well as witnessing 






the erosion of the close-knit social life of the 





———— along with his exhibition of kanthas at the same 


al ! VENNE, people who live there. Ultimately, preservation of 
un mum "Mumbai's domestic architectural these areas would only be possible through the 
e MSN heritage" was the theme of a two-day seminar held collaborative efforts of a vigilant citizenry and 


on September 18 and 19 by the Indian National 
Trust for Art and Cultural Heritage (INTACH), 
Greater Mumbai Chapter. INTACH felt that for too 


sensitive bureaucracy. 
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John Siudmak 


1 
Tibetan silver image of Milarepa. Fifteenth century. 
Height: 12.8 cm. Nyingjei Lam Collection. 








JOHN SIUDMAK 


The summer season is often quiet in 
London, but this year an exhibition of Qajar 
paintings, “Royal Persian Paintings: The Qajar 
Epoch”, ran from July 6 to September 30, and was 
displayed in the ground and lower ground floor 
galleries of the Brunei building at SOAS. This had 
previously shown in New York and Los Angeles, but 
owing to limitations on some of the loans, about 
forty of the exhibits were changed, and paintings 
mostly of the earlier Zand period were replaced by 
Qajar works of art. The majority of the paintings is 
in the European medium of oil, first introduced in 
the Safavid period, which became very popular in 
the nineteenth century, in what many would 
consider a garish, though exotic taste. The first 


part of the exhibition was dominated by individual 


portraits of the patriarch, though not founder, of 
the dynasty, Fath ‘Ali Shah (r. 1797—1834), 
recognizable by his waist-length beard, together 


with various male members of his family, 
portrayed with regalia lavishly ornamented with 
precious stones and pearls, and sensuous portraits 
of females, mostly of courtesans, dancers, and 
acrobats with delicate faces and rosy cheeks, 
opulently draped and bejewelled. The nineteenth 
century was a period of modernization for Iran, 
which was caught up in the imperial ambitions of 
Britain and Russia in the Great Game, and lost 
much territory in battle to the latter in the early 
part of the century, recorded in some of the 
paintings. The exhibition continued with portraits 
of Fath ‘Ali Shah’s successors Mohammad Shah 
(1834—48) and Nasir al-din Shah (1848-96) 
under whom painting changed to a European 
academic style, partly under the impact of 
photography. The exhibition also included 
miniature painted lacquerware, which flourished 
under Fath ‘Ali Shah’s successors, and metal work, 
especially enamelled gold. The catalogue of the 
original exhibition prepared by Dr Layla Diba and 
Dr Maryam Ekthiar was accompanied by a 
supplement of the additional London exhibits. 
Meanwhile in Oxford, an exhibition of over 
eighty fine Indian and Himalayan sculptures, 
almost all bronzes, took place at the Ashmolean 
Museum, entitled “The Sculptural Heritage of 
Tibet: Buddhist Art from the Nyingjei Lam 
Collection". It is part of the Asian Art in London 
series of commercial and public events, timed for 
November 10-21, which will be reported in the 
next newsletter, though it opened earlier on 
October 6 and continues till December 30. The 
collection was assembled over many years by an 
anonymous long-term resident of Asia, and was 
selected from sculptures appearing on the 
international art market, many of which originally 
came from Tibetan monasteries. It mostly 
comprises Tibetan sculpture of the tenth- 
seventeenth centuries, but also a small group of 
early Indian and Nepalese sculpture of the 
seventh—twelfth centuries, the wide distribution of 
styles that one might expect to see on the altar or 
in the treasury of an early Tibetan monastery. 
None had previously been exhibited. They were 
well displayed and lighted in the Eric North Room. 
It is often said there are as many reasons for 
collecting as there are collectors. In the case of this 
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Tibetan gilt bronze encrusted Nairatma. Seventeenth century 


Height: 18 cm. Nvingjei Lam Collection 
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collector, an Irish-American, what first attracted 
his interest, as he explains in his preface to the 
catalogue, were the ecstatic smiles of the various 


deities and Lamas, which reminded him of the 


sculptures reflect an influence from Kashmir. One 
is a small lapis lazuli image of a three-headed 
deity described in the catalogue as Bhutadamara, 


which has a three-leaf triangular crown; the other 


faces of the Catholic saints of his childhood. a rare silver image of a wrathful gatekeeper, 


Fittingly, about one-third of the exhibition is Vajraphota, who stands grasping a chain on a 
devoted to portraits of Tibetan Lamas and Siddhas, ^^ bronze lotus and stylized rock pedestal with a 
mostly dating from the fourteenth—sixteenth mandorla inscribed with flames, a sculpture 
centuries, such as Marpa, various Karmapas, G6 produced somewhere in western Tibet. 
Lotsawa, the author of the B/ue Annals, and the Finally, the small group of non-Tibetan 
eccentric engineer Thangtong Gyalpo. The most sculpture includes four Swat bronzes, one an 


moving example is undoubtedly the very exquisite seated gilt bronze male figure holding a 


3 


fly-whisk, the other a pensive form of | E | 
Pala kaolinite group of Samvara and Vajravarahi in 


accomplished image of Milarepa (figure 1) cast in 


silver on a gilt bronze lotus pedestal. Most of these Avalokiteshvara seated on a wickerwork pedestal, mystical union. Bihar Twelfth century. Height: 7. cm 
ү: é al. Ё[ 5 


images can be considered fairly accurate portraits, both dating from the seventh century. From Nyingjei Lam Collection. 
though as a particular subject was copied again 
and again it became more stylized over the vears. 
However, there is no doubt that this genre of 
sculpture allowed much more originality than in 
the portrayal of a canonical deity, often with very 
unusual results. An example here was the rather 
bloated standing nude Yogin holding a waterpot 
and lotus. 

Working backwards through the collection, 
other Tibetan sculptures comprise ungilded 
images, many inlaid in silver and copper, from the 
twelfth through the fourteenth centuries, of a type 
now mostly attributed to central Tibet. These are of 
wrathful protective figures such as forms of 
Vajrapani, Jambala, and Achala, as well as a 
seated Kubera and two Buddha images. Of the gilt 
copper images, most are earlier, many dating from 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and reflecting a 
close Nepalese influence, such as the standing, 
Buddha, seated Bodhisattva, and standing 
Maitreya, and various wrathful deities including 
two forms of Vajahumkara. The Nepalese 
influence continued in the later, more ornate gilt 
bronze images, many encrusted, such as the 
sumptuous Nairatma (figure 2) and Tara, and 
remained the most pervasive foreign influence 


until recent times. Another form of early ungilded 
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image is that in late Pala style, but produced in 
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Tibet, usually with silver or gold inlay, of a type 
first recognized many years ago by the late 


Douglas Barrett, former Keeper of Oriental \ - | 7 


y 
Antiquities in the British Museum. There are 





several such images in the collection. Two 
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Kashmir is a fine seated Buddha of the ninth 
century, and influenced by the same style is an 
intriguing sculpture of Maitreya, which is difficult 
to place geographically and chronologically. There 
are some very fine Pala sculptures from northeast 
India, two rare early examples of the ninth 
century, one of a seated Padmapani, the other a 
four-armed Avalokiteshvara, and various examples 
in twelfth-century style including a seated two- 
armed form of Avalokiteshvara, a finely detailed 
and well-preserved stone model of the Mahabodhi 
temple, a bronze dancing figure of Hevajra, and a 
miniature kaolinite group of Samvara in union 
with Vajravarahi (figure 3). From Nepal is a single 
image, a fine twelve-armed Amoghapasha. These 
three styles were all influential in the formation of 
the Tibetan stvle of sculpture, and as part of the 
exhibition a symposium was held in November to 
discuss these influences with regard to the 
collection. This was organized through Sotheby's 
Institute, but had not yet taken place at the time of 
writing. 

The exhibition is accompanied by a 
catalogue written by David Weldon and Jane Casey 
Singer, well-illustrated in colour throughout. 
There are three sections, each with a short text 
discussing the background and style of some of the 
objects, which are divided into (1) Buddhist 
sculpture from India, Pakistan, and Nepal; 

(2) Tibetan sculpture; (3) Tibetan portrait sculpture. 
The preface and text are translated into Tibetan. 
The attributions on the whole appear well- 
erounded, and there are some valid distinctions 
between original Pala and Nepalese sculptures and 
those in the style of. However, the organization of 
the catalogue is somewhat confusing since 
illustrations of the exhibits are arbitrarily divided 
into full-page plates, of which there are forty-nine, 
each of which has a long separate caption, and 
figures, many of which are also full-page, with 
only a brief mention in the text. It is not clear why 
any one sculpture merits more attention than 
another. To add to the confusion, some of the 
“figures” referring to comparative material are 
also full-page. Finally, the captions themselves lack 
concision, and contain far too much superfluous 
information, particularly concerning the physical 


appearance of each sculpture, which is plain to see. 


Meanwhile, an exhibition of Buddhist art 
entitled “Zeit der Buddhas”, the Time of the 
Buddhas, which opened in the late spring at the 
Linden Museum, Stuttgart, continues to the end of 
January 2000. There are around four hundred 
exhibits, of which three-quarters are from the 
museum's own collection, and the rest from the 
Museum für Indische Kunst, Berlin, the — 
Volkerkundemuseum, Munich, the Museum für 
Ostasiatische Kunst, Cologne, as well as from 
private collections. This exhibition traces the 
development of Buddhism and its art from its 
earliest beginnings, with examples of painting, 
sculpture, and ritual objects from India, Sri Lanka, 
Southeast Asia, Nepal, Tibet, and East Asia. The 
exhibition also acted as a forum for discussion and 
lectures on Buddhist ideas. 

Another Buddhist exhibition, in this case 
Japanese, was held in the Museum fiir 
Ostasiatische Kunst, Cologne, the “Light of the 
Great Buddha: Treasures of the Todaiji Temple, 
Nara" between September 11 and November 10 as 
part of a German-Japanese cultural agreement. It 
included paintings and sculpture, many of them 
National Treasures, and many ritual objects, rarely 
seen even in Japan. 

Turning to Italy, in Milan, an exhibition 
entitled “Evento Tibet Milano, Tibet Art and 
Spirituality: A Contribution to the History of 
Mankind” opened on October 20 at the Rotonda 
della Besana in the presence of the Dalai Lama, 
and continues to January 10, 2000. The exhibition 
aims to introduce the visitor to Tibetan culture and 
spirituality. It begins with a photographic section 
with portraits of the Dalai Lama by Cartier-Bresson 
and Martine Franck, and a series of images of 
Tibet taken by Fosco Maraini in 1937 and 1948 
when he accompanied the Tucci expeditions. In 
the middle of the Rotondo, monks from the Ser Je 
monastery construct a mandala of coloured sand. 
Then follows an exhibition of around fifty Tibetan 
paintings dating from the twelfth to the twentieth 
century and about two hundred ritual and 
ceremonial objects. Finally, outside the building a 
ceremonial tent recreates the Tibetan nomadic way 
of life. The exhibition is accompanied by a 
catalogue published by Skira. 
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Saivite Sculptures of Kbajurabo by К.М. Suresh. 
Bharatiya Kala Prakashan, Delhi, 1998. 147 
pages, 48 black and white photographs. Rs 900. 

The medieval Indian temple town of 
Khajuraho had more than twenty-five temples, of 
which nine were Shaivite, ten Vishnuite, one 
dedicated to Surya, one to the Sixty-four Yoginis, 
and the rest to the Jain faith, all constructed from 
the tenth through twelfth centuries CE. Recently 
the Archaeological Survey of India excavated the 
plinth of a large temple, assignable to the late 
tenth century, in the southern zone of the site. 
Much has been published on Khajuraho from the 
architectural and sculptural points of view, 
including on erotic sculpture. Krishna Deva has 
published an authoritative book on the temples of 
Khajuraho. R. Awasthi has a significant book on 
the iconography of Vishnu at Khajuraho.The book 
under review is an iconographic study of the 
Shaivite sculptures of Khajuraho. Its author, 
Dr K.M. Suresh, was Curator at the Archaeological 
Museum, Khajuraho from 1991 to 1993. So we have 
here some unpublished images from the Khajuraho 
Museum. 

After a short historical background, and an 
account of the temples, the author presents a long 


chapter on iconography and sculptures of Shiva. It 


begins with a section on the origin of worship and 





Uma-Maheshvara displayed in the Open Air Jardine 
Museum, Khajuraho (Acc. No. 0351). 
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development of Shaivite sculpture, based on 
material from Gopinatha Rao, J.N. Banerjea, John 
Marshall, and others. This is followed by a general 
account on the Linga, and the anthropomorphic 
forms of Shiva — Saumya or placid forms and 
Samhara Murtis or terrific forms. He presents 
representative examples of the Shaiva images in 
the Site Museum and those #77 sifu in the temples 
of Khajuraho. 

Sadashiva is a very significant icon at 
Khajuraho; two of the figures portrayed as having 
four legs, Chatushpada, are illustrated in the book. 
Sadashiva is conceptually important in Shaiva 
philosophy and a pivotal figure of the Shaiva 
pantheon. He is a link between the formless 
transcendent Parashiva and his manifest forms — 
the //lamurtis — such as Shiva as the Dancer, 
Bridegroom, Andhakantaka, and so on, as shown 
by Gopinatha Rao, and demonstrated by Stella 
Kramrisch in her interpretation of the Shaiva cave 
at Elephanta. The author could have given 
importance to Sadashiva in his scheme by 
presenting this form immediately after the account 
of the Shiva-Linga, and before the description of the 
lilamurtis — the placid and terrific manifestations. 

The author relates the myths connected 
with each of the iconic forms of Shiva, which 
makes the account interesting, though the south 
Indian sources are referred to more often than the 
north Indian texts. Within the placid forms he 
describes the images of Yogasana Shiva, images of 
Shiva with his consort Uma (Parvati) in standing 
posture, called Alingana Murti, and when seated 
together, called Uma-Maheshvara. The latter is 
quite popular at Khajuraho, as the author 
mentions more than fifty images of Uma- 
Maheshvara in the Museum and temples here. The 
Kalyanasundara Murti illustrating the marriage 
of Shiva and Parvati is represented in about six 
sculptures at Khajuraho, though not as elaborately 
and expressively as at Ellora and Elephanta. 

The book gives a good description of the 
Ardhanarishvara form where the right half is 
Shiva and the left Parvati. This form is seen in a 
cardinal niche of the Vishvanatha temple and also 
in the centre of a door lintel, now at the entrance 


of the ASI Museum, indicating its importance at 


Khajuraho, The author points out a tiny figure of 


Ardhanarishvara seated in padmasana in the 
central niche above the nimbus of the Ravana- 
anugraha Murti. The book has an interesting 
section on Harihara images combining Shiva and 
Vishnu, as also on the syncretic images Harihara- 
Pitamaha and Harihara-Hiranyagarbha, 
combining Surya with Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. 

Under the terrific forms, we see in the book 
descriptions of Shiva’s manifestations as 
Andhakasuravadha Murti subduing the Blind 
Demon, Tripurantaka vanquishing the three cities 
of demons, Bhairava and Virabhadra, each with its 
myth and iconic forms. Suresh has rightly 
identified a rare image of Virabhadra at Khajuraho 
on the basis of the seated figure of Daksha. 

There is a separate chapter on “Minor 
Divinities", under which the author describes some 
sculptures of Ganesha, Karttikeya, Parvati, 
Mahishasuramardini, and Nandikeshvara. He has 
illustrated the eight-armed Mahishasuramardini 
image (Hinghalaja), originally from the Chausath 
Yogini temple (plate 46), but his description is 
confused with another image of the goddess in the 
Museum. The illustration of the image of a bull- 
faced figure with a bull mount, called 
Nandikeshvara in the book (plate 48), can 
actually be identified as the image of the Jain 
Gomukha Yaksha, the Yaksha who accompanies 
Tirthankara Adinatha. There is a meditating Jina 
seated above the head of the image. This sculpture 
can have no place under Shaivite icons. 

The presentation and the analysis of the 
iconic forms of Shiva is rather mechanical and the 
text needs thorough editing. Many of the plate 
numbers do not tally with the numbers given in 
the text, though they correspond with the list of 
plates. It would have been convenient for the 
reader to have captions below each photograph, 
instead of having to turn back to the list of plates. 
The text is marred by wrong diacritical marks and 
spelling mistakes. But as the book illustrates 
several unpublished images from the Khajuraho 
Museum, and as this is the first separate volume 
on the Shaiva iconography of Khajuraho, it can be 
of help to researchers. It gives us an idea of the 
iconic forms associated with the Shaiva pantheon 
of Khajuraho. 


Devangana Desai 


The Jesuits and tbe Grand Mogul: 
Renaissance Art at the Imperial Court of 
India, 1580—1630 by Gauvin Alexander Bailey. 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC, 
1998. 53 pages, 24 figures, US$15.95. 

The Freer and Sackler Galleries recently 
hosted a small exhibition, "The Jesuits and the 
Grand Mogul: Renaissance Art at the Imperial 
Court of India, 1580-1630", curated by Gauvin 
Alexander Bailey. 

Instead of bringing out a catalogue of 
standard format and design, the sponsors of the 
show decided to provide a scholarly introduction to 
the subject by Bailey and published it as the second 
volume in the Freer Gallery of Art and Arthur M. 
Sackler Gallery Occasional Papers series, a revival 
of the much admired and widely read original 
Freer Gallery of Art Occasional Papers series. 

Bailey having written his PhD dissertation 
at Harvard University on the subject "Counter 
Reformation Symbolism and Allegory in Mughal 
Painting”, and currently working as Assistant 
Professor of Renaissance and Baroque Art at Clark 
University, is eminently suited to do justice to this 
complicated subject and make a substantial 
contribution to our knowledge. This slim volume 
with 29 monochrome illustrations, most of them 
very small, is dense with new information and 
useful suggestions that open up further avenues of 
enquiry and research. 

The subject of this work is an intensely 
researched area of study as the arrival of the Jesuits 
at Emperor Akbar's court was an event of great 
interest having bearing upon a new kind of 
cultural, artistic, and religious interaction between 
Mughal India and Christian Europe. Many of the 
artistic examples discussed in the book are well 
known, though some new works have been 
presented here with new information and new 
interpretations of known examples. Notable 
amongst these are the two detached leaves of the 
Jahangir Album containing the only two known 
paintings of the unnamed Portuguese painter who 
came to the Mughal court with the Third Jesuit 
Mission in 1595 under the leadership of Father 
Jerome Xavier. One of them, Madonna and Child 
with Angels, figure 19, was published by Milo 


Beach in his catalogue of the landmark 
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exhibition, "The Grand Mogul", in 1978, but the 
other painting, Suzanna at Her Bath Surprised by 
the Elders, frontispiece, recently acquired by the 
Freer Gallery of Art, is a new find. After close 
inspection, Bailey found them painted in oil on 
paper with a much thicker brush. Their attribution 
to the unnamed Portuguese painter is, therefore, 
irrefutable as Jahangir was not fond of oil 
paintings and the style is definitely not Mughal. In 
his eagerness to get authentic copies of the 
paintings brought by the Jesuits that appealed to 
his taste, Jahangir did not hesitate to employ this 
foreign painter and preserved his work in his 
personal collection mounted in sumptuous 
albums. 

That the Jesuits brought full-size oil 
paintings and statuary and an extensive collection 
of engravings and printed books is well- 
documented and well-known, but it was not 
known how these provided the Mughal artists with 
“a paper academy that enabled them to study 
European styles” under the guidance of the Jesuits 
and this unknown Portuguese painter. Bailey has 


referred to the Seminary of Painters founded in 


Japan in 1583 under the leadership of the 


Neapolitan artist and engraver Giovanni Niccolo, 
and other academics elsewhere. The Mughals had 
scores of painters of high calibre and many of 


them took interest in Christian subjects and 


Madonna and Child with Angels, 
by anonymous Portuguese painter 
(act. 1595). Portuguese-Mughal 
period. Album page; oil on paper 
42.0 x 26.5 cm. Arthur M. Sackler 
Museum, Harvard University Art 
Museums, Gift of John Goelet. 


Western technique and produced numerous 
drawings, paintings, and artifacts following those 
models, thus obviating the necessity of starting a 
similar academy here. 

Bailey has indicated the need to study the 
Christian devotional art objects of Goa which have 
direct relevance to our study of Mughal arts and 
crafts. 

The book contains exhaustive and 
meticulous references to the literature in the notes, 
and a short but highly informative bibliography. 
We look forward to the publication of Bailey's 
dissertation and other forthcoming titles listed in 


the bibliography, 


Asok Kumar Das 
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Art and Life in Bangladesh by Henry H. Glassie. 
Indiana University Press, Bloomington and 
Indianapolis, 1997. 520 pages, 457 photographs 


including 12 in colour. US$ 49.95. 


Art and Life in 
Bangladesh , 





Henry Glassie, the distinguished folklorist 
from Indiana University, is known for his 
substantial contribution to the study of Irish and 
Turkish traditional arts. The material for this 
book was gathered during several visits he made to 
Bangladesh between 1987 and 1996. 

The title connotes the twin-focus of the 
book — people and their artistic creations. While 
several publications have been dedicated to the 
variety of folk art in Bengal, the emphasis has 
been on traditions, forms, and techniques. Glassie, 
on the other hand, pays attention to the artists 
themselves, and records in their own words their 
lives, attitudes, and deepest beliefs. In a rather 
haphazard Introduction, titled “Studying Art in 
Bangladesh”, the author partially outlines his 
methodology and objectives. He makes the 
announcement that he will centre this book on 
clay, as pottery provides "the most common means 
by which the conceptual is made material”. Then 
he introduces the Bangla Academy at Dhaka, his 
host institution in Bangladesh, narrating the 
stages leading to his resolve to write the book, and 
warmly acknowledging the individuals who were 
helpful during his field trips over the decade. 

The volume has seven chapters, the first of 


which, “Dhaka”, describes the landscape and 
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people of deltaic Bangladesh. Dhaka city is 
scanned with the eyes of an ethnographer, 
investigating neighbourhood names recalling 
origins and implying functional division, locating 
craft shops and factories. Bastis or slums are seen 
as pieces of “rural landscape ruthlessly compressed 
in urban space”. Dhaka's crowded roads with 
swarms of cycle-rickshaws and fleeting baby-taxis 
inspire the author to investigate the making of 
these vehicles and the paintings on them. Old 
symbols and legends appear in remarkable artistic 
transformation, with prominent contemporary 
individualistic mark. The author also explores the 
mosque architecture of historic Dhaka. Then he 
journeys to the neighbouring countryside, visiting 
first the metal workshops in Zinzira on the 
Buriganga. He observes the hammering out of 
globular water jars, hemispherical drums, and 
ornamental planters made out of scraps scavenged 
from ship-breaking yards. Munshiganj, Savar, 
Dhamrai, and Demra, are all noted for the 
excellence of their crafts. Finally Glassie returns to 
Dhaka city for the Eid festival including a revival 
of the historical floats in the ceremonial Eid 
parade. 

The next two chapters examine the art of 
pottery in Kagajipara on the Bangshai river, 
northwest of Dhaka. This is the village of potters 
with the surname Pal, indicative of their caste. 
Glassie encounters 110 Pals in his travels, 
including four Pauls. Amulya Chandra Pal is a 
master potter and innovative sculptor in clay who 
lives in Kagajipara. He is also a poet-composer of 
merit and has to his credit twenty-five or thirty 
palas, mostly elaborating episodes from the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata, but also on social 
issues such as family planning. The author studies 
the effects of the historical and political upheavals 
on the lives and art of the potters and other 
artisans of this village, besides the ups and downs 
in the potters’ own lives, changes in attitude, and 
the scope for trade. 

Markets are the subject of the subsequent 
chapter. Here tod; Glassie follows his normal 
pattern of research: beginning in the markets of 
Dhaka city, he goes out in search of the creators to 
Kakran and Shimulia, two neighbouring villages 


which are well known for their potters’ art. 


The author offers a detailed documentation 
of the potters’ village Rayer Bazar on the outskirts 
of Dhaka and, in fact, now engulfed by the city. 
Once a Hindu majority village, the potters are now 
in the minority and the number of kKarkhanas 
(workshops) is declining, In Rayer Bazar, Glassie 
meets with Maran Chand Paul who calls himself 
Mritraj, the King of Clay. In Glassie's opinion this 
Paul "rules a distinct domain within the pottery 
tradition of Bangladesh’. Coming from a family of 
potters, Maran Chand obtained a diploma in 
ceramics in the 1960s from Dhaka Art College 
where he also presently teaches ceramics. He was 
tremendously influenced by its Principal, 
Shilpacharya Zainul Abedin, the father figure of 
the modern art movement in Bangladesh. Maran 
Chand represents the modern trend in pottery and 
concentrates on the decorative, making neither 
kalshis (pots) пог murtis (images). He employs а 
metal wheel locally made, and fires with gas. With 
the new technology, he has developed a multitude 
of new forms for vases, toys, statues of animals etc. 
and his products are exported to many countries. 
Glassie extracted an extensive autobiographical 
interview from Maran Chand who also elaborately 
explained the types of raw material needed for 
different techniques, the varieties of modern 
products, and the division of work among family 
women or employed karigars (craftspeople). 
Maran Chand recalled how in his early student 
days, he was asked by a Muslim official to make 
Bankura horses at Dhaka for profit and how since 
then he has made the horse his signature piece. 
Several years after this first interview, when Maran 
Chand has become prosperous, he regrets that 
commerce has come to dominate his artistic 
creation 

Glassie roams about Shankharibazar in the 
heart of Mughal Dhaka, a concentrated centre of 
shankhashilpa (conch-shell art) for centuries. 
Glassie's discovery of and encounter with Haripada 
Pal, the maker of extraordinary religious muris, 
sounds like a treasure hunt. Looking at his 
sculptures, the author's wife, Kathleen A. Foster, an 
art historian in her own right, considers Haripada 
"one of the finest sculptors at work in the modem 
world". Glassie records the long narrative of 


Haripada's development as an artist, often 


punctuated by the potter's philosophical 
utterances: "Being alive, stuck in this world, we 
must work at something.” 

In the last chapter, "Art in Bangladesh", 
Glassie works out a circular diagram for the 
system of creation in Bangladesh where the whole 
can be divided into six categories of creation: 
secular, sacred, useful, decorative, representational, 
and non-representational. In the light of his 
formulations, he investigates the construction of 
wooden boats, the fine metalwork of old Dhaka 
and Zinzira, and the production of cane prayer 
mats and baskets in Feni, Noakhali, Sylhet, and 
Chittagong. The botni mats with various 
geometrical patterns and the jainamaz mats 
often with mibrab motifs pointing towards Mecca 
or a vase of flowers almost imitating Jamdani 
designs are "unified by utility, divided by secular 
and sacred purpose". 

Glassie visits the Jamdani village of Rupshi 
on the river Shitailakhya, east of Dhaka, and takes 
a detailed look at the intricacies of the Jamdani 
loom and the cost and profit from the 
manufacture. Showkot Ali, the master weaver, 
makes the point that the women of Rupshi work 
on these fine textiles but they do not (cannot) wear 
them. 

The author concludes that, although 
different in medium, form, function, and value, 
the traditional arts "join in style, in the aesthetic 
they materialize”. He seeks out a pictorial system 
for Bangladesh based on his thorough research. 
For example, Hindu potters make images of 
Rabindranath Tagore and Kazi Nazrul Islam for 
Muslims as well as Hindus to buy. But these poets 
do not appear on rickshaws. In art, representations 
of landscapes and monuments outnumber 
nationalistic icons. The beauty of the land 
dominates the brush of the painters. Glassie finds 
that the key distinction is not between religions, 
but between rural and urban contexts. 
Bangladesh demonstrates a reassuring religious 
tolerance where Rashida Musharraf of Dhamrai, a 
Muslim woman, casts a Buddha image, designed 
by a Hindu artist. 

This is a remarkable book packed with a 
great deal of information from primary sources. 


The many interviews demonstrate the author's 


integrity in contrast to writers who lift information 
from field interviews and appropriate the same as 
their own research or insights. The author appears 
to have forsaken even museums, seeking out art 
and life in their original settings. He is not drawn 
to the substantial collections of pottery and other 
items of folk art displayed and preserved in the 
reserve of the Bangladesh National Museum at 
Dhaka or the Bangladesh Folk Arts & Crafts 
Museum at Sonargaon. But the scholarly intensity 
of the book has not suffered from this apparent 
abstention. The text is continuously informative 
and the language is engaging. Obviously targeting 
a general readership, the author has refrained 
from burdening the main text. with footnotes and 
cross-references. A reader who wants more can go 
to the Notes and Bibliography at the end. The 
numerous photographs and drawings, all by the 
author, are an integral part of the book and take 
the reader to a real experience of the arts as well as 
artists and localities. 

Though widely travelled in Bangladesh, 
Glassie is very selective in choosing his 
destinations and grounds of inquiry. Apart from 
Dhaka city, the villages targeted by Glassie are all 
within the greater Dhaka district, excepting a not 
so eventful journey to Noakhali, Feni, and 
Chittagong. Glassie does not include in his study 
any craft centre from north or southwest 
Bangladesh; nor does he explain this total 
exclusion. 

A couple of slight inaccuracies may be 
pointed out. In the Kagajipara chapter, while 
discussing religion and referring to the deities of 
the Hindu pantheon, Glassie describes Shiva 
Nataraja, the Lord of the Dance: “Shiva is poised 
perpetually in an endless ring of fire. His right foot 
tramples the dwarf of ignorance..." Perhaps 
Glassie was overwhelmed bv the widely known 
south Indian version of the four-armed Nataraja. 
During the tenth—twelfth century CE, Bengal, 
particularly the region of Dhaka-Vikrampur in 
Bangladesh, produced Nataraja images with 
peculiar iconography depicting only ten- or 
twelve-armed figures. The Lord in such szzrtis 
dances оп the back of His rabana, the bull, the 
latter itself dancing in ecstasy. On page 177, 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman has been mentioned as 


the nation’s first Prime Minister. Actually, Mujib 
was the President of the government in exile; the 
first Prime Minister was Tajuddin Ahmed. 

Glassie’s book breaks new ground in the 
study of the traditional art of Bangladesh, and is 
rich in penetrating insights into the thriving 
culture of the artisans, often tracing the history 
and evolution over several generations, and as 
tempered by contemporary local and national 
politics and prejudices. The artists are, in the 
main, disciples of their parents or someone in the 
family, but the case of the non-familial guru also 
occurs. One or two have been to art college. But 
basically, all of them are self-taught. 

Glassie has done a great service to 
Bangladesh by introducing to the world “the 
people of Bangladesh through their art”, and 
using their art “to exemplify the study of creativity 
in its own contexts as part of a general inquiry into 
the human condition”. The humility of this 
exemplary ethnographic researcher is reflected in 
his statement: “Т do not study people. I seek to 
learn from them — a professor maintaining the 
status of a student — during collaborative 


interpretation of their creations." 


Enamul Haque 
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Virginia Dofflemyer is a Professor at the 
California College of Art and Design in Oakland. 
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Gautama V. Vajracharya is a Sanskritist with a 
keen interest in South Asian Art. He has been 
teaching Indian art and civilization at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, since 1987. 


Devangana Desai is Editor of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bombay and the author of 

The Religious Imagery of Khajuraho (1996). Her 
ongoing research covers the museum images of 
Khajuraho. | 


Asok Kumar Das is a noted Mughal scholar and 
edited Mughal Masters: Further Studies (1998) 
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Enamul Haque is Chairman of the International 
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Flying divinity, stucco 
Wat Chet Yot, Chiang Mai 
Circa fifteenth century 


Photograph: Robert L. Brown 
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Tattooed man and woman, Wall painting in Wat Phumin, Nan 
Гіга quarter of the nineteenth centun 


Photograph: John Listopad 
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It’s not as though we have 
anywhere else to go. She is our only 
home. Ifshe dies, we die. 

Already, we have stripped her of 
her forests. Polluted her air and 
water. Blasted a gaping hole in her 
delicate protective atmosphere. 

[f we continue to live the way we 
do now, then by the year 2025, 
about 7596 of her rain forests will be 
wiped out. Over 50,000 species will 


be extinct. 4096 of her fertile land 
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will be barren. Her rivers and seas 


will turn toxic. Her weather 
patterns will spin out of control. 

But if enough concerned, aware 
people act now, there is still hope. 
And what is called for is not heroic 
but rather very simple. 

Check your equipment and your 
processes regularly. Recycle waste 
products. Use technology that's 


environmentally sustainable. On 


an even more basic level, don't leave 
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Vehicles that deliver on emission norms ahead of lgulation. Manuf turing processes and design that preserve the environment. A harmonious co-existence wit 
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th ecology, All part of TATA Engineering's drii P. uds a ое чи 


ataprunning when youre not using 
le , o 


it. Don't leave lights on when there's 
no one in the room. Write on both 
sides of a sheet of paper. Check your 
vehicle regularly. Recycle old 
plastic bags. Pool your car. 

Such simple things, we can all do 
them. We can all teach our children 
todothem. 

Start today. Because tomorrow, 
we may not have a planet left to 


Save. 
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